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Prerarory Nore. 


Tue relations existing between China and Tibet have been 
for such a length of time of so intimate a nature, that, better 
than any other people, the Chinese are in a position to give us 
reliable information concerning this secluded and interesting 
country; for, though we possess such valuable works as 
Markhain’s Tibet, various papers by lather Desgodins, the 
reports of the native travellers employed by the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India and those of Sarat Chandra 
Das, who has within the last ten years twice visited Tibet, 
these do not by any means cover the whole field of Tibetan 
geography and ethnography, and all the information we can 
obtuin supplementing or corroborating these works must be 
valuable and worthy of our attention. 

The presence in Tibet of muny Chinese scholars, sent 
there by their Government to hold official positions, who, 
thrown in daily contact with the educated and ruling classes 
of Tibet, have made records, since published, of what they 
have seen and heard while residing in the country, opens to 
us a vast and trustworthy sourco of information, So likewise 
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the minutely precise official histories, geographies, and topo- 
graphical descriptions, the exactitude of which has been 
frequently and abundantly demonstrated, are worthy of 
careful examination, and will be found to yield us rich 
materials fora better knowledge of Tibet, and frequently eluci- 
date and correct the rather meagre notes and often hearsay 
information furnished by European and Indian explorers. 
These reasons induced me to undertake a careful examina- 
tion of such Chinese works bearing on Tibet as [ was able to 
procure during a four years’ residenco at Peking, with the 
intention of offering them to the public in more accessible 
and condensed form than found in the originals. After going 
through all the procurable publications on the subject, I was 
led to take as a basis of my work the “Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Central Tibet” (Wei Ts’ang tu chih) written in 1792 
by Ma Shao-yiin and Mei Hsi-sheng, which I found contained 
nearly all the facts recorded in Chinese works published 
prior to it. This work has twice been translated, once 
in 1828 into Russian by Archimandrite Ilyacinthe Bitchu- 
rinsky, and secondly in 1831 into French by Jules Klaproth. 
However commendable the latter translation (the only one 
I have seen) may be, it is far from being accurate, and the 
translator’s ignorance of Tibetan has caused him to make 
additional mistukes. While I gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance this work has been to me, I have nowhere taken 
it as my guide, but have relied solely on my own knowledge 
of Chinese and Tibetan and the aid afforded me by a good 
Chinese sien-sheng and a very clever Tibetan lama from the 
Drébung Inmasery of Lh’asa. Thanks to the latter condjutor, 
who has travelled throughout Tibet and China, I have been 
able to get together much valuable information concerning 
the former country. But not with lama Lo-zang tanba 
alone have I conversed concerning Tibet, for during my 
residence in Peking I was in constant relations with the 
Tibetans who visited the capital in the suite of the tribute 
missions which at frequently recurring intervals wait upon 
the Emperor. I have furthermore completed or supplemented 
the text of the IVei Ts’ang tu chih by extracts from all 
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Chinese works published down to the present day, thus 
adding a number of itineraries-and other information not 
found in the older books. 

The Chinese works which have been my principal sources 
of information in the preparation of this sketch were—taking 
them chronologically,— 

_ 1% The official dynastic histories, principally the T’any 
shu and the Afing shih. 

2°. Ty BR SL lil ER Lsi-Ts’ang chien wen Ju, a description 
of Tibet in two books, written by Ifsi Po ($f Jfj) in 1759. 
It is frequently quoted in the Wei Ts’ang tu chih. The 
author does not state whether he visited Tibet or wrote from 
hearsay. 

3. Kk Hf — HE GH Ta Ci’ing i tung chih. A general 
geographical description of the Empire under the reigning 
dynasty, in 500 books. It was published by Imperial decree 
during the last century. 

4°. 9K Gf Ye #9 Shui tao ¢i-kang, a description of the 
water-courses of China in 28 books, written by Chi Chao- 
nan in 1776. The author was one of the principal editors 
of No. 3 (see Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 44). 

5° FG tk la) BC GR Lbt-yi tung wen chih. A_ geo- 
graphical dictionary of Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and 
Mongolia in five languages, in 24 books. It was compiled 
by order of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung during the last century. 

O°. 1] BE IP ZWsi-7's’ang fu. <A versified description of 
Tibet in two books, written in 1798 by Ilo Ning (41 &£), who 
was for some time Assistant Minister Resident in Tibet. 
The commentary, with which the text is interlined, gives 
much valuable information. 

7. WF 4h il 22 Lsi-chao tu leh. A description of 
Tibet accompanied by maps, in one book, Written by Sung 
Yun (j2 #5), who was some time Amban in Tibet. The book 
was printed in 1798 for private circulation. The maps are 
very interesting. 

8°. FP Ie Gls BY Li-Cang ehih lueh. A description of the 
Lit'ang district in two books, written by Ch’en Teng-lung 


(py XF fi!) aud published in 1820. 
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O°. TE i Be WW fa) Li-fan-yuan tse li. Regulations of 
the Colonial Office. Contains the rules and regulations 
governing the relations of China with the vassal tribes, 
Tibet, etc. The latest edition bears date 1816. 

10°. Te i fl Sheng wu cht. <A history of the wars of 
the reigning dynasty, in 14 books. Written by Wei Yuan 
(£4 ft), and published in 1842. The author had access to 
the records of the War and Colonial Offices, and his work 
is the only published history of the military operations of 
the Manchu dynasty. Book V. is devoted to Tibot. 

ll. 7G 3k BBW LR Lsi-yi Wao ku lu. A description 
of the Western regions comprising Mongolia and Tibet. 
Written by Ilai-yen Yii-hao (jfg 3 $j 7) and published 
in 1842 in 22 books. | 

12°, Ty He We MW LHsi-Ts’ang pei-wen. A collection of 
Chinese inscriptions extant in ‘Tibet, in one book.! Published 
in 1851. Maurice Jametel hus made use of it in his 
Enigraphie Chinoise au Tibet (1880), and in 1887 in the 
Rerue Chistoire diplomatique, p. 446 et seg., but does not 
mention the work by name. 

13°. 7G 3 E] &B Hsi-Ts’ang tu kao. A description 
of Tibet, with maps. Written by Iluang Pei-ch’iao and 
published in 1886, in eight books. 

Besides the above works, I have frequently consulted the 
Peking Gasette in the excellent translations which have been 
published for fifteen years past in the North China Daily 
News of Shanghai. 

The sketch-map of Lh’asa is an enlargement of that pub- 
lished in Petermann’s Geographische Mittetlungen for 1885, 
No. 1, which is derived from the one made by A It ; 
one of the native explorers sent to Tibet by the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. I have altered the spelling 
of the names so as to reproduce the Tibetan sounds of the 
words, and have given a scale in Chinese 7 of three to the 
English mile as being more convenient for reference in this 








work. 


1 For an aunlysis of the contents of this work, see tnfra. 
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Tn transcribing Chinese characters I have used the system 
introduced by Sir Thomas F. Wade, giving the sound iu 
the Pekinese dialect—the only one with which I am familiar. 
In a few cases, however, I have given the sound of some 
characters in Southern Mandarin, as by so doing the Tibetan 
pronunciation was reproduced more closely. In transcribing 
Tibetan I have tried to use whenever possible the same 
system, and where this was impossible, I have approximately 
followed that used by H. A. Jiieschke in his Tibetan- 
English dictionary. The pronunciation of the spoken 
language of Tibet differing greatly from the written one, 
I have decmed it necessary to give, as a general rule, the 
sound of Tibetan words in the dialect spoken at [h’asa, 
besides the exact transcription in Roman letters. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The oldest monument extant in the Tibetan language, the bi- 
lingual inscription recording the treaty between the Mimperor 
lang Mu Tsung and the King of Tibet in a.p. 822, refers 
to the latter sovereign as DBod-gyi rgyal-po “ King of Bod,” 
und in other pussuges the country is called Bod ch’en-po 
“Great Bod.”! The word Bod (qx) is now, and probably 


always has been, pronounced like the French peu, a sound 
which the Chinese transcribed by a character (@f) at present 
pronounced fan. Moreover, Tibetans from Central ‘Tibet 
have at all times spoken of that portion of the country as 


Teu-Peu (Be “Qx) or “ Upper Tibet,’ 


’ it being along the 
upper courses of the principal rivers which flow eastward 
into China or the Indian Ocean. ‘This sound Zeu was 
transcribed by the Chinese 7’u (-4:); hence another name 
for Tibet in Chinese is Z’u-fan. 


? [stakhri (cired a.v. 590) speaks of Tibet as Tobbat, sce Yule, Glossary af 
Anglo-Indian Words, 8.0. flies p. 332. ‘Lhe etymology of thy word ‘Tibet 

given in the same work by Prof. de Lacouperie (p. 698) is conformable to native 
traditions, but etymologically incorrect. 
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In the tenth and eleventh centuries the sound TZeu-Peu 
was transcribed in Chinese T’teh-pu-té ($i Ay {#) and 7” u- 


po-te (tm =F th), Tu-po-te (BR) (A 4%), etc.! From the 
Mongols the Chinese borrowed the name that people gave the 
Tibetans, viz. Tangutu, transcribing it T’ang-ku-te (Jit FY xX). 
Othor names used by the Chinese to designate this country 
will be found mentioned in subsequent pages.? 


At the present day the expression Fun, Fan-min, T’u-fan, 
Fun-tsti, det Fan (8 Af),, Sheng Fan (4f2. $F) are only 


od 


applied to the tribes of Tibetan stock living near the border 
of Kan-su and Ssu-ch’uan, the first three terms being used 
for agricultural tribes, the latter three for pastoral and 
unreclaimed ones. In the province of Ssu-ch’uan the people 
inhabiting Eastern Tibet are called Man-izit (§f -f-)> or 
Dlan-chia (A 3), while the Kan-su people invariably call 
them Hung-mao-tzi (x hi} -f-) “ Red caps,” from the red 
turban usually worn by them. As to the people from 
Central Tibet, they are now colloquially called by the Chinese 
living on their eastern border TZs’ang-lijen (FR IE N) 
«Ts’ang men.” 

Tibet is divided between the Kingdom of Lh’asa, which 
covers the greater part of it, and a large number of in- 


1 Sce also infra. 
2 Chinese writers during the last two centuries have used the term Tni-pat-te 


(318 dfie i*) to designate Balti. The Msi-yu tsung chih, Bk. 1V. p. 23, 


describes it as follows: ‘‘ Tui-pai-te is tho name of a district in the Western 
regions, S.W. of Yarkand and due S. of Khoten, some 40 to 60 days’ riding. 
It is a brond tract of land conterminous with Ulterior Tibet. In it are neither 
walled towns, palaces, nor houses. The people excavate caves in the rocks in 
which they dwell. They raigo no crops, enttle is their only wealth. ‘They 
also live in felt tents. They wear their hair in plaits, on which they hang silver 
rings. Their clothes are made of conrse woollen stuff, and consist solely in 
a hich collared gown (eAuda) with narrow sleeves. ‘They are fire- worshippers. 
Each morning they take fuel and light a fire, and as it blazes up they prostrate 
themselves before it. Moreover, when they have any important undertaking 
on hand, they bow down and worship the fire. The soil of this country is 
alkaline and stony, producing nothing; the cattle even are not numerous. The 
rich have enough for their wants, but many of the poor have to go abroad to 
grin a livelihood. There are a great many of this people in Yarkand and 
Kashgar, where they are most industrious and painstaking. As soon as they 
have got together a little money, they go back to their homes. Their prince 
bas the title of Ahan, and, ne he is not rich, he takes his veople’s children and 
sells them in other localities as slaves, and the money thus obtained is his. ‘This 
is also done in Bolor.”’ 

3 For some mysterious reasons Tibetans object to this name, but not to the 
next one. 
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dependent or semi-independent principalities, of which there 
are eighteen in Kastern Tibet alone.! Chinese writers do 
not deal in detail with these little States, contenting them- 
selves with giving their names, population, the official ranks 
assigned the chiefs by the Chinese governinent, the amount 
of taxes due to the Emperor and some minor details. As 
I have examined these in another work,? I will omit them 
here, and turn at once to the question of the political 
organization of the Kingdom of Lh’asa as shown us in the 
Regulations of the Colonial Oflice, remarking that the 
political supremacy of China in Tibet dates from 1720: prior 
to that date the Imperial Resident or Amban only took part 
in ceremonial observances aud had no hand in the direction 
of affairs. 

Books 61 and 62 of the work above mentioned give the 
regulations to be followed by the Minister Resident in Tibet, 
the Lh’asa Amban.? 

“The Amban will consult with the Tulé lama or Pan-ch’en 
Rinpoch’é on all local questions brought before them on a 
footing of perfect equality. All officials from the rank of 
Kalin down and ecclesiastics holding official positions must 
submit all questions to him for his decision. Ife must watch 
over the condition of the frontier defences,‘ inspect the 
different garrisons, control the finances of the country, and 
watch over Tibet’s relations with the tribes living outside its 
frontier, etc.” 

The scction of the Regulations bearing on the question of 
Tibetan finance and on the mode of treating foreign missions 
is of too great interest to omit. I will give it in full: 

“The Tibetan people have to pay the Government annually 
a certain amount pro capite of grain, or native cloth, incense 


1 Or, according to the Chinese mode of dividing the country, thirty-three. 
2 See The Land of the Lamas: Notes of a Journey in China, Mongolia, and 
Tibet, Chap. V. and Appendix. 


3 Amban is a Manchu word corresponding to the Chinese Kk Fa Ta ch'en 
“ Minister of Stute’’; all Ambans are Manchus. 

¢ ‘This duty has been imposed on the Ambans since the Gorkha invasion of 
Tibet in 1794. The native government was also reorganized at the same time. 
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sticks, cotton, salt, butter, cheese, dressed mutton, tea, ete. 
In view, however, of the remoteness of their habitations and 
the difficulty of transportation, they are allowed to pay the 
equivalent in money. Any family owning cattle or sheep 
must pay as tax for every two head of cattle one silver coin 
(tranka) a year, and the same amount for every ten head of 
sheep. The people may also give at such times and in such 
amounts as please themselves, money or produce as voluntary 
gifts to the State. 

“ exclusive of the native produce paid the Government for 
traxes, the annual revenue in money amounts to probably 
127,000 ounces of silver. AI produce and monies received 
as taxes are stored away in the treasury in the Jok’ang (at 
Lh’asa), and are under the care of three Sha-dso-pa (ie. 
Treasurers). As to the native cloth, incense, and money 
received as fines, as well as the various donations and the 
half of the estates both reul and personal of all deceased 
persons, they are placed in the chief treasury, under the care 
of two other Sha-dso-pa. The Talé lama draws upon these 
two treasuries for governmental and other expenses. 

“The annual expenses may be calculated as follows: In 
the first moon of the year the lamas of Potala, as well as all 
those from the various temples and convents of Lh’asa, and 
those from Anterior and Ulterior Tibet, amounting in all to 
several myriads, assemble at the Jok’ang to rend the sacred 
books for twenty days. In thesecond moon of the year there 
is another gathering for the same purpose at the Jok’ang, 
lusting eight days.' For these two events some 70,900 ounces 
of silver are used in giving the assembled lamas money, 
scarves (A’atag), butter, tea, tsamba, etc. Besides this the 
daily religious services throughout the year (at Lh’asa) absorb 
about 389,200 ounces of silver for supplying the officiating 
lamas with butter and tea and other presents. Finally, 
24,400 ounces of silver are required annually for supplying 
the lamas of Potala (i.e. the Talé lama’s residence) with food 
and other necessaries, and for the purchase of objects to be 


1 This fenst is called Sung ch’é (gsung ch’os) in Tibetan. 
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given as return presents to persons making offerings to the 
Talé lama. | 

“It appears from the above that the expenditures are 
greater than the receipts, and there are furthermore the 
lamas of the great lumaseries of Séra, Gadin, Drébung, ete. 
who have to be provided for. 

“When the year’s harvest has been good, voluntary gifts 
to tho Government are very numerous, and there is a surplus 
of revenue. Now in the Chief Treasury there is a Minor 
Treasury, over which is a Sha-dso-pa, and every year, if there 
is a balance left over in the Chief Treasury in produce or 
money, it is put aside in the Minor Treasury. The Sha-dso- 
pa having a general supervision over all expenditures and 
receipts, they, in conjunction with the Kalén, make reports 
to the Amban. Whenever vacancies occur among the 
Kul6o or Sha-dso-pa, a report is made to the Amban, who, in 
conjunction with the Talé lama, makes selections of suitable 
persons. These offices cannot be filled by relatives of the 
Tulé lama. As to monies necessary for governmental ex- 
penses to be withdrawn from the Chief Treasury, the Amban 
will examine, in conjunction with the Chyi-lon Hutuketu,! 
into the nature of the expenses and the sources of revenue. 
Any malversation must be at once reported by the Chyi-lén 
Hutuketu to the Amban, who must investigate the matter 
and inflict the legal penalty. 

‘“As regards the people of Ulterior Tibet, they pay 
into the Chief Treasury (of their province) both grain and 
money taxes, the greater part of the dues being in produce. 
Tuking into account the produce and the money, they 
probably pay about 66,900 ounces of silver per annum. In 
times gone by the voluntary gifts from different localities 
made every year a surplus. But since the Gorkha invasion 


1 The Chyi-lia (g Ha) Tfutuketu is the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Tibet ; he is commonly called by the people Peu-gi jyabo, “ King of ‘Tibet,’’ or 
Jya-ts’ab (a7 : 24) ‘*Viceroy.’’ The Amban is also frequently spoken of as 


Gong-ma t sab (45 "HH: én) ‘The representative of the Emperor.”’ 
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(1794) the regular revenue and the voluntary donations cover 
approximately the requirements, The Amban, acting in 
conjunction with the Chyi-lin Hutuketu, must carefully 
examine the budget of Ulterior Tibet so that it always 
balances. 

“As to the Talé Jama's and the Pan-ch'en Rinpoch’e’s 
private expenses and ordinary requirements, they can regulate 
them as they see fit. 

“The officers at the head of the Chief Treasury of the 
Talé lama and of the Tan-ch’en Rinpoch’é must examine 
what is the balance in hand after providing for the lamas, 
and such sums must be used for the Tibetan troops. The 
expenditure of these monics is under the superintendence of 
the Amban.”’ 

Let us examine now the part played by the Amban in 
the relations of Tibet with foreign nations. The same work 
from which the above is taken says: ‘The relations of the 
Gorkhas of Nepal with Tibet are under the control of 
the Amban,. When this people bring the products of 
their country to present to the Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en 
Rinpoch’é, return presents are necessary, and the Amban 
must decide what they shall be. When presents are being 
brought the Talé lama from within the borders (of China P), 
the native authorities must report the fact to the Amban, 
who will settle the matter. 

“ Bhutan, in which country the Red sect preponderates, 
sends men every year to Tibet to offer the Talé lama presents. 
The petty tribes of Sikkin, from Tumlung (?) and the Moing 
(valley ?) also send people to Tibet.!. On such occasions the 
frontier posts must sce how many persons are on the mission 
and report to the Amban, who can allow it to enter the 
country. IIe will inform it of the length of time it may 
stop at Gyantzé and order the troops to protect it. When 
the mission has come to Lh’asa, and its members have 


1 The Chinese text reads Zp fe ae ee KX 6 4 ee The first 
three characters are the transcription of the Tibetan name of Sikkim, Dré mo 
djong. ‘The meaning of the other five is more difficult to determine. T umlung 
is the capital of Sikkim, and the Moing one of the rivers which flow through it. 
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finished their devotions, the envoys of the above-mentioned 
tribes will inform the Ambyn that they aro ready to leave, 
when he will give them letters. 

“As to the addresses which the tribes have for presentation 
to the Tule lama, they must first subunit them to the Amban, 
who will have them translated and will examine them. 
Later on the Amban and the Talé lama will conjuintly 
prepare replies which will be given the envoys. Tho number 
of persous on the missions having been again veritied, they 
will be sent back to their homes. 

“Although the Kalin are the Ministers of Stato of the 
Talé lama, they may not hold direct intercourse with tribes 
outside the frontiers. Should these tribes have occasion 
to write to the Kuldn, these latter must forward the letters 
to the Amban, and he, acting in concert with the Talé lama, 
will prepare answers, but the Kalén may not answer them 
directly. 

“Should letters be exchanged surreptitiously between the 
Kalén and tribes beyond the frontiers, the Amban will 
reinove the Kalén from office.” 

We will now inquire into the judicial functions of the 
Amban. 

‘“‘ Whenever in any litigation between natives in Anterior 
or Ulterior Tibet a money commutation has been adjudicated, 
the amount of the fine must be put on the record and 
forwarded to the Amban, who has it filed. 

“Jn cases where doubt exists as to the exact nature of 
the crime, the case must be submitted to the Amban, who 
investigates and decides it. 

‘In cases of confiscation of property, if extortions have 
been committed, the facts must be reported to the Amban. 

“With the above exceptions, the native judges will judge 
all crimes according to justice,! but they are not permitted 
to order of themselves confiscations.” 


1 No mention is made of any written code of laws, nor do I believe that one 
exists—the amount of the bribe which one or the other of the litigants, or the 
criminals, is willing to give the judges being the ouly standard by which they 


decide suits. 
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The socage dues and corvees owed by all Tibetans to 
travelling officials, and which are known as ula, weigh very 
heavily on them, taking them and their beasts of burden 
away from their labour usually at the season of the year 
when they can least afford to be absent from their fields 
aud often using up large amounts of their scanty supplies 
of food. In many places along tho most frequented roads, 
the natives have fled to remote places where they have more 
chances of escaping theso duties. Sung Chung-t’ang, the 
author of the Jsi-chao t’u liieh, himself an ex-Amban in 
Tibet, remarking on the necessity of the Amban looking 
after the welfare of the people and saving them from op- 
pression, says in connexion with the ula, that in the Kelung 
district on the Nepalese frontier, at the village of Ch’iung- 
tui, where there used to be fifty families, only eight remained 

in his time, but that notwithstanding this, they had to per- 
- form the same duties to Government and pay the same taxes as 
were exacted from the fifty families who lived there before 
them. Again, in the Sako district, north of Tsung-ko, where 
there used to be over 1000 families, there were only 300 at the 
time, but they had to perform all the duties and pay the 
same taxes as did the 1000. Such cases, he concludes, are 
very numerous, the blame falling on the local headmen and 
the magistrates, whose avidity is insatiable, and it requires 
the constant supervision of the Amban to restrain them. 

According to the Regulations of the Colonial Office, the 
Amban has alone the right to grant “cards of exemption ” 
(ff #2) from the «w/a or from other: taxes. The names of 
persons deserving such exemptions are reported by the Tulé 
lama to the Amban, who, if he sees fit, gives them an ex- 
emption ticket. The families of soldiers are exempted from 
all personal services, but in case of bad behaviour, death, or 
dismissal, the pido is withdrawn and destroyed. 

“As to military matters, the Amban, besides inspecting 
annually the frontier defences and the various garrisons, has 
to see that the troops are regularly paid. In the spring and 
autumn of each year the officials of the Chief Treasury— 
from whence are tuken all sums necessary for the mainten- 
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ance of the native troops, remit to the Amban the sum 
necessury for paying them off. The latter forwards it in turn 
to the proper authorities, who, acting with the Dipén (ie. 
Generals), assemble the troops and pay them. If the soldiers 
do not receive the exact amounts due them, the fact must be 
reported to the Amban, who will have the delinquents 
punished. 

‘Tibetan soldiers also receive twice a year an allowance of 
grain, and the Amban must give the necessary orders to the 
military authorities to lave it in reudiness, and that they, 
with the Dipdén, distribute it to the men.”’ 

We will finally examine what are the duties of the Amban 
as regards filling vacancies in ecclesiastical offices. The same 
work from which we have been quoting says: “ When there 
occurs a vacancy among the /C’anpo lamas (i.e. Abbots) of 
the large lamaseries, the Talé lama informs the Amban of 
the fact, when they, having consulted with the Iutuketu 
under whose supervision the lamasery is, choose a new in- 
cumbent, to whom a scal and a patent of investiture are 
given, and who resides thereafter in the lamasery. 

“When vacancies occur among the K’anpo of the smaller 
lamaseries, the Tulé lama fills them:as he chooses.” 

It is not necessary to say more here of the organization 
and working of the ecclesiastical or secular government of 
Tibet, to which ample reference 18 made further on, and 
we will pass on to consider the question of the population 
of Central Tibet. The Sheng wu chi, the only work I have 
seen which gives the subject any attention, says that ac- 
cording to a census made in: 1737, and recorded in the 
Colonial Office at Peking, there were 302,500 lamas and 
120,438 families of laymen in Anterior Tibet (i.e. the 
province of Wu), and 13,700 lamas and 6752 families of 
laymen in Ulterior Tibet (éc. Tsang). Assuming cach 
family to contain 6:7 persons,! we find a lay population in 
Anterior Tibet of 806,034, and in Ulterior Tibet of 45,238, 


' Cunningham, Ladak, p. 284, says this was the average obtained by an 
accurate census of Lahul and Spiti. Page 288, he gives the average per house 
in Luduk us 6 and Spiti 4-3. 
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and 316,200 lamas in the two provinces, making a general 
population of 1,268,372 for Central Tibet. If to this we 
add 294,060 for Chinese Tibet, we have o grand total of 
1,562,423 souls for the whole of Tibet towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century. We have no means of con- 
trolling these figures by reports of recent Indian explorers 
or European travellers, but it appears highly probable that 
the present population of Central Tibet does not greatly 
exceed in numbers that of the eighteenth century, for the 
same influences which we know to be at work keeping 
down the population of Chinese Tibet, are much more 
powerful in Central Tibet. Thus, for example, in the city 
of Lh’asa, we learn from Nain Singh’s report that ac- 
cording to a census made in 1854 there were 27,000 lamas. 
while the lay population was only composed of 9000 women 
and 6000 men.' Besides this, the existence of polyandry, 
or promiscuity, among a large portion of the people, is 
sure to be a cause of decrease in the population. Father 
Desgodins mentions, among other causes which operate 
against the increase of the population of Tibet, the con- 
figuration of the soil, bad administration, usury, social 
depravity, etc., all of which tend, he thinks, to prevent 
any great or rapid increase. Ile, however, puts down the 
population at four millions, following, he says, Chinese 
official documents, and he thinks that possibly this figure 
only comprises the tribute-paying population, exclusive of 
farmers, servants, slaves, beggars, perhaps even lamas.” 
From what information I have been able to gather, both 
documentary and oral, I believe, as I have stated above, 
that the population docs not greatly excecd two millions, 
for wherever Iiuropenn or ILindu travellers have recorded 
any figures concerning the number of people in the diflerent 


1 See tnd. I do not reckon the frequent ravages made by small- 
pox, which sweeps away vast numbers of people. Tn £834, in Ladak, 14,000 
persons, or yisth of the population, were carricd off by it. See Cunningham, 
Ladak, p. 287. | 

2 See Le Thibrt Map és ta correspondance des missionnarrea, par C. TE. Desgzodine, 
1885, p. 241. It is highly probable that quite a large portion of the pastoral 
part of the people was not counted iv the census of 1737, but this would not 
change very materially the total. 
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localities they have visited, these figures have invariably 
been greatly inferior to those given by Chinese authors 
fifty or a hundred years earlicr, so it would seem that we 
cannot bo fur astray if we accept the figures furnished us 
by the Chinese for tho middlo of the eighteenth century 
as giving, with a sufficient approximation to the truth, that 
of the present time. Chinese statistics, like those of all 
other nations, err invariably through excess, and there is no 
reason to suppose that tho figures under discussion are an 
exception to this rule, so the amount by which they exceed 
the truth in the middle of the last century would be quite 
a fuir allowanco for the increase of population since that date. 

As supplementing the details contained in the body of 
this work on the routes traversing the country and inciden- 
tully tho frontier defences, and the strategical importance 
of different points throughout the country, especially along 
the southern frontier, the book of Sung Yun, former Chinese 
Amban in Tibet,' is of great interest, and, though his 
remarks are rather lengthy, I believe that I cannot do 
better than translate them here. 

“To the S.W. (of Iuh’asa) there are the very important 
frontier posts of Saka, Kilung, Nieluin, Rung-tsa, Kata, 
Tingé, Kamba dzong, and Pakri dzong, all of which require 
careful and detailed description. 

“N. of Nielam is the post of Tingri, under the command 
of a captain, with a garrison of Chinese and Tibetan troops. 
Three stages from Tingri one comes to Nielam, which place 
is separated from it by the great mountain of Tung la, a 
most important strategical position. Light stages W. of 
Tingri one comes to Kilung. One passes on the road the 
military post of Mangkaputui, the Yanga la mountain, that 
of Kung-t’ang la, the towns of Tsungka, Lingwa-changkia, 
Ch’amuk’a, Chao-tipi-lei, and Panghsiu, all of which are 
strategically important. 

‘ Rung-tsa is S.W. of Tingri four stages, and between the 
two lucalities are dangerously rugged mountain gorges where 


' See preface, p. 3, and Ist-chao Uu-lieh, 1. p. 19 et seq. 
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the road is only wide enough for one person. Furthermore, 
to the S.W. of Tingri one has to go through the mountains 
to Trashi dzong and Lungmai. After three stages one 
reaches Kata -on the frontier. Along the whole of this 
route are very fine defensive positions. 

“Far to the N.W. of Tingri are the Saka nomads, whose 
lands confine on Nari; but these are outside of Tingri. 

“N. of Tingri two stages one comes to the military post of 
Shék’ar. This is a high road which passes here. <A few 4 
to the W. of this post commence a series of precipitous 
gorges, one of which is called Lori, another Kuoch’iung la, 
and these positions screen Shék’ar. To the S. Shék’ar is 
connected with Kata, distant four stages from it. The road 
is narrow, and there is the great Kila mountain to cross. 

“From Shék’ar going 8.E. by way of Giudue (C/’un-tut), 
Mapukia, and the Chungwu la mountain, the road leads 
straight to the Sakya monastery over level ground. This 
road is a general highway, over which travel the Nepalese 
and Kashmiri merchants. 

“Two stages N. of Shék’ar one comes to the great Kia-ts’o 
mountain,’ on which is the military post of Lolo t’ang (or 
station). The country to the W. of this mountain is called 
La-gu lung-gu (ic. nine passes, nine valleys). To the N.W. 
of it is the original home of the Tibetans (Tangutans), and 
to the E. the Porung-pa nomads, who reach on the I. to 
Yanga la and on the W. to Kung-t’ang la, which in turn 
confines on the eastern border of Saka. The lake (on this 
mountain) is of strategical importance, and from its (waters) 
come pestilential emanations. 

“One stage to the N. (lit. inside) of Shék’ar one reaches 
Latze, and two stages S.E. of Latze, over a level road, 
is Sakya. Ten stages N.W. of Latze, over 2 most difficult 
road, one comes to Dzongk’a. Five stages N. of Latze 
one reaches Trashil’unpo of Ulterior Tibet, by a road which 
is most dangerous and difficult in four places, namely, 


1 This should literally be translated ‘lake mountain,” as Aia-ts’o stands for 


Tibetan jya-¢s’o, ““Inke.’ Further on, the words which I have translated ‘lake ’’ 
are kia-ts’o in the Chinese text. 
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going from W. to H.: Kopola, Ridung pa, P’eng-ts’o ling, 
and the gorges of mount Godeng. ‘To the I. of P’eng-ts’o 
ling, the road running along a precipice, a wall has been 
built, behind which the road passes. Going from Trashi- 
Vunpo W. to Latze, the right-hand road is the one generally 
used. 

“Going due 8.W. from the gorges of mount Godeng one 
reaches Latze by a short cut, along which is the defile of 
mount Chu-ao-lung, through which only horsemen in single 
file can pass. ‘This is the middle road; it is a most dangerous 
and important one, and breastworks have been thrown up in 
it which close the pass. 

“From Trashil’unpo going W. by Nart’ang one passes 
over the table mountain of Tak’o la. It is 60 & from 
Trashil’unpo, and is an excellent location for an ambuscade. 
It also covers Trashil’unpo. Coming to the lamasery of 
Kangjyen the road divides—one branch going S.W. by 
mount Lang la (which covers the near approach to Trashi- 
l’unpo), on top of which there are 64 obo (i.e. “stone heaps”’) 
corresponding in number to the signs of the pa-kua system ; 
thence through the Tibetan military station of Ch’alung, and 
Ch’iido, Chiang gong and Ami gong, at which last three | 
places are barriers. Passing over the big mountain of Ajung 
la and then turning to the W., this road brings one to 
Sakya. This is the left-hand road and a highway travelled 
by merchants. 

“ Going S.W. from Sakya one reaches Kata in five stages 
(Mupukia, Ch’untui, Yitsar, Ch’ugur, Lungmai). Following 
the frontier I. from Kata, one comes after four days to the 
frontier of Tingjyé. 

“Going from Trashil’unpo south by way of Nart’ang, 
ono enters the South Mountains, then through Rin-chentze, 
Tako, Lagulunggu, throughout which country the mountains 
and passes are extremely dangerous and narrow and following 
each other in rapid succession. Altogether four days bring 
one to Tingjyé. 

“Ninety to the EK. of Trashil’unpo is the military 
post of Polang. Going thence 8.1%, one enters the moun- 
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tains, and passing the military post of Tui-ch’iung, then 
Jingur la and other mountains, all of which are of the 
greatest importance strategically, then Dzo-mujé, and along 
the south side of luke Tung, one comes after six days to 
Tingjyé. 

“From Tingjyé going E. one stage one reaches Kamba- 
dzong. Thence three days eastward and one comes to 
Pakri, which place was originally called Namjyé Karpo. 
IIere there grows neither barley nor rice. This place is the 
southern frontier of Tibet... ... The Tibetans say that 
their southern frontier is protected by a wall of water, and 
many troops are not needed for its defence. So in this case 
the important strategical points are outside the frontier. 

“Four stages N. of Pakri dzong is Gyantsé dzong, and 
along the route thither are many important strategical 
points. Thus from Gyantsé to Gangnar and its environs 
are a series of rugged mountains, and from Gangnar south-. 
wards are defiles. ‘To the E. W. and 8S. of Pakri dzong are 
mountains, and to the N. of it is a lake. 

“At Gyantsé is a captain with a garrison of Chinese and 
Tibetan troops. The two posts of Tingri and Gyantsé are 
under the orders of the Assistant Amban resident at 
Shigatsé. 

“Proceeding from Lh’asa in a south-westerly direction 
for seven days, a distance of over 600 7, one reaches Gyan- 
tsé, thence going W. by way of Palang, some 200 and 
odd 7, one comes to Trashil’unpo. This is the direct road 
between Lh’asa and Shigatsé. As to the important points 
on this road, if one is going from Lh’asa, they are Ch’ushul, 
Patsé, and Giudue (C/’un-tut), all N. of Gyuntsé. HE. of 
Gyantsé are T’s’oma and Kung-po, which are passes on the 
southern frontier of Anterior Tibet. 

“There is a short route from Lh’asa to Trashil’unpo, 
which passes by Mount Patsé, thence N.W. along Lake 
Yamdok Palti, down the valley of Rin-pen. ‘This route 
is two days shorter than the high road. 

“There is yet a northern road between Lh’asa and 
Trashil’unpo, going N.. from the latter place on the N. 
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side of the Tsangpo and through the Yangpachan steppe— 
ten stages in all to Lh’asa. It is as good as the high road. 
The important points along it are a defile to the HK. of 
Déching, the broad mountain of VPabulé, Marjyang and 
Lat’ang, all of which are of strategic value. 

“Tf one proceeds to the N.M. of Yangpachan for three 
stages, one reaches the steppes of the Dam Mongols. ‘Thence 
one stage N.1i., and one comes to the steppes of the J9 
tribes (under the control of the I[si-ning Amban. Thence 
due Kast one reaches the Kara ussu (or Nak-ch’u), whence 
a direct road, all the way over the steppes, leads to I[si- 
ning (in Kan-su). If, leaving the Kara ussu, one goes 
S.W. by way of Lecheng and Talung, one arrives at Lh’asa 
after nine days. Along this route ure also important points 
but not of extreme interest.” 

To the above information may be added the following 
concerning the routes connecting Chinese Turkestan with 
Tibet, which I take from the //si-yi kao ku lu (Bk. 6). 
“There are four roads leading to ‘Tibet from Chinese ‘Turke- 
stan: 1° From Yarkand around the Ts’ung ling and thence 
through Nari to Ulterior Tibet (or Trashil’unpo). This 
route is made extremely difficult by the prevalence of noxious 
vapours.) 2°, From the Mahommedan town of Yashar in 
Kuché. It passes through marshes and morasses (in the 
Ts’aidam ?) and is difficult. 3° By way of the Muru ussu 
of the Kokonor region (the Dré ch’u of Tibetans). 4°. From 
the Mahommedan town of Kurlya in KKhoten. This road goes 
due EK. by way of Kopi to Galtsang guja. Thence, leaving 
Pang t’ang, across a lake 40 l/, from whence 600 and odd Ui 
bring one to the Tengri nor. Here there is a most dangerous 
iron wire bridge to cross. 200 4 more brings one to the 
Sang-ts’o (lake), and after 100 and some tens of /i more, one 
reaches Yangpachan, from which place it is some 200 @ to 
Lh’asa.” 

The preceding extracts, although taken from works of the 


1 By this expression, which continually recurs throughout this work, mast 
be understood that the read is at such a high altitude that the rarefaction of the 
air seriously affects the respiration and the actiou of the heart. 
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last century, lose nothing of their value thereby, as reference 
to memorials and despatches from the Chinese Minister at 
Lh’asa to the Emperor published in the Peking Gazette 
during recent years will show. The supremacy of China 
is more complete even than in the last century, especially 
in all that concerns Tibet’s foreign relations, and the pressure 
of foreign powers to have the country opencd to their subjects 
1s causing a rapid extension of Chinese power over the 
remoter sections of it, as the people feel thomsclves unable 
to cope with such delicate and, to them, dangerous subjects 
and must needs call in Chinese assistance. 

What other information I have been able to cull from 
Chinese works will be found in foot-notes to the translation 
of the Wei Ts’ang ¢’u chih or in supplementary ones at the 
ends of the chapters; in the preceding pages I have only 
given such extracts as could not find their places there. 
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fii i bid 
Wei Ts’ang t'u chih, 


Inrropucrion By Lu ILua-cr’u. 


A topography is a description of a country, and such a 
description comprises that of the land and its inhabitants; 
detailed and succinct descriptions are both included in this 
-category of works. 

If a writer composes a work on simple hearsay, and does 
not corroborate the statements he makes by personal investi- 
gation, critics may well doubt the accuracy of the facts he 
hus stated. Consequently if in what one hus seen, heard, or 
learnt by report, there be any strange facts, it is necessary 
that the record of such be substantiated by proofs, so that 
they may be believed and put beyond doubt. 

The collection of books called the Ssu-h’u ch’uan-shu, 
published by imperial order, contains every description of 
miuterials; all the classics, histories, and local topographies are 
so fully studied, the history of every locality so thoroughly 
inquired into and made accessible through this compilation, 
that it is utterly impossible to add anything to it. 

My friend Ma Shuao-yiin, in view of the fact that no work 
had heretofore been published on the country between Ta- 
chien-lu and the extremity of Tangut,! has, in collabora- 
tion with my friend Sheng Mei-ch’i, examined the section 
on the Western Regions in the Topography of Ssu-ch’uan 
(Ssu-ch’uan Pung chih), the anonymous work entitled Lsi-yii 
chi shih, and the IJIsi-7's’ang chih. They have arranged 
all their multitudinous statements, collected their scattered 
remarks, and put them in order, using as their standard and 
chief authority the Institutes of the Ta Ch’ing dynasty (Za 

1 The word Tangut is interchangeable with IIsi-Ts’ang, or Tibet, although 
since Colonel Prjevalsky’s travels it has come to be used by Europeans as 


designating the ‘Tibetan-speaking tribes in the Kokouor region, known to 
Tibetans ne Andowa and Panak’a,. 
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Ch’ing hui-tien). All these facts they have condensed into one 
book which they have entitled Wei-7's’ang t'u chih, supple- 
menting the insufficiency of the maps by describing tersely 
but sufliciently the different subjects. Such a topography 
cannot be deemed a work of no weight. 

The people who owe allegiance to the great emperors who 
now govern us, and who are inscribed on the official register 
of the empire, are more numerous now than at any former 
period, hence this book’s range is vastor than that of provious 
ones. 

In the fifty-first year (of Ch’ien-lung, 1786) I received 
orders to proceed to Tibet in conjunction with the commissary 
department of the army. The distance from my home to 
Tibet (t.e. Lh’asa) is nearly 10,000 /i,) and the voyage thither 
and back, together with my sojourn there, occupied four 
years, 80 I ought to be well acquainted with everything con- 
cerning this country. I would not have been unwilling to 
write a work on the subject myself, but in view of the 
present work of pacification of the savage tribes and the 
vast field of inquiry which military works cover, my 
description would perforce have been incomplete. So Shao- 
yiin, Mei-Ch’i, and myself have carefully examined this 
work, and so vivid have I found its descriptions, that they 
carried me back to the days when I was travelling in Tibet. 

At present the wild Gorkhas have everywhere shown their 
deceitfulness; the Imperial forces are advancing against 
them, and they can no more escape than fish at the bottom of 
u cauldron, so easy will be the task of putting out the flames 
of revolt and restoring order. If those who accompany our 
troops procure this book and study it, they will learn what 
relates to Wu and what to Tsang, the length of the road and 
the difficulties which beset it, the periods of prosperity 
and of decline of the country from days of old, the character 
of the natives, their strong and their weak points. The Z’u 
k’ao chih contains notices on all such questions as chronology, 
the modes of address, the people’s characteristics, the products _ 


' Tt may be assumed for convenience snke that 3 Zi correspond to ono English 
mile, but iu a mouutainvus country the length of a di is much shorter. 
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of the soil, the mountains and rivers, and the local customs. 
Iiverything which can contribute towards the pacification of 
the Burbarians (i.e. the Nepalese) is contained in this work. 
Finally there is a vocabulary of Eastern Tibetan (Man #i}) 
words carefully compiled by Yang Sheng-an, giving the 
native words and their local pronunciation.! 

Some future day, when the great object in view shall have 
been attained, and the barbarians (i.e. the Gorkhas) shall 
have been completely pacified, and it will be time to chant 
a hymn of victory and peace, then this book will be found 
to contain valuable materials for the selection of Ilis Majesty 
in his desire to become acquainted with remote parts of his 
Kmpire,? and will also be of much use to scholars and high 
dignitaries in their researches ; hence the usefulness of com- 
piling this work of reference is not inconsiderable. 

Written in the 57th year of Ch’ien-lung (1792) by Lu 
IIua-ch’u from North of the Yang-tzii. 


Prerace by Ten Lincg-YUan.3 


The Wei Ts’ang ¢’u chih was written by Ma Shao-yiin, 
and corrected and revised by Sheng Mei-ch’i. 

The Imperial army had valiantly overpowered the heads of 
the rebellion,‘ and nothing remained capable of arresting its 
progress. ‘Though the mperor’s forces were on a warlike 
expedition, and there was no leisure to thoroughly investi- 
gate the stages, mountains, rivers, system of government, 


1 This section hes been omitted in the present translation, as it only contains 
a few terms peculiar to the country. 


: £ Ly Ati Je K -f- ip iif Zz dR. Vu-Astian is the name 


riven to a light carringe which the emperors in olden times made use of 
in their tours of inspection through the Empire, especially in the remoter parts, 
the object of such journeys being to get acquainted with the customs of the 
people and tho condition of the country. © Light chariot envoys’? were, prior 
to the Han dynasty, sent out periodically to visit the different states subject or 
tributary to China, to note their ways of speech and manners, etc. See Th. 
Watters, Hssays on the Chinese Language, p. 32. 

§ This preface was omitted in Klaproth’s translation. 

‘ The author here refers to the Tibetan campaign of Kang-hsi, or Ch’ien- 
lung. le calls attention to the fact that the oflicial report which must have 
been submitted after the campaign could not reuder the present publication useless. 
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archology, customs, people, zoology, and natural productions 
of the different localities, still the record which was written, 
being of things seen, all it contains is likely to be exact. 
Furthermore, a report on the victory was presented to the 
Throne without a moment’s Joss; it was necessarily, however, 
only a composition extolling merit and proclaiming it to the 
world, and designed to present at a glance a complete résumé 
(of the subject). 

In order to imitate the achievements of my ancestors, I 
accompanied my grandfather to Tua-chien-lu eleven years 
ago (1781 ?). I have carefully compared (the statements of 
the present work) with what I heard and saw (while in 
Tibet), and have added to or retrenched from passages of this 
book, so that it may now be compared with other works on 
the subject (and corroborated by them). 

The book is divided into five parts, each preceded by maps. 
Detailed accounts of the routes, mountains, and rivers, a 
certain number of itineraries, the temples, and pictures of the 
different types of Tibetans, with explanations, are comprised 
in the 7°u-h’ao (2 parts). | 

General accounts of the local customs and inhabitants, 
giving every particular, are next collected in the Supplement 
(Chih-liieh) (2 parts). 

There is also one part containing a Tibetan vocabulary, in 
preparing which—conscious of the incapacity of youth— 
frequent revisions have been made by Chin-chiin Wen-loan, 
Ch’ai Chiin-feng, and Chang Chiin-feng. If I myself had 
not visited Tibet, my words would not inspire confidence. 

Such is the substance of the work which follows. 


Preracrt sy Ma Suao-ytn anv Suena Met-cun’1. 


In the autumn of 1791 the Gorkhas commenced hostilities 
on the Tibetan borders. The Emperor, in order to strike 
them with terror, has ordered his troops to advance, and 
from Ch’eng-tu to Ulterior and Anterior Tibet, military 
depots are everywhere being established. To enable those 
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who have to join the army to become thoroughly well informed 
about the roads, mountains, rivers, characters of the people, 
and local customs along this immensely long route, these 
subjects have all been carefully set down in the present work. 

Anterior Tibet is called Wei, and Ulterior Tibet Z’sang, but 
the maps which accompany this work do not only give these 
general designations, but indicate the different localities in 
each of these provinces; hence the title ‘‘ Description of Wei 
and Tsang ’”’ given to this compilation. 

This part of the Western Regions did not formerly recog- 
nize the suzerainty of China; but the influence of the reign- 
ing dynasty has spread so fur, that for the last century it has 
been a part of the Empire. There has existed for a long 
time past a section on the Western Regions in the Topography 
of Ssu-ch’uan (Ssu-ch’uan Cung-chih) ; the present book is 
based on this work, and we have written nothing on our own 
authority. 

IIleretofore there has been the J/si-7s’ang chih and the 
Hsi-yit chi, both works of unknown authors. The general 
arrangement of these books is loose, and though the facts 
in them are exposed with precision and lucidity, they contain 
unfortunately a great many errors. ‘These works not having 
been printed, the errors have gone on accumulating through 
the misconceptions of copyists. In the present work we 
have corrected these errors and havo brought out the original 
meaning, for we would not impuir the good work of former 
writers, 

Those whom their duty compels to travel must necds cross 
mountains and rivers. The local customs, the characters of 
the people, are important questions for those who have to 
exumine the border-lunds. ‘The distances from one place to 
another are made known by the maps and the explanatory 
~ text. The mountains, rivers, and antiquities are all given in 
the supplement (Chih-lieh), in the preparation of which great 
care has been taken, aud in which, to escape the censure of | 
critics, we have omitted nothing. 

In order to reduce this book to a small compass, so that. it 
may be easily carricd in one’s luggage, we have omitted 
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from west of Ta-chien-lu any mention of small places off 
the road, and also the names of local officials. We bave, 
however, given after the itinerary pictures of the different 
types of Tibetans. - 

The maps which accompany this work extend as far as 
Nielam. ‘Ta-chien-lu, Lit’ang, Bat’ang, Ch’amdo, and Lari 
are the five most important stages on the route to Lh’asa, 
and Nielam is near the frontier of the rebellious Gorkhas ; 
the Imperial forces must thus needs pass through them on 
their warch against the rebels. Outside of this (route) we 
have given no details about other roads, so as to abridge as 
much as possible. 

Next comes a chapter of Tibetan words, which we have 
obtained from competent persons who could make themselves 
understood by Tibetans, and in which the words and their 
signification are carefully written side by side. 

We have given in this work only the most authorilative 
statements, so that it may be of servico to thoso who will be 
with the army. We have prefaced the maps with a general 
description of the country, and have followed them up with 
itineraries. All that is not along the road travelled has not 
been dwelt on in detail. We hope that the Chih-liieh which 
we have compiled and the Tibetan vocabulary, which together 
form three parts of this work, will all be examined, but we 
cannot assert that they are free from errors, but that is for 
our readers to decide. 

This book was written in 1791, while the Imperial forces 
were marching west in their irresistible advance, but the 
official report concerning the happy termination of the cam- 
paign has not yet been made, so that we cannot embody in the 
latter part of our work an account of the pacification of Tibet. 

Our chief authority has been the Institutes of the Ta 
Cl’ing dynasty (Za Ci’ing hui-tien), besides which we have 
had a number of other works, and have been able to avail 
ourselves of oral information. We fear, however, that the 
selections we have made were not the most judicious, and we 
entertain the hope that the good fortune will befall us of 
having some accomplished savant point out our errors. 


at 


f, 


Itinerary from Ch’eng-tu fu to Lh’asa.—Lh’asa and its 
history.—Itinerary from Lh’asa to Shigatsé (Trashi- 
Punpo).—Trashi’unpo and its history.—Itineraries. 
—Customs and dress of Tibetan and neighbouring 


tribes. 


Ch’eng-tu is the Liang Chou of the Books of Yii (Yi- 
kung), it is under both the Ching and duet constellations, 
and overshadows the Hsi-yii as would a high building (the 
surrounding houses). 

Ta-chien-lu holds the pass between China and the outer 
countries. Tar to the west of it is Tibet. As to the country 
to the east of it, although extremely difficult and rugged, its 
people generally, as well as its productions and customs, 
being so similar to those of China, it becomes useless to dwell 
on them here, and it will only be necessary to give the route 
maps together with the names of the different places by 
which the road passes.! 


1. Ch’eng-tu Hsien to Shuang-Liu I[sien. TTalt. 
Shuang-liu Usien to Hsin-ching Usien. Stage. 


Irom Ch’eng-tu a road leads north to Ch’in-feng,? one 
eastward to Ching-hsiang,® one south to Lin-chao (Yiin-nan), 
and to the west it borders on the T’u-fan country. 

5 di from the 8. gate of Isien-cheng (Ch’eng-tu) the Wen 
li bridge is crossed. (Wu Ifou accompanicd to this spot 
Ching hou, envoy of the Prince of Wu.) 15 “ farther the 
‘Tsu ch’iao is crossed (now the boundary between the Tsan- 
shih and Shuang-liu IIsien). 10 @¢ farther the Chin-hua 


1 Tho rond from ‘Ta-chien-In to Lh’asa ofd Bat’ang, Ch’amdo, etc., is called 
by the uatives Jya lam (¥ . AH), or the ‘‘lligh read."") The one vid IIsi- 
ning Fu in Kan-su is called the Chang lam (35° aA), or “ Northern road.”’ 


2 A department (chow) in Shensi. Seo Playfair, Zoeens and Cities of China, 
No. 1126. 
§ Hsiang-yang Fu in Hupeh. Dlayfair, op. cit. No. 2786. 
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bridge is crossed. 10 Ji farther one comes to Shuang-liu 
Mesien (tho Kuang-tu country of the Han dynasty). 5 i 
outside the south gate Nun-lin p’u is passed. 10 4 further 
one crosses the Huang shui river. (This river flows S. from 
Wen-chiang I[sien 40 /, crossing its eastern boundary, it 
enters P’eng-shan IIsicn and falls into the Min chiang.) 
10 4 farther is Chuan-tou p’u! (on the border of Hesin-ching 
HIisien). 15 @ further is Hua-ch’iao-tzii.2 After 10 Ui one 
comes to I[sin-ching I[sien (the Wu-yang of the Han).$ 

Total distance 90 7. The high road is level, the country 
fertile and spreading far away. 


2. IIsin-ching Hsien to Hsia-chiang ho. Halt. 
Hsia-chiang ho to Ch’iung Chou. Stage. 


5 li from the 8. gate of Hsin-ching to T’ai-ping ch’ang. 
§ li to the T’ieh-ch’i bridge (under it flows the T’ieh-ch'i ho ; 
Wu Ifou established an iron forge here). 20 di to the IIsia- 
chiang river. (It takes its rise in Ta-i-E[sien, to the EK. 
of the ]Io-ming mountain, and derives its name from the 
sinuosities (Z/sia #}) of its course. It forms the boundary 
of Ch’iung Chou.) 15 i to Kuo-ch’iao p’u. 20 “ to Sheng- 
hua p’u. 15 Ui to the T’ien kuan bridge. 10 4 to Ch’iung 
Chou.4 It is the Lin-ch’iung of the Han. Ilere it was that 
Ssu-ma Ch’ang-hsing met Cho Wen-chiin. In the south 
street of the town there is a Wen chiin well. 

Total distance 90 7. Flat country. After this the road 
gradually becomes rough. 


3. Ch'iung Chou to Ta t’ang p’u.  ILalt. 
Ta t’ang p’u to Po-chan. Stage. 


Leaving by the south gate of Ch’iung Chou one crosses 
the ferry on the Nan ho (also known as the Ch’iung shui). 


1 Gill, River af Golden eaten vol. ii. p. 420, calls it Chan-To-P’u, 13} miles 
from Ch’eng-tu. 

2 Altitude 1632 feet (Gill). 

3 Alt. 1595 feet. 203 miles from Ch'eng-tu (Gill). J[si-Ty'ang t'u i'ao, 
II. 17 has 105 &. 7 

¢ 184 miles from Hsin-ching Hsien. Alt. 1637 feet (Gil), Isi-Ts'ang 
t'u kao, 110 ds. 


CH’ENG-TU FU TO LIDASA. 99 


From the Ta-t’ung street on to the brow of a small hill, 10 “ 
to the Shih li bridge. 10 2 to Wo-lung ch'ang. 10 di to 
Kao-hsi p’u (boundary of P’u chiang). 10 7 to Ta tang p’u.! 
10 &@ to Wan Kung hill. (In the ILung-wu period of the 
Ming, Lan Yu on an expedition to Yiin-nan cut a road 
through the rock, using over 10,000 workmen (hung wan), 
hence the name.) 10 4 to Tiao-fane p’u. 8 2) to Mo-chu 
kuan. 7 &@ the other side of Ifv-chia-p’ing (boundary of 
Ming-shan ILsien), one arrives at Pai-chan (called Pai-chang-i, 
corrupted into Pai-chan).2 There are here the ruins of Pai- 
chang IIsien of the T’ang. 
‘Total distance 90 i. 


4. Po-chan to Ming-shan IIsien. Tale. 


Ming-shan IIsien to Ya-an [{sien. Stage. 


15 i from Po-chan is I[si-ma-cl’ih. 10 4 further Pai-t’u- 
kan (rocky uphill road). 15 /i to Ho-shang nao (“ TToshang’s 
brains”). 10 di to Ming-shan I[sien.4 15 to Chin-chi 
kuan (there is a temple to Kuan-ti built on a low hill). 
15 & to Tung-tzii-lin. Leaving Tung-tzii-lin the DPing- 
ch’iang chiang is passed (it was thus called from Wu Hou’s 
pacification of the Ch’iang—ping Ch’tang). 10 li further one 
arrives at Ya-an I[sien (the Yen-tuo Hsien of the Hlan)5 

Total distance 90 i. 


5 Ya-an Hsien to Kuan-yin p’u. TLalt. 
Kuan-yin p’u to Jung-ching IIsien. Stage. 


5 d outside the south gate of Ya-an Hsien is the top of 
Yen-tao shan (originally called Lu-chiieh shan. In the 
T'ang, Yuan, and Sung periods it had its present name). 
5 Xi to the other side of the hill. 10 di to Feng-mu-ya. 10 
Zi to Pa-pu-she. 15 2 to Kuan-yin p’u (it is in the space 


1 Alt. 1681. 732 miles from Ch’iung chou (Gill). 

2 Alt. 1920. 145 miles from Cl’iung chou (Gil/). Tsi-Ts'ang Cu kao, 105 Ui. 

5 Alt. 1660 feet. 144 miles from Pai chang-i (('il/), 

4 Summit of pass Alt. 2086 feet (Gill). These temples are usually called Lao- 
yeh miavo in China. ‘They are found on nearly all important passes, 

6 Gills Ya chou Fu. 214 miles from Pui-chang-i. It is usually called Ya 
chou Fu. &Msi-7Zs’ang tu kao, 96 li. 
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between the mountain stream). 10 4 to Fei-lung kuan! (on 
the summit is an old convent called the Lung-hsing ssii), 
15 4 down tho hill to Ma-lin-wan (boundary of Jung-ching 
Hsien). 7 “i from the temple on the summit, the Ch’i- 
tsung ho is crossed. (It takes its rise in the Wa-fang shan. 
Here it was that Wu Hou first caught Meng-huo.?) 10 di to 
Jung-ching IIsien * (the Yen-tao lsien of the Ilan). 
Total distance 90 i. 


6. Jung-ching [sien to Hsiao kuan shan. IIalt. 
Iisiao kuan shan to Ch’ing-ch’i Hsien. Stage. 


Leaving Jung-ching Hsien by the south gate, 10 di to Mo- 
tao-hsi. 10 4% from Ching-kan chan, following the river 
course, the Ta-t’ung bridge is reached. 10 4 to An-lo-pa 
(boundary of Ching-ch’i Hsien). 10 & to Iluang-ni p’u. 
10 & up hill to the Hsiao kuan shan.t From the torrent 
(the Ta-t’ung) the road is through dense woods. The ravines 
are dark and gloomy, here there is but little fine weather and 
much rain, usually clouds and fogs. The road is difficult, 
forming a perfect network, hanging over the very edge of the 
river. 15 /i to the other side of the ‘l’a kuan shan.® 5 4 to Pan- 
fang, at the foot of the mountain. 15 di straight up the 
river to Chang-lao-p’ing (also called Hsiang ling,’ from Wu 
Hou having established a camp here). In winter and spring 
the snow is deep. It is dangerously slippery, and travellers 
must be on their guard. 15 /i to the foot of the mountain 
by a zigzag path of 24 bends (this is also called the Ch’iung- 
tso shan. ‘The road is very dangerous and steep). 5 di to 
the Yang-chiian men. 95 & to Ch’ing-ch’i Hsien’ (formerly 


1 Alt. 3583 feet (Gill). 
Zs ie ‘*to let go seven times.’’ The event here alluded to is a well- 


known episode in the ‘ History of the Three Kingdoms’? (San kua chih), 

3 Alt. 2299. 124 miles from Kuan-yin-p’u (Gill). Hsi-Ts’ang (1 k'ao, 
120 Zi. The name is usually pronounced Yung-ching. 

* Alt. 4809 feet (Gil/). See also Gill, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 57. 

5 Alt. of summit 5754 feet (Gell). 

6 Gill's Tai Usiang ling kuan, summit of pass, alt. 9366 feet. 

7 Alt. 5478 feet. 156 miles from Huang ni p’u (Gill), Seo also his remarks, 
op. crt, vol ii. p. 68. Htsi- T'ang tu k’ao, 120 li. They say In this country Ching 
Jeng, Yung kan, Ya shui, “Ch'ing’s wind, Yung-ching's dryness, Ya Chou’s rain.” 
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Shen-li chun). It is a very windy country; every afternoon 
there arise violent whirlwinds, which shake all the houses, 
and make as much noise as if they were all falling down ; 
but the people who live here are accustomed to it and pay 
no attention to it. At this place the road branches off, the 
Chien-ch’ang road passing by the south gate. 

Total distance 110 4. 


7. Ch’ing-ch’i [sien to Fu-chuang.  ILalt. 


I*u-chuang to Ni-t’ou. Stage. 


Leaving Ch’ing-ch’i I[sien by the western gate, one goes 
down a low hill, across a stream, then up hill again, 10 Ui. 
15 Zi to Leng-fun kou. 5 U the other side of Ssu-ya kou, 
one comes to I'u-chuang! (commonly called Man-chuang). 
380 i to Tou-liu-tzii. 20 di to Ni-t’ou station (residence of 
the military commander of Ching-ch’i). 

Total distance 80 1i.? 

After passing Ching-ch’i the path is winding and crooked. 
The difficulties of the road increase daily, dense vapours from 
the Man-tzii country and pestilential emanations hang over it 
marking out as you go the line of the frontier. 


8. Ni-t’ou station to Lin-k’ou. ITalt. 
Lin-k’ou to I[ua-lin-p’ing. Stage. | 


Leaving Ni-t’ou,® the valley is followed. 15 & from Tao- 
chiin-chien (the water sweeping down as would a sword (chien) 
has given it the name). Tho country is inhabited by the 
Kuo-lo (j9% 42£,* the ancient Ch’iang). A high bridge is 
crossed and the San-chiao-ping is ascended. 20 / to Lin- 
k’ou. 15 d@ down the sinuous course of the stream and up 


' Altitude 3790 feet (Jaber). 

2 Wsi-Ts'ang Uv k’ao, 70 lt. 

> Altitude 65090 feet (Bader). 

4 This name appears to be a transcription of the Tibetan aa ; a5], pron. Go-/o 


or Ko-lok, very frequently applied to a large portion of the astern Tibetans, or 
K’am-ba. It may, however, like many of the conipounds of ph, be read do. Can 
w 


the word Lo-lo be derived from the Tibetan term ? 
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again to the Fu-lung ssii. 10 4 to the top of the Fei-yiieh 
ling.’ (The ruins of Fei-yiich sien of the T’ang dynasty 
are af the foot of this mountain.) This mountain is ex- 
ceedingly precipitous, a mass of wonderful crags and boulders 
force themselves everywhere on the traveller's giuze. ‘The 
whole year it is covered with ice and snow, and clouds hang 
immovable over it. ‘I'he road at the foot of the mountain is 
like that over piled-up clouds. It is a most dangerous obstacle. 
On the summit of the mountuin there is a narrow pass. 

The pass crossed and down the mountain, the mountain 
side offering no resting place, to Hua-lin-p’ing 2.15 i. Tlua- 
lin-p’ing is administered by the native officer of Shen-pien. 
On the top of the mountain is a lake, 3 Ui in circumference, 
its water is drunk by all the people of the country. 


9. Iua-lin-p’ing to Leng-ch’i. Tlalt. 
Leng-ch’i to Lu-ting ch’iuo. Stage. 


At Hua-lin-p’ing there is a high mountain range running 
to near the Chiang. It is crossed by a zigzag road, and 
20 di the other side is Lung-pa p’u3 (The Yi kung kou 
bends round this place, flowing into the Lu ho.) To the 
right (of Lung-pa p’u) is Shen-ts’un, at present the residence 
of the native officer of Shen-pien, called Yii-kuo-hsi. 
Crossing a little stream on the lelt, after 10 Zi one comes 
to Leng-ch’i, which is now the residence of the native oflicer 
of Leng pien, called Chou-ting-tung. 20 /i to Wa ch’iao. 
10% to An-lo te’un. 15 /i to the Lu-ting bridge. Residence 
of a Heun-esii (township judge). The country is slightly 
warm.’ The river iscalled the Lu shui. The bridge is of iron 
wire. I was built in the 4@th year of Kang-hsi (1701). Its 
length from west to east is 81 chang 1 ch’th, and its breadth 


1 Gill calls it also Wu-yai ling, alt. 9022 feet. Baber makes it 9410 feat 
hich. The author draws considerably on his imagination; in July I found no 
snow on this mountain, and the road over it is comparatively cusy. 

2 Altitude 7050 feet (Baber), 7073 (Gill), Hst- Tang @ 1 kao, 5 i. When 
in the country 1 contd find no trace of the lake referred to in the text. 

3 The Lung-hai p’uof Baber. The Lu ho is the river of Taeehien-In, which 
empties into the ‘T’ung at Wa-esii. The Yi-kung kou empties into the ‘T’ung. 
Shen-ts’un js now called by the ca 'T'u-ssit. 

* Pumaloes and lemons grow here, but do uot reach maturity. 
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9 cW’th.’ There are nine wires (chains) over which planks 
are laid. The river is very rapid and cannot be spanned by 
any other kind of bridge. 

Total distance 73 1. 


10. Lu-ting ch’iao to Ta p’eng-pa.  ILalt. 
Ta p’eng-pa to T’ou-tao shut. Stage. 


15 li from Lu-ting ch’iao to Ta kung t’ang. 5 Ui to ‘T'san- 
li. TResidence of the native officer Ku-ying-hung. 4 /é from 
lIuang-tsuo-ping, Siao peng-pa? is passed. 10 2 to Ta 
peng-pa. 107i up hill to Leng-chu kuan. 16 & down the 
winding course of the stream to Wa-ssii k’ou.2 10 & to 
T’on-tao shuit IJligh, precipitous cliffs, between which 
flows a river. All the people live at the fuot of the 
mountain. The noise of the waters roaring and crashing is 
like thunder. Behind (the village) is a waterfall, which 
comes straight down as if poured out of a pot. It is a 
wonderful sight. 

Total distance 70 dt. 


11. T’ou-tao shui to Liu-yang. TTalt. 


Liu-yang to Ta-chien-lu. Stage. 


5 li from T’ou-tao shui to Je-ti tang. 25 2 to Liu-yang. 
The road lies in a deep valley with dense thickets of shady 
willows. 15 4 to Shen-k’eng. 15 4 to Ta-chien-lu. 

Total distance 60 72. 

Total distance from Ch’eng-tu to Ta-chien-lu 920 4.5 


1 About 370 feet long and 10 feet broad. Gill, vol. ii. p 69, gives it as 
100 yards span. Tho chains are of § inch round iron links and about 10 inches 
long. Altitude above sea-level, 4640 feet. Buber gives 4616 fect as the altitude. 
Hsi-Ts'ang tu kao, 80 lt. 

2 Altitude 4653 feet (Ged). 

3 Altitude 493% feet (Gill). 

4 The Lu ho (Do ch’u), formed by the Dar ch’u and Che ch’u, which meet at 
Ta-chien-lu. The Msi-7s’ang chien-wen-lu, 11. 22, makes one stage from the 
Tu-ting ch’iao to Ta-chien-lu by Ta p’eng-pa, Ta chiang shan, Chin-chai-piecn, 
Ta hu-ti, aud [Hsiao hu-ti, where the road is very dangerous. It was repaired 
in 1740 by the tea merchants. The whole road is made of wooden bridges, 
slong the sides of which are established a number of taverns. Distance from 
the Iuu-ting bridge to ‘Ta-chicu-lu 130 di. Hsi-Tvang Cu kao, 85 It. 

6 Gill makes it 193 miles, but he did not follow the same road from Ch’ing- 
ch’i [sien to about Fu-lung ssi. Labor followed the road indicated in our 
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Ta-chien-lu is generally believed to be the place where Wu 
JLou, of the Han dynasty, when on his expedition to the south, 
sent General Kuo-ta to estublish a forge (Zz) for makin g arrows 
(fa chien).' It is distant from the provincial capital (of Ssu 
ch’uan) 1000 “i, and is also under the Ching and Huei con- 
stellations. It is the extreme western point of China, and 
the extreme eastern one of Hsi-yii (Western Regions). The 
climate is generally cold, with very little heat. The moun- 
_tains which surround it are very high, with sheer precipices 
and overhanging cliffs, between which flows the Lu ho. It 
is a very rugged country. 

In olden times it formed a part of the Nan chao. Later 
on it was part of the Kokonor country. In the fifth year of 
Yung-lo (1407) the native chief A-wang chien-t’san, who had 
assisted in putting down Ming Yii-ni, was recompensed (with 
the government of) Ming-cheng, Ch’ang ho hsi, Yii-t’ung, - 
Ning-yuan. The soldiery and people being well pleased, the 
functions of governor became hereditary (in this family) from 
{hat time on without intermission. 

On the establishment of the present dynasty, its widespread 
faune gained the fidelity (of the district). In the thirty- 
ninth year of Kang-hsi (1700) Chang-tse and Chi-lieh, com- 
manders of camps in the Tibetan service, having committed 
great violences and depredations, the Provincial Commander 
in Chief of Ssu-ch’uan, T’ang IIsi-hsun, marched (against 
them) at the head of his troops, and having put to rout and 


itinerary, The IHsi-Ts'ang chien-wen-lu, loc. ett., makes the total distance 
850 4; the Llst-Ts'ang tu kao, 11. 17,1020 it; the Msi-chao tu lich, 970; 
the si- 7s ang chth, 865; and Huang Mou- -tsui, in his diary written in 1878, 


y75 de and 13 stages, 
The Hst-Zs'ang tu k’'ao makes this Inst stage 65 4. Mer. Biet gave me the 
distance from Ta-chien-lu to Ya-chou by this route na 190 kil., or 213 to 


ue eng-tu. 
1 The Chinese name is really but a transcription of the Tibetan one, Tar ché 


ilo (5x : Rs° x5) ‘(the confluence of the Tar ch’u and Ché ch’u, the former 
coming from the Jeto ri, the latter from the Jyara ri. Below the town the 
river is called Do ch’u, an abbreviation of Tar-ehé do ch’u. The town is 
usally spoken of as Do, thus the natives say Do mara gro-gi ré, I am going 
dewn to Do.’ In dike manner the Chinese call it Lau, and say Chin Lau-di, ** to 


enter Ta-chien-lu.”’ 


TA-CHIEN LU. oO) 


killed Chang-tse and Chi-lieh, marched straight to Ta-chien- 
lu and re-established peace. The barbarians, generally well 
pleased, welcomed him and made their submission. The 
former native chief, Hsi-la-cha-ko-pa, dying without issue, his 
wife Kun-ka (Kung-ka in the Z’ung chih) succeeded him, and 
her successor, Chien-tsan t’é-ch’ang, came and took up his 
residence at ‘l'a-chien-lu. ILis son Chia-lo tsan-t’é-chin suc- 
ceeded him, and was made native chief of Ming-cheng, governor 
of the thirteen hamlets (A) J£) of Ta-chien-lu, and Tu-ssii 
of the recently subjugated tribes. Morevver, the country 
was divided into thousands and hundreds, and uw census of 
the old and newly incorporated native population gave 28,884 
persons. ‘The above-mentioned people pay a yearly tax in 
horses, grain, or money, which is handed in to the native 
officer of Ming-cheng, and the sum levied is remitted to Ta- 
chien-lu.! 

The walls of Ta-chien-lu are of stone; the Chinese and 
the natives live mixed together. All officials going to Tibet 
here take an escort of Tibetan soldiers, and pass the frontier 
at this place. 

From Ta-chien-lu is exported a great quantity of tea, 
brought from China on the backs of porters. ‘T'a-chien-lu is 
the general distributing point of the tea trade? At present 
there is a sub-prefect residing here who has the direction 


1 The Regulations of the Colonial Office (Li-fan-yian ése-li), B. 61, p. 10, 
saya that Ta-chien-lu sends a sum of Tls. 6000, derived from the local taxes, 
every year to the Tulé lama for the support of the church. These taxes are 
most likely those levicd by the native prince. The Tibetan name of the 
principality of Ming-cheng is Chag-la (258 ; a} ; the prince has the title of 


King or Jyabo (5% H), 


2 On the tea trado of Ta-chien-lu, see Baber, Archeological Researches in 
Western China, p. 192 et seq. He estimates the export from Ta-chien-lu to 
Batang at ten millions Knglish pounds, which are worth over £148,000. Tea is 
sold in ‘Tibet in small bricks, called parka, weighing 34 ja-ma (about 45 Tbs.), 
or in packages of four parka, called Mo-drn, 1am told that the price of tea 
per parka varies at Livasa from six or seven taels tor the tinest qualities down 
to ‘Ts. 2.0.0 for the poorest. The Ya-chou teas sold in ‘Tibet are of different 
qualities, the principal are: 1°. Dre-dong, 2°. Chu-ba, 3°. Gadin ehamba, 
4°. JyG-ba, 6°. Goka, ete. See also af Zea Trade with Tibet (by Abbe 
Desyodius), published by the Bengal Secretariat in 1883. 
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of native affairs and also control over the quartermaster’s 
department. There is also a collector of customs dues, which 
oflicer is now under the direction of the Sub- prefect. 
Although the people of this locality are very devout, still 
they always like to make profits in trade; they are never- 
theless trustworthy and just, their disposition is sincere and 
obliging, and they would rather die than change. With 
such natural good parts, the teachings of the Emperor have 


entered deep into their hearts, and they are all profoundly 
devoted to him. 


12. Ta-chien-lu to Chih-to. Stage. 


10 Ui from the southern gate of Ta-chien-lu tho barrier of 
Kung chu is passed. All officials commence from this point 
to receive the customary allowances. 40 /i over an even but 
rising and tortuous road brings one to Chih-to.' 

At the foot of the mountain (of Chih-to) there is a post 
station and an inn, ‘The summit of the mountain seems 80 
lofty when one gazes at it, that the giddy height overcomes 
one. From this place on the size of the mountains and 
rivers, the desert, ice, and the snow-clad country often fill 
the traveller’s heart with dismay. 

Total distance 50 2. 


13. Chih-to to Ti-ju. Tale. 
Ti-ju to A-niang-pa. Stage. 
From Chih-to one crosses a mountain which, though brond, 


is not very high.2 Rhubarb’ grows on it; the odour of the 
drug is so strong that it makes the passer-by gasp for breath. 


1 Alt. 10,838 feot (Gill). The Tibetan namo is Chedo (3°). 

2 Alt. 14,615 feet (Gil/). 

* Called in Tibetan 9° qx laser. Seo Prjevalsky's Mongolia, vol. ii. p. 81, 
eteqg7. Me there enys that the Mongols call at Shara mato, © yellow wood,’” and 
the Tungutans Djntsa. This lust expression, aa 3p dzim (sa, ‘fragrant 


root,’’ is only used in Eastern Tibet and the Kokonor. 


TUNG 0-LO0. od 
In autumn and winter the snow stretches over the mountuin 
in broad, deep sheets. 

After 30 4 (from Chih-to) some ruined stone cabins are 
passed, and after 20 2 over a confused mass of boulders, 
Ti-ju! is reached, where there is a post station. 20 d to 
Na-wa-lu,? over a not very bad road. 

Down hill and 15 2 south brings one to A-niang pa,’ a 


fertile spot with all the appearance of prosperity. 
Total distance 85 Ui. 


14. A-niang pa to Wa-ch’ieh.  Ialt. 
Wa-cl’ieh to Tung O-lo. Stage. 


380 & from A-niang-pa over a level road brings one to 
Wa-ch’ieh.* Crossing the O-sung-to bridge and passing 
a little camp, the high road is again reached, 10 / farther 
on Ta-na-shih is passed, where live some tens of native 
families and where there is fuel and fodder. 10 2 to Tung 
O-lo,> where there is a post station. 

Total distance 55 i. 


15. Tung O-lo to Kao-jih ssii.  Talt. 
Kuo-jil ssit to Wo-lung-shilt. Stage. 


Going south from Tung O-lo, a great snowy mountain is 
passed. There are (afterwards) two dense forests, thick and 
luxuriant, which look like jade, and through which it is not 
cusy to make one’s way. After 30 2 one arrives at Kao-jih 
ssii, where there is a sinall luke. Thence south JO “@ through 


1 Gill's Ti-zu or Hsin Tien chau. Alt. 13,335 fect, 

3 Gill's Nah shi. 

> Alt. 12,413 fect. 214 miles from Chih-to (Gi//). In Tibetan called A-nya 
ee’ 9"). 

© Gills Tung che ka. 

© Gill's Tung Golo. Alt. 12,027 feet. 

© Gill's Ka-ji-la, or Ko-urh shi shan. Alt. (summit of pass) 14,454 feet. 
And Do-ku la tza. Alt. 14,597 feet. 
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a great pine forest. 15 / down hill brings you to Wo-lung- 
shih,' where thero is an inn and a post station. 
Total distance 75 i. 


16. Wo-lung-shih to Pa-chiao-lu.  IIult. 
Pa-chiao-lu to Chung-tu. Stage. 


Going west from Wo-lung-shih, over a level road through 
nn extremely desert country, 60 @¢ brings one to Pa-cliuo- 
lu,? where there is a post station and an inn, which is, 
however, in ruins. 

Again going 65 Ui, one comes to Chung-tu (“the Central 
Ferry ’’), or Ifo k’ou.3 On the other side of the ferry com- 
inences the Lit’ang territory. It is over the Nya-lung river 
(Va-dung chiang). Ilere is stationed a corporal (tat-iet), 
who has the management of the ferry boats. In summer 
and autumn boats ply across, in winter and spring there is a 
bridge of boats to facilitate travelling. The natives cross in 
raw hide boats, in which they go up and down stream like 
ducks paddling.* All officials passing here, and who rest for 
the night on the east bank, are provided for by the native 
officer of Ming-cheng. Those crossing the river who rest for 
the night on the west bank, are provided for by the native 
officers of Lit’ang. 7 

Total distance 120 4. 


17. Chung-tu to Chien-tzii-wan. Talft. 
Chien-tzii-wan to Hsi O-lo. Stage. 


From Chung-tu, passing the river, the road ascends. 


1 Gill’s Wu Rumshih, or Wu ru chung ku. Alt. 12,048 fect. The correct 
pronunciation of the uame is O-rong shé (i rc - A s). At the present day 
travellers usually make one stage from Anya to Orong-she. | 

2 Gill's Ker Rim-bu, or Pa-ko lo. Alt. 10,435 feet. 

8 Also called Nya ch'u k’a. Alt. 9222 feet (Gil/), and Mai Nya ch’u ka 
(34 % i FR), ‘Ford of the lower Nya ch’u.’’ The Chinese name Ya-lung 
is Tibetan Nya-lung (% ° Wc), “Valley of the Nya.” 


¢ There is no bridge at present, every one crosses in skin boats called Aw dru, 
like coracles, about five feet long and four broad. 


IISI O-LO. 3) 


Going 35 Ui, Ma-kai-chung! is reached, where there are 
atone-built houses, fuel and fodder. This stage is very long, 
dangerous, and difficult; moreover, there are numerous 
brigands? on the way. 

If travellers decide to stop for the night at Ma-kai-chung 
as being half-way along this everywhere bad road, and for 
the suke of taking care of their horses, it is possible, if the 
party is small, but if it be numerous it is no easy matter, 40 7 
up a big snowy mountain to Chien-tzii-wan, where there is a 
post station. The summit of the mountain? is very dangerous, 
and has pestilential vapours. 

Down the mountain by a aigzag path and again up a 
mountain, 40 dé to Po-lang kung-suu,' where there is a post 
stution and a guard house to provide protection against the 
bands of robbers (Chakpa). 10 4 down the mountain, and 
10 & further on, one urrives at H[si O-lo,> where there is a 
post station and a hundred families of aborigines.  Iere 
all officials receive fuel and fodder and change the uda. 


There is a Chinese inn, where one can pass the night. 
Total distance 135 @. 


18. IIsi O-lo to Tsan-ma-la tung. Ialt. 


Tsan-ma-la tung to Iluo-chu-k’a. Stage. 


From [si O-lo the road passes over a low hill and enters 
a valley. Thence crossing a great snowy mountain® and 


' Gills Ma geh chung. Alt. 11,915 fect. Correct pronunciation Ma-giin 
d ‘Hae UIC 
rong (31° 9° 9S), 
* aK Tai Ch'ta-pa is the transcription of the Tibetan word chak-pa, in 
constant use for “ thieves, brigands.’’ In the translations of the Peking Gazette 
for 1885, p. 70, it is erroneously rendered by ‘‘ Chia-pa aborigines.”’ 


$ Gill calle it Rama la. Alt. of first summit, 14,915 feet; second summit, 
16,110 feet. 


* Gill’s Mu lung gung, or P’u lang kung. 

§ Gill’s Liang Ngoloh, or Shah Wolo. Alt. 12,451 feet. Tibetans call it 
Li-t’ang go-lok (a+ aR +H), The word go-lok, 1 have been told, 
means ‘capital, chief town.’”’ It is not used in Central Tibet. 

6 Gill’s Tung Gola. Alt. 14,109 feet. 
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down to Tsan-ma-la-tung,' 40 /i. Were there are dense 
forests and deep ravines, also numerous robbers (Chakpa). 
There is a post station. 20 fi to Man-k’a, thence over a 
small mountain,? at the foot of which there is a nook called 
“the Pit of rolled stones” (Loan shih chiao). Again up hill 
and on to a low plateau and down a valley to its foot, 30 4. 
Again crossing a big mountain,’ 20 2¢ to ILuo-chu-k’a,* 
where there are people, fuel and fodder, a guard house and 
u. post station. 
Total distance 110 Ji. 


19. Huo-chu-k’a to Tuo-shao-po. Talt. 
TIuo-shao-po to Lit’ang. Stage. 


From IHuo-chu-k’a, crossing a little bridge, one follows the 
river > by a winding road, up a small mountain® to IIuo-chu- 
po, 25 /i. Down hill and over a level country, 25 4 to 
Lit’ang. Ilere there is a guard house and a post station. 
The w/a is changed. There is a bazaar. The natives and 
the Chinese live together. There are over 200 houses. 

Total distance 50 i. 

Total distance from Ta-chien-lu to Lit’ang 680 @.' 


Lit’ang is moro than 600 i west of Ta-chien-lu. The 
climate is cold, and there falls much rain. and snow. Formerly 
it was attached to the Kokonor country (for administrative 
purposes). It is a very mountainous country, with peak 


1 Gill’s Cha-ma-ra don. Correct pronunciation Tra-ma-ra-dong (R “Hox” 


155). 
2 Gill’s Deh-re Ja. Alt. 14,684 fect. 
3 Gill’s Wang-gi la. Alt. 15,658 fect. 


‘Or Ho chu k’a. Alt. 13,260 feet (Gill). Hor ch’u k’a (55° aR) 
in Tibetan. 

6 Which Gill thinks must fall into the Chin-sha chiang after being joined by 
the Lit’ang river, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 164. 

6 Gill’s Shie-gi la, Alt. 14,426 feet, or 1170 feet above Huo chu k’'a. 

1 650 Ui, necording to the Hsi-TZs'ang fu. 1304 miles according to Captain 
Gill. Alt. 13,280 feet. Hai-7s’ang t’u k’ao, 11. 19, makes the last stage 46 d:. 


LIT?ANG. 41i 


rising nbove peak; among them winds and twists the road ; 
hence it is an important part of Tibet. 

Lit’ang has an earthen rampart, and it is the residence of 
a quartermaster. ‘The popular religion is that of the lamas, 
and there is a presiding high lama of the yellow sect.! Ie 
is a K’an-po, and a special object of reverence in the country. 
(Formerly) he appointed a priest and a layman to manage 
the affuirs of their respective classes. 

In the forty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1708) the Talé 
Jama was re-incarnated at Ch’a-ma-chung (in the Lit’ang 
country); he was removed thence, and went to reside at the 
‘l’a-ehr-ssii of [si-ning.? Later on Tibet was conquered by 
the Sungan Tau-wang A-la-pu-tan, and he sent Che-ling 
tun-to-pu there (ic. to LiVang). 

In the fifty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1719), Wen-P’u, 
Captain General of the Guards, left ‘Ta-chien-lu with a corps 
of Manchu and Chinese troops, passed to Ya-lung chiang, 
and marched straight to Lit’ang.? Ile published a procla- 
mation setting forth the great righteousness of the Mimperor’s 
cause, and re-established tranquillity among the people of the 
district. Ile had erected and filled granaries and a treasury, 
and uwaited the advance westward of the great army. 

The following year, the Tibetan gencralissimo Ka-ehr-pi 
camped at T'a-chien-lu. The communder of his vanguard 


'T. T. Cooper, Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, p. 232, says there are 
3500 lainas in this Lit'ung convent. The chief convent is called Chamba ch’ii 
k’or ling. Tfere resides the K’anpo, who is appointed for a term of three years. 
To the right of this lamasery is the Ch’iijong k’ang, and to the left the Dorjé 
ling. The Lit?’ang chih-luch, p. 18, says there are 2845 lamas on the registers 
(’v) of the convent, and over $000 non-registered ones. 

2 Some 60 /¢ south of Ilsi-uing on the ‘l’a shan. This convent is the chief 
one of the Gélupa sect, and is built on the spot where ‘Tsong-k’apa was born. 
Sheng wu chi, V. 7. It is better kuown to us under its ‘Libetun name of 
Kumbum. 

3 A census of the population of Lit’ang district made in 1719 gave 15 hamlets 
and villages; 20 heudmen, 6320 familics, 3270 lamas, and 45 lamaseries. 
Another census, made in 1729, gave 36> localities with resident officials, 
6529 families, and 3849 lamas. See Ifsi-7s'ang fu, p 37. In 1719 the 
taxes levied at Litange and forwarded to ‘Ta-chien-lu were Vhs. 452 aud 
500 piculs of barley, besides certain sums for the native officials and lamas, which 
in 17410 amounted to ‘Ils. 600.9.4 in money, 1764 piculs of grain, 470 head 
of cattle, and 958 catties of butter.  2la- Tsang chien wen in, 1.19. Gill, 
op. eit, vol. ii, p. 189, says that Littung has 1000 families and 3000 
Jamas in the prinetpal lamasery, but he must have been misiniormed, as it is 
certainly smaller than Bat’ang, which has perhaps 300. 
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led his troops ahead into Tibet, passing by Lit’ang. Mean- 
while Tu-wa-lang Chang-pa was secretly sent to seize Lit’ang 
by surprise. An officer of the (Chinese) camp hearing of the 
plot, the commander of the troops arranged a plan, came to 
the (Tibetan) camp, and had Ta-wa-lang Chang-pa and two 
of his officers put to death. Ie also degraded the K’an-po 
lama. The native population, kept in awe by the presence 
of the troops, remained quiet, and after deliberating, they 
chose a new K’an-po. The commander of the camp was 
moreover appointed to manage affairs conjointly with 
him. . 

In the seventh year of Yung-cheng (1729) seals were 
bestowed on the ecclesiastical and civil officials. The civil 
officer An-pen was made a IIsiian-fu-ssii, the ecclesiastical 
one Kang-ch’iieh chiang-tso a Fu t’u-ssii. 

In the tenth year of Ch’ien-lung (1745) the native official 
in charge of the administration of Ming-cheng, the Shou-pei 
Wang-chieh, having distinguished himself previously in 
action against rebels, representations were made to the end 
that he be appointed to fill a vacancy of Cheng t’u-ssii. In 
consideration of his having taken part against the rebels 
in the time of Chin-chiu, the T’u-ssii Wang-ehr-chieh was 
given an appointment and was made a Fu t’u-ssii. All Fu 
t’u-ssii and Cheng t’u-ssii are like hereditary officers (in their 
prerogatives), without being, however, hereditary. They 
receive the taxes, and socage is due them. 

At present the Cheng t’u-ssii of Lit’ang is Ye-pa-cha-shih, 
the Hsiian-fu t’u-ssit is A-chiieh-tso-shib, the Fu t’u-ssii is 
Ao-ché-cheng, the Déba is Peng-tso. Under the control of 
Lit’ang and receiving orders from it are the four T’u-ssii of 
Ch’ung-hsi, Mao-ya, Mao-mao-ya and Chii-teng, the head- 
men of which places have always from of old inculcated into 
their people a proper sense of duty (to the Iimperor). These 
(localities) are now culled the Four Wa-shu.! 


1 The Isi-yi k'ao ke Ie distinguishes eix Wa-shu districts; if gives Shan- 
t'eng instead of Chii-teng and Keng-ping and Ssii-ta as additional divisions. 


PASS OF LAN-WO-PA. 43 


20. Lit’ang to T’ou-t’ang. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Lit’ang 30 /, a great wooden bridge is 
crossed,! and then one ascends the A-la-po-sang shan,’ a 
lofty, precipitous mountain rising in a succession of ledges. 
The sun’s rays and the glittering snow blend their brilliancy 
(on it). 20 2 bring one to T’ou t’ang or Kung-sa t’ang 3 called 
in ‘Tibetan O-wa-pen-sung, where there is neither fucl, fodder 
nor inhabitants. There is only a post station muster, and 
here the Lit’ang w/a and pack animals are changed. The 
traveller has to avail himself of the tents and provisions 
which he may have brought along with him. 

Total distance 50 22. 


21. T’ou t’ung to Kan hai-tzii. TTalt. 
Kan hai-tzii to La-ma-ya. Stage. 


At T’ou t’ang blows a piercingly cold wind, which freezes 
and cracks the skin, and the more one advances, the more 
intense becomes the cold. Ascending by Ifuang-t’u kang 
to Kan-hai-tzii* 40 ¢i; passing this one comes to Lan-wo-pa 
and Hu-p’i kou. Then one descends by a zigzag path which 
makes five bends, by great rocks, which look like a forest of 
crooked trees. The road is muddy, and trees cover it with 
their interwoven branches; a rivulet crosses it time and again, 
and it is the lurking place of many brigands (Chakpa). 40 
ii bring one to [a-ehr t’ang,° where there is a post station.® 
25 Ui to the top of La-ma shun and to La-ma-ya,‘* where there 
is fuel, fodder, and habitations. 

Total distance 105 /. 

' Gill’s Che zom ka, which I take for Tibetan ch’u zam-pa, “river bridge.’ 

_ 2 Gill’a Nga ralaka. Alt. 14,763 feet. 
3 Jambu t’ong (nex . Aa: Hc) must be the same place. 


¢ Or “the dry Inke,’’ Gill’s Dzong-da. 

6 Probably Gill’s Ma-dung-la taza. 

6 ‘These stations are known in ‘Tibetan by the name of Jya-tsu’g kK’ ang ; they 
only afford shelter to the traveller, who must use his own provisions, ete. 

7 Gill calls it also Ra nung. Alt. 12,826 feet. D/si-Zs’ang Uu k'ao makes 
ono stage of 150 ¢@ from Lit’ang to Lamaya. The ‘Tibetan name is Ra-nung 


(“'8>). 
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22. La-ma-ya to Ehr-lang-wan. JIalt. 
Khr-lung-wan to San-pa t’ang. Stage. 


From La-ma-ya, up the valley to the top of the mountain,! 
over four snowy ridges composed of loose, broken rocks, and 
no trees. Whien the range has been crossed, one comes on 
thickly-wooded, well-watered,? grassy country. After going 
a total distance of 55 7, one comes to thr-lang-wan,’? where 
there is a post station, but no habitations. 

Leaving the foot of the mountain, one enters a valley 
which is followed down on nearly a level road 55 fi to the 
other side of the Chu-tung t’a (pagoda), when one comes to the 
Lit’ang zam-pa‘ (the boundary between Bat’ang and Lit’ang ; 
Zam-pa is the Tibetan word for “ bridge’’). Iere there is a 
post station, but fuel and fodder are scarce. 

Total distance 110 &. 


23. San-pa t’ang to Sung-lin k’ou. TIalt. 
Sung-lin k’ou to Ta-so t’ang. Stage. 


Leaving Zam-pa, the road passes over a confused mass of 
rocks and boulders, while pine-trees hide the sun. Pa shan,° 
on which there is a lake, is passed. On the other side of the 
mountain are some dead trees, some of which are still stand- 
ing, but no singing of birds can be heard. 50 /i to Sung-lin 
k’ou. 50 Ui down the valley, over a level road by the Pa-lung- 
ta river to the Ta-so station, which is at the lower end of the 
valley. Here there is a post station (/’ang), stone-built 
houses,’ fuel and fodder. 

Total distance 100 Zi. 


1 Gill’s Yi-la-ka. Alt. 14,216 fect. 
2 Gill culls it the Dzeh dzang chu. See op. eff. vol. ii. p. 165. It is Néda 
AN a) in Tibetan. 

3 Probably Gill’s Cha chu-ka, which is Tibetan ts’a-ch'n-A'a, “hot apring.”” 

‘ Tho text does not tell us if there is really a bridge here. If there is, it 
is probably over the New chu of Gill, called further on the Pa lung (rung) ta. 

§ Probably Gill’s Mang-ga In. Alt. 13,412 feet. 

® I take it to be Gill’s La ka ndo. ‘Tibetans spenk of o placo near this called 


Rat’eu (x° 43). 


7 It might perphaps be best to translate the Chinese ov, which is ieee 


BAT'ANG. 45 


24. Ta-so to Peng-cha-mu. Ilalt. 
Peng-cha-mu to Siao pa-ch’ung. Stage. 

Leaving Ta-so, one enters a valley, and then ascends a 
great snowy mountain, 30 df to the summit.! This is the 
highest and most dangerous of all (the mountains one has to 
pass). Frozen snow spreads over it. Across the mountain 
and down it; then comes a forest. Following a circuitous 
road 60 Zi, one comes to Peng-ma-chu,? where there is a post 
station, but no habitations. The road is very dangerous. 
40 li down hill to Siuo pa-ch’ung,’ where there are stone 


cabins, fuel and fodder. ‘The headman supplies coolies.* 
Total distance 180 li. 


25. Siao pa-ch’ung to Bat’ang. Stage. 

Following the valley from Siao-pa-ch’ung, then ascending 
a low hill covered with a varicty of trees, up and down hill 
for 50 Ui, one reaches the mouth of a valley and arrives 
at Bat’ang,® which is a well-watered country of a thousand 
li (in extent), covered with springs, with a lovely climate 


and pleasant breezes. It fills the heart and the eye with 
gladness. 


Total distance 50 Wi. 
Total distance from Lit’ang to Bat’ang 545 4.9 


rendcred by ‘stone built house,’ by “ native dwellings,’’ all of which are 
made of stone, and are several storeys high. Sce infra. 


Dasho (25 HA). 


1 Alt. 16,668 feet. Gill also calls it J’rah-la-ka. See also T. T. Cooper, 
op. cit. p. 238 e¢ sqq. 


Ta-so is in ‘Tibetan 


2 Gill gives as an alternative Pun jang mu. Alt. 13,158 feet. 


go The correct 
Tibetan name is J’ ong-tra-mo, written (85 “H.W ); 


3 Called also Ba-jung shih. Alt. 10,691 fect (GilZ). 
: (x may also be translated by ua. 
® Called in Tibetan Ba (ANA). Bat'ang is a hybrid word of Chinese coining, 


6 620 Ui according to Hsi-Ts’ang fu. 95) miles according to Gill. The -Cung- 
chth says that But’any is 2500 ff from Dh'asa, and as it makes the total distance 
from Ta-ehien-lu to Lhvasa 3480 27, Batlang would be 980 di from Ta-chien-lu. 
Allowing four di to the mile, in a hilly country a close approximation, we find 
245 miles between Batlung and ‘Ta-chien-lu, agreeing closely with Gill, who 


mikes this distance 226 miles. Gill gives its altitude as 8546 feet, the lowest level 
W. of ‘Ta-chien-lu. 
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Bat’ang is over 500 2S. of Lit’ang. The land is fertile 
and picturesque, the climate warm and pleasant,! the seasons 
as in China. The town has no fortifications. A quarter- 
master (Liang-t'ai) is stationed here. The Chia-ka is the 
highest of its mountains; the streams which water it flow 
into the River of Golden Sands (Chin-sha chiang). Formerly 
it was under the rule of La-tsang Khan of Tibet. 

There is a large lamasery, the head of which is a K’an-po 
of the yellow sect, who receives his appointment from the 
Talé lama, A Déba used to be in charge of the local affuirs; 
he was appointed by La-tsang Khan, and was changed every 
few years. This system was followed for some length of 
time. 

In the fifty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1718), Wen P’u, 
general in command of the guards, led his troops from 
Lit’ang to Bat’ang. Arriving at Taso (Ta-shuo in the JT’ ung- 
chih), the Déba (of Bat’ang), together with the priests and 
people, caine to his camp to offer him their homages. Te 
ordered a census to be taken of them.?,~ When he marched 
westward, the native coolies willingly exerted themselves in 
hastening on the transport of supplies. 

In the fourth year of Yung-cheng (1726) the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the forces of Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan, who both 
had had commands in Tibet, met for the delimitation of the 
Ssu-ch’uan, Yiin-nan (and Tibetan) frontiers. The following 


1 According to observations made by the French missionaries in 1875-6-7, the 
average maximum temperature of Bat'ang is 32°16 (Cent.), the average minimum 
8°8. Seo Desgodina, Le Thibet, second edition, p. 469. 

2 A census made in 1719, probably tho one referred to, gave for the Bat'ang 
territory, 33 hamlets, 29 herndmen, 6900 families, and 2100 lamas. Another 
census made in 1729 gave 26 chiefs (t’ou-mu), 426 headmen, 28,150 (!) families, 
9480 Jamas, 11 An-fu-ssii and 7 Chang-kuan-ssi. Taxes, annually, 3200 ‘T'aels. 
Hsi-Ts'ang fu, p. 36. Hsi-7s'ang chien wen iu, I. 18, says that in 1731 the 
uative population of Bat’ang was 3769 familics, paying a yearly tax into the 
Ta-chien-lu ‘Tung-chih’s yamen of the value of Tis. 1915, plus Is. 581 in 
money, 435 piculs of grain, 1615.7 ounces of quicksilvor, 235 eA'th of hempon 
fabrics, and 390 piculs of red and white salt paid to the native ollicials for local 

urposes. ‘There were also rations, etc., for 80 soldiers, and for the Iumas 

Ts. 849 for clothing and supplies. ‘The figure given by the Jfsi-7s'ang fre 
for the population in 1729 must probably be an error for 2815. At present 
Bat'ang has about 6000 inhabitants, inclusive of the lamas. Cooper, Trave/s 
of a Pioneer of Commerce, p. 248. Gill, op. cit. vol. il. p. 189, says: ‘At 
Bat'ang, where there are only three hundred families, the Lamasery contains 
thirteen hundred Lamas.’ 
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year they sent officers to point out the Tulé lama’s territory, 
aud the Tibetan frontier was indicated by boundary-stones, 
which were erected at Nan-tun and Tung-ching shan (also 
called Mang ling). At Ifsi sung-kung shan and Tua-la the 
summits of the mountains were chosen as marking the 
fronticr, all to the east of the mountains belonging to 
Bat’ang, all to the west to the Talé lama. The number of 
inhabitants was inquired into, and the dues and taxes 
regulated. 

ln the seventh year (1729) the native official Tra-shi pen- 
tso (the Z’ung chih calls him Cha-shih peng-chu) was made 
a IIsiian-fu-ssii, and the headman A-wang-lin ch’ing was 
made a Fu t’u-ssii, with (functions) like those of hereditary 
offices, but not hereditary. 

The present Cheng t’u-ssii Peng-tso ch’un pei-lo and the 
Fu t’u-ssii Cheng-tsai ch’un-ping have been chosen from 
among the headboroughs to fill these offices. 

Passing Bat’ang some 900 odd “i, one comes to a country 
called Cha-ya, which used to be under the rule of the Tibetan 
Ch’an-chiao I[utuketu and his vicar. Since the fifty-fifth 
year of Kang-hsi (1719), when Tibet was subjugated, the 
country has passed under the rule of the Talé lama, and 
quartermuasters havo been appointed in the different localities. 
In the tenth year of Ch’ien-lung (1745) it was joined on to 
Lh’ari.! 

Although all the localities from Ta-chieu-lu to west of the 
Mang ling, far away from Ch’eng-tu, may be found on the 
officiul register of the reigning dynasty, and though for years 
people have gone and come over this road in great numbers, 
still there is no exact record of the distances to the different 
native villages, of the mountain paths and byways. Not- 
withstanding this, if one asks (the natives), they will all give 
uniform answers, which are so clear and precise that they 
auswer as well as if one had visited the spot oneself. 


1 Couf. Peking Gazette, May 4th, 1886. The head lama of Draya was made 
n Nomen Han in 1720, a Mautuketua Nomen Han in 1760, and received further 
titles in 1856-1866, ete. Tho name of this place is usually pronounced Drayag 
or Draya by Lb’asa peuple. ‘The French missionaries write it ‘Tclra-ya. 
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26. Bat’ang to Niu-ku. TTalt. 
Niu-ku to Chu-pa-lung. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Bat’ang one crosses a small mountain. 

From Bat’ang all the way to Lh’asa there is a horse- 
intoxicating grass (## [§ 78). If horses cat it, they become 
intoxicated, and lose all power of locomotion.! 

Passing Ch’a-shu-ting, one again ascends a big mountain, 
the rout hanging over a river and extremely dangerous. 
40 /i, and one arrives at Niu-ku, where is the river (Chin- 
sha Chiang), by which one may go directly to the stage. 

Along the base of the mountain, where the view is especially 
beautiful when tho sun is shining, by a very circuitous road, 
50 /i, brings one to Chu-pa-lung.2- The climate is warm. 
It has stone houses, fuel, fodder, a guard house, and a post 
station. 

Total distance 90 /. 


27. Chu-pa-lung to Kung-la. TLalt. 
Kung-la to Mang-li. Stage. 


At Chu-pa-lung one crosses the Chiang, also known as the 
Chin-sha chiang (“‘ the River of Golden Sands ’’), the Ma-hu 
chiang of Ssu-ch’uan. 40 Ji bring one to Kung-la, where 
there is fuel and fodder. ‘The headman supplics coolies. 
Following between the mountain ridges 50 li, Kung-tzii- 
ting ® is passed, where there is a post station. 


' It is called in Tibetan duk tra (47° 3) This recalls ts my mind a species 


of herb common throughout the S.W. prairio lands of the United States generally 
called foco weed. T believe that it is a species of wild carrot,— horses which have 
enten it become absolutely uselesa and frequently die from its effects, //si- 
Trang chien teen la, UL. 24, suys this weed prowa at Chin-k'ung (stage 51 of 
this roufe), and that horses whieh have enten it fall down as if dend. Lt is 
found around the Kukonor and all over Eastern ‘Tibet, but no one could point 
it out to me. 

2 Cooper's Soopalang, See op. cit. p. 276. Desgodins’ Tchrou-pa-long. See 


Le Thibet, second edition, p. 299. Correct pronunciation Drubanang (J “q. 49). 


— NS ) 


> Cooper’s Kung-ze-din, op. cit. p. 277. K’on-djin-k’a (jac ° AEA PR 


is the correct pronunciation. 


NAN-TUN FAIR. 49 


Then comes a big mountain infested with brigands; cross- 
ing it, one arrives, after 40 /i, at Mang-li or Mang-ling, 
where there are inhabitants, fuel, and fodder, also a Je-uwo, 
who supplies coolies (Je-wo and Déba are ‘Tibetan headmen'). 
Here the w/a is changed. 

Total distance 130 4. 


28. Mang-li to Nan-tun. IJTfalt. 
Nan-tun to Ku-shu. Stage. 


Leaving Mang-li, the Lung-hsia shan is crossed; in spring 
and autumn there is a great accumulation of snow on it. 30 
di to Pang-mu,? where there are stone houses, fuel, fodder, 
and a post station. Ilalf-way along the road is mount Ning- 
ching, on which is a ‘Tibetan boundary-stone. Going S. by 
a big mountain 90 /, you reach Nan-tun, where there is a 
Chinese temple. very year during tle seventh month all 
the people of Bat’ang and Ch’amdo come here to hold a 
fair like the temple fairs in China? 40 2 over the mountain 
brings one to Ku-shu, where there are habitations, fuel, 
fodder, and a post station. 

Total distance 120 . 


29. Ku-shu to P’u-la. Halt. 
P’u-la to Chiung-k’a. Stage. 


Leaving Ku-shu, the Mang-shan is crossed. The road over 
the mountain is everywhere overhung with clouds and mist 
mixed with pestilential emanations; it is moreover rugged 
and steep. 40 brings one to P’u-la,‘ where there are 


. SS ae ° ° ve 
1 Je-wvo roprosents the Tibetan & ° A, an expression only used in astern Tibet, 


whoro Jyé-sung and Jyé-pén are also frequontly heard, 

2 Cooper's Pu-moo-tan, The Ytin-nan and Assam road hero leaves the highway 
and strikes south. 

3 Desgodins, op. ett. p. 300, calls this place Lanten, Laden or Lamdun. Ile 
says that it is a large village and the first one belonging to Ceutral ‘Tibet (or 
Th'asa) as one comes from the east. Tle adds that the fair is no longer held. 
The name of the place is spelt : . AAA; pronounced Lh'’amdun. 


‘ Written 3° 4] 
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inhabitants, flat-roofed houses, fuel, and fodder. The lamas 
supply the coolies (or the w/e). There are a good many 
black tents and Fan-tzii here. Ascending by an easy 
gradient, 60 Ji. brings one to Chiang-k’a,' where there are 
stone cabins, fuel, fodder, and a post station. 

Total distance 100 i. 


30. Chiang-k’a to Shan ken. Halt. 
Shan ken to Li-shu. Stage. 


40 i from Chiang-k’a the Lu ho is crossed. 10 / further 
on one comes to Shan ken (or ‘‘ to the foot of a mountain ’’). 
Up a great snowy mountain, which all the yeur is covered 
with snow, and on which even in summer there blows a cold 
wind, which pierces one to the bone. Again over a small 
mountain and to Li-shu? (from Li-shu to Wang-k’a is called 
Q-pa-chan). ILere there are habitations, fuel, fodder, a guard 
house, and a post station. The w/a is changed. 

Total distance 110 7.5 


31. Li-shu to A-la t’ang. Halt. 
A-la t’ang to Shih-pan-kou. Stage. 


Leaving Li-shu, one crosses a succession of hills covered 
with trees. 50 di to A-la t’ang (belonging to A-pu-la), where 
there are inhabitants, fuel, and fodder, and where the ua is 
changed. The natives are very wild and lawless. 

Passing two little snowy mountains, the road up and down 
which is very tortuous, 60 4 brings one to Shil-pan-kou,‘ 


1 Chiang-k’a is perhaps bettor known as Gartok; it is also called, according 
to Desgodins (p. 300), Merlam. He says that it is the residence of a governor- 
geveral, who has 16 Déba under his orders. The word Gartok is written 


‘ ~~” 
an 84, 
? Risho (+ Hq) in Tibetnn. 
3 According to Z{si-7y'ung t'u k’ao, IIT. 1, 120 di. 
“A AX Zi; means ‘ Stone slab ditch.’’ The Tibetan name of this station 
ia Nyéba (4, -Q), 
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where there are inhabitants, fuel aud fodder, a guard house, 


und a post station. ‘There is a headman who supplies coolics. 
Total distance 110 2. 


32. Shih-pan-kou to A-teu t’ang. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Shih-pan-kou, two great snowy moun- 
tuins are crossed, where the intensity of the cold is so great 
that it pierces the eye so that one cannot see. There is no 
resting place going up or coming down them. The traveller 
has to have his provisions sent ahead. After 80 /i one comes 
to A-tsu t’ang (belonging to Draya). The character of the 
natives (Afan) is difficult and intractable; they are considered 
very tricky, and their customs and usages are in keeping. 
There is a guard house, a post station, aud a headman who 
supplies coolies.! 

Total distance 80 Ji. 


33. A-tsu t’ang to Ko-elir t’ang. ILalt. 
Ko-ehr t’ang to Lo-kia tsung. Stage. 


On leaving A-tsu t’ang, two hills and the A-tsu river, a 
rushing torrent, are passed, 50 J to Ko-ehr t’ang.? 

Going through a level, well-watered country for 20 /i, then 
ascending 30 fi by a very bad roud, one comes to Lo-kia 
tsung,® where there is a post station. The headman supplies 
the uda. 

Total distance 100 di. 


34. Lo-kia tsung to O-lun-to. ILalt. 
QO-lun-to to Chaya. Stage. 


From Lo-kia tsung the road leads up a stream, following 
the hill-side by an ill-defined path, but of easy gradient, to 
the top of the mountain; there are many bridges leaning over 


1 There used to bo stationed hore a Chinese post of one sergeant and fifty 
soldiers. Z{st-Ts'ang chien wen lu, IL. 24, Correct pronunciation Adjo (wi . &%). 
2 Or Ka-ehr, Hsi-Ts' ang t’u kao, II. 3. 
3 The name given this place by Tibetans is, I beli jong (X * 
eg p y Tibetaus is, I believe, Rad jong (a eC). 
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the edge (of precipices); 40 X, and having passed over a 
wooden bridge, one comes to O-lun-to, where there is fuel, 
fodder, and inhabitants. 

Again going 40 4 S.W., one comes to Chaya, where there 
is a convent called in the Hui-tien ?u chu “ Chaya miao.” ?} 
There are stone houses, fuel, fodder, a guard house, and a 
post station. Here the ula is changed. The natives are 
proud, domineering, and difficult to manage. 

Total distance 80 i. 


35. Chaya to Yii-sa. Halt. 
Yi-sa to Ang-ti. Stage. 


From Chaya the road follows the river; it is but a stony 
path, with many bends and obstructions. 35 i to Yii-sa, 
where there are inhabitants, fuel, and fodder. 

Again going W., a great snowy mountain is crossed, the 
road over which is very dangerous. The masses of snow 
look like silver, and the mountain exhalations make the 
Chinese sick. Up and down 60 di to Ang-ti, where there is 
a guard house and a post station. The lamas supply the 
ula. 

Total distance 95 Zi. 


36. Ang-ti to Ka-ka. Halt. 
Ka-ka to Wang-k’a. Stage. 


Following the river course from Ang-ti, 30 % to Ka-ka,3 
one ascends a great snowy mountain over a confused mass of 


' Theo superior of the Draya lamasery is known as the Lé-pé-shé-rab. The 
native name of this locality is Chyam-dun (BAN * ADS). 


2 This sickness experienced on high mountains is called in Tibetan la du 
(3 * 4*]) ‘pass poison.”” I am told by natives that it is more frequent in 
summer, and many of them attribute it to the smell of the medicinal plants which 
grow at these heights, especially rhubarb. The remedy used is garlic, which in 
supposed to give instant relief. Dr. Bellew when travelling to Kashghar found great 
relief by taking doses of chlorate of potash. Kashmir and Kashghar, p. 164. 

5 Ga, in Tibetan (ARIA), 
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rocks by a very dangerous trail covered with sheet upon 
sheet of snow. In autumn torrents of water rush furiously 
down it. ‘The road is winding. Going up and coming 
down, the cold wrinkles up one’s flesh and cracks the skin of 
the hands. 60 4 bring one to Wang-k’a,! where there ure 
habitations, fuel, and fodder. The headman attends to the 
change of u/a. There is a post station. 
Total distance 90 i. 


37. Wang-k’a to San-tao cl’iao. Halt. 
San-tao cl’ino to Pa-kuung.? Stage. 


Leaving Wang-k’a, ono passes Je-shui t’ang (or “ Tot 
Water Station’), 20 4 to San-tao ch’ino over a level road, 
v0 dé by a circuitous road, up hill. The road makes a bend 
buck around the summit. 5 di to Pa-kung t’ang, where 
there is a post station, fuel, and fodder. The headman 
supplies the necessaries (or coolies). 

Total distance 50 i. 


38. Pa-kung to Ku-nung shan. IIalt. 
Ku-nung shan to Pao-tun. Stage. 


Leaving Pa-kung, one ascends a big mountain, sometimes 
descending, sometimes mounting. ‘The whole day one travels 
through desert mountains. 60 /i to the foot of the Ku-nung 
shan, which is also called Ku-lung shan on account of many 
of the rocks on the mountains ie holes (Au-dung) in 
them. The big ones look like halls and corridors, the small 
ones like bells, dishes, or gongs, when one looks at them 
against the sun. Up hill, by a twisting and turning path, 
then down hill. 40 @ to Pao-tun, where the headman pro- 
vides the wa. 

Total distance 100 i. 


1 Wang-K’a (dic , R). 
2 Correct pronunciation Ba-gong (ana . a5). 
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39. Puo-tun to Meng-pu. Halt. 
Meng-pu to Ch’a-mu-to. Stage. 


Leaving Pao-tun, one follows a river; after 10 /i one has 
to pass a big mountain and two small ones, all with bridges 
hanging over the sides,! and looking like sheds of clouds 
(32 i). The path is dangerously steep and difficult. 60 4 up 
and down to Meng-pu (or Meng-p’u),? where there are stone 
cabins, fuel, and fodder. It is in a mountain hollow, the 
mountain side close to the river. 

Again along the river side, up hill, 20 7 to a great moun- 
tain, where there is a locality called I[siao-én-ta. All the 
bridges along the ravines are of wood and stone. The road 
is dungerously narrow, so that one cannot ride. 60 Ui to the 
Ssu-ch’uan ch’iao (bridge), and one arrives at Ch’a-mu-to 5 
(or Chang-tu), which has an earthen wall and 200 houses. 
The uda is here changed. 

Total distance 150 71. 

From Bat’ang to Ch’a-mu-to 14065 4. 

Ch’a-mu-to (the old name of which is K’ang JJé) is sepa- 
rated from Bat’ang by over 1000 ¢i—Draya being half way, 
and it is N.W. (of the latter town). The climate does not 
differ from that of Lit’ang. Three mountains surround it, 
and two rivers mect here. It is the gate to Central Tibet 
from Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan. Over the northern river is 
the Ssu-ch’uan bridge, over the southern one the Yiin-nan 


1 Whenever the round passes through a gorge along the sido of which it is not 
possible to make a path, holes are made in the rock in which logs of wood are put 
and a flooring of plunks rests on them. These bridges are very common through 
Tibet and the Hlimaluya. Seo the frontispicce in I. T. Covper’s Zravels of a 
Pioncer of Commerce. 


4 Correct pronunciation Mong-p’u (ai ° wz). 


3 In 1861 Mer. Desmazures, Vienr Apostolic to Tibet, and Messra, Ronow and 
Desgodina, left their mission at Kiang-k'a to go to Li‘asa, They were stopped 
at Ch’'amdo and had to return to Bonga. See Annales de la propagation de 
la Fot, Nos. 220, 221, 1865. J1si-T’ang chien-wen-lu, I. 22-24, states that 
Ch’'nm-do is 2346 /¢ W. of Ta-chien-lu; the text makes this distance 2630 (i. 
The Isi-chao tu lich gives the distance from Gartok to Cl’amdo as 995 li; our 
author's distance is 975. My ‘Tibetan itinerary calls Ch’amdo Pudé dung Chamdo 


(RANA Bq ° a5). 
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bridge,' where the Yiin-nanese formerly established a guard ; 
at present they have established a station (2¢ j/) in 
conjunction with the Ssu-ch’uanese. A quartermaster is 
appointed (to Ch’a-mu-to). The town has an earthen 
wall. 

This country used originally to belong to the Ch’an-chiao 
IIutuketu. In the fifty-eighth year of K’ang-hsi (1717), 
when the army entered Tibet to subjugate it, it made its sub- 
mission. ‘The head Hutuketu received letters of investiture, 
and was installed in the great lamasery of Ch’a-mu-to.? The 
assistant ILutuketu was installed in the lamasery west of 
Pien-pa. Chya-dzo-pa (t.e. Treasurers) (called in the Z’uny 
chih Ch’ang-chu-pa) were also appointed. Five families 
divided among them the management of the great and 
little lamaseries. At present the head Iutuketu (is styled) 
Pa-ke-pa-la the Assistant Hutuketu Lfsi-wa-na. The head 
Chya-dzo-pa is Tun-chung tsé-wang, the assistant Chya- 
dzo-pa To-ching aug-chieh.‘ 

The people believe in Buddha, and half of the children 
become lamas. ‘They like to cat raw food, and care not 
about its flavour. ‘The customs differ but slightly from those 
of Bat’ung and Lit’ang. 

When one enters Tibet from the steppes (of N.K. Tibet), 
one comes to the town of Lei-wu-chi (La-wo-shé). It has an 


! The northern river is the Za ch'u, the southern, or rather western, the 
Gon chu. ‘The £Hsi-7y’ang Cu k’ao (LIT. 6) states, however, that the first is 
culled Chang ch'u, the second T’u ch’u, from which the name Chang-tu, the old 
name of the town, is derived. 

2°The great lamasery of Ch’amdo is called the Chamba ling, Wst-7Z's’ang chien 
wen du, Il, 14. 


9 In Tibetan QAYN eA “2, pron. P’a-pa-lh’a, the second Hutuketu is the 
a Q 2, pron. Dzi-wa-lh'a. 

4 These are the names, uot the titles of the Chya-dzo-pa. The first is 
robabl -Ncede yron. «=Zun-chong tsé-twan the second 
peavey: A yo ana, OL ‘ g I 
¥-2 ° BIC « aa , pron. Dor-je ang-ch'i. 

5 T have been told by the K’anpo, who was chicf of the mission from 
Cl’amdo, which visited Peking in 1487, that there were about 7000 lamas in 


the Ch’amdo district, and four Mutuketus, the two mentioned above being the 
highest. 
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earthen wall over 200 chang in circumference, inside of 
which is a Jarge temple with very high porches and broad 
eaves, a most imposing and striking building. A Tutuketu 
resides here; he belongs to the red hats (i.e. Nyimapa sect), 
but used formerly to profess the yellow doctrine. The greater 
part of the Tibetan tribesmen (who live here) dwell in black 
tents.' In the fifty-eighth year of K’ang-hsi (1717) this 
place, together with Lo lung tsung (Lh’o-rong dzong), which 
is S.W. of it, submitted and gave in their allegiance. 

West of Lh’o-rong dzong is Shobando,? which belongs to 
the Central Tibetan country (¢.e. Lh’asa). It has two Déba, 
who direct the affairs of the yellow sect. When the Sungans 
had made the conquest of Central Tibet, T’o-t’o tsni-sang was 
peut to rule over this region. Ile treated both priests and 
people in a most barbarous way. In the fifty-eighth year of 
K’ang hsi (1719) the general-in-chief of the western forces, 
Ka-ehr-pi, entered Tibet with his troops, and everywhere the 
Déba and people came and made their submission, so T’o-t’o 
tsui-sang fled to Central Tibet. Then the general-in-chief 
sent oflicers in disguise, who, assisted by the Déba of Sho- 
bando as guide, got to So-ma-lang, where they captured him. 
So the troops were at rest, and all the people willingly used 
all diligence in the carriage of supplies. 

The three districts referred to above were all conferred on 
the Talé lama by the Emperor. 

Ta-lung teung (Za-rong dsong), which is S. of Shobando 
and a dependency of Central Tibet, and Lo-lung tsung (L/’o- 
rong dzong), both of which districts had made their submission 
together, being very extensive countries, the native govern- 
ment service (AE 7, te. the ude) was difficult to manage, so 


' The dwellers in black tents are semi-nomadic herdsmen, and are called 
throughout Tibet Drug-pa (RRA NP): The tents aro made of yak hair, 
which is blackish-brown; the Chinese name Jfei Fan, ‘Black Fan’’; the 
Mongol Kara Tangutu, with tho same meaniug, probably have their origin 
in this peculinrity. 

2 [t used to have a Chinese garrison of one sergeant, one corporal, and 50 men. 

3 In 1726, See Hsi-7s’ang t’u k’'ao, 111. 10. Ch’amdo is independent of 
Lh’ asa. 
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three deputy Jé-wo were appointed to divide the administra- 
tion between them. They live in official several-storied 
residences. The country is poverty-stricken, wild, and 
barren, aud we know nothing more of its customs. 


40. Ch’a-mu-to to O-lo ch’iao. Llalt. 
O-lo ch’iao to Lang-tang kou. Stage. 

Leaving the southern river of Ch’a-mu-to, one follows a 
very precipitous road, along which there are many bridges, 
aud where the traveller must be on his guard. The streams 
are numerous, and the mountains follow one another, the road 
passing on the territories of different Tibetan tribes. 40 di 
brings one to O-lo ch’iao,' where there are habitations. 36 
over u comparatively level road brings one to Lang-tang kou,? 
where there are dwelling-houses, fuel, and fodder. Oue can 


rest here. 
Total distance 75 di. 


41. Lang-tang kou to La-kung. TIlalt. 
La-kung to Iun-ta-chai. Stage. 

20 & from Lang-tang kou one passes Kuo-ch’iao t’ang. 
A valley is ascended over bridges along the precipices. 
The travelling is as dangerous as before, the frozen snow 
making it very slippery, and there being also pestilential 
vapours. 80 di to La-kung,? where there is a post station, 
stone: cabins, fuel, and fodder. ‘There is a headman who 
supplies coolics. 20 di further on one passes the Sung-lot 
ch’iao (bridge) (belonging to Ch’amdo). 40 di up hill, and 
one comes to Itn-ta-chai, where servants and porters are 
supplicd by the Chya-dzo-pa of Lei-wu-chi. 

Total distance 160 22. 

1 Jya ling appears to be the Tibetan name. . 

2 Lamda (3 : AAS) is the ‘Tibetan name. Lungdha on Pundit A— K—’s 


map. Proc. Rey. Geog. Soc. vol. vii. February, 1885. 

3 Lagang. ‘This was the farthest point W. reached by tho French missionaries 
in 1862 when trying tu get to Lh’asa. Seo Desgodins, op. ett. p. 104. 

* Nulda of the maps. Correct pronunciation, Nyulda (AS4 °° AAS “ silver 


arrow ’’). 
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42. Iin-ta-chai to Niu-fen kou. ITIalt. 
Niu-fen k’ou to Wa-ho chai. Stage. 


20 Ui from Kn-ta-chai one passes Kin-ta t’ang, where there 
isa post station. 20 4 to La-kung shan,' and 20 i to Niu-fen 
kou. 20 di further one crosses the Wa-ho shan, by a very 
circuitous road. It is an exceedingly high mountain, on the 
summit of which is a lake. The fog und mist are so dense 
that sign-posts have been erected all around on top of earthen 
mounds, so, if there is deep snow all over the mountain, they 
will help one to keep on the road. While passing this moun- 
tain one must be careful not to make any noise; if one does 
rot mind this, ice and hail will suddenly comedown. Neither 
birds nor beasts dwell here, for it ia cold the whole year, and 
for a hundred % around it there are no habitutions. 20 
further on one passes Ko-po liang.? Down hill 30 & to 
Wa-ho t’ang, where there is a post station. Again 20 i 
and one comes to Wa-ho chai, which belongs to Lei-wu-chi. 
Here there is a headman who supplies the wa. 

Total distance 150 7. 


43. Wa-ho chai to Ma-li. alt. 
Ma-li to Chia-yii ch’iao. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Wa-ho ch’iao 40 di one comes to Ma-li 
(Mari), where there are houses, fuel and fodder. 10 i further 
one comes to a very high mountain. Following a river down 
hill with many bridges hanging over its course, 30 / brings 


1 Gam la in Tibetan, The J/si-Ty'ang tu kao gives a number of poetical 
effusions (shih) by Yang Kuei ($5) f7S) descriptive of the scenery and people 
along this round. One called the Ode of the Skin Bont is really very good. The 
idea that noise causes avalanches is common throughout ‘Tibet and most moun- 
tainous countries. See Samuel ‘Turner’s Acconnt of an Embassy to the Court 
of the Teshoo Lama, p. 44. On the upper Dré ch'u n K’amba chief would not 
let me fire my gun too often, ns he said it would cause rain or snow to fall. 

* Kopola in Tibetan. Wa ho is y 5 in Tibetan. Chat (3)¢) in this and 
other Chinese names of places along this route meaus ‘a small military station, 


@ camp.” 
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one to the Chia-yii bridge,’ which the Tibetans call zam-pa, 
ie. “bridge.” Here there are houses, fuel and fodder. A 
stream flows by between two encircling mountains. The 
climate is warm, the country rich and beautiful. There is a 
post station. 

Total distance 80 Ui. 


44. Chia-yii cl’iao to the foot of Pi-pen shan.  Ifalt. 
Foot of Pi-pen shan to Lo-lung tsung. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Chia-yii cl’iao one comes to the T’é- 
kung la? mountain, which is high and precipitous. 25 d/ up 
and down it, the roud twisting and turning like a snake, 
through pine forests. The road is both dangerous and 
narrow and with frequent quicksands. 5 / further on one 
crosscs a bridge and arrives at the foot of the Pi-pen shan. 
50 “i to Lo-lung tsung,? where there are houses, fuel and 
fodder. ‘The ada is here changed. ‘There is a post station. 

Total distance 80 77. 


45. Lo-lung tsung to Ch’ii-ch’ih. Halt. 
Ch’ii-ch’ih to Shuo-pan-to. Stage. 


Going W. from Lh’o-rong dzong one crosses a low hill, 
up which the road is very bad. 20 4% brings one to 'Tich- 
wa t’ang,! where a great mountain rises aloft. ILlere there 
is a post station. Ilollowing a valley over a tolerably level 
road, 20 di to Ch’ti-ch’ih (or Tzii-t’o),? where there is a big 
lamasery, in which one can rest or pass the night. Recently 


1 Shao Zumba (HS°ANCA), Shang yo Jam of our maps. <A toll of one 


tranka per person, not travelling on official business, is levied here. The French 
missionaries call it Sel-yé sam. Wa-ho and Ma-ri are both on Lei-wu-chi 
(Lawoshé) territory. 2Hsi-7s’ang tu kao, IIL. 8. 

2 ‘Tibetan Chu-tsn la (?). 


3 Lh’o dzong (4+ Bc). There is a lamasery here. A— K— gives its 
) 
altitude as 13,140 feet. Lei-wu-ch’i is N.E. of it. EHsi-7s’ang t's h'ao, LIT. 9. 
* ‘Tibetan Tsé-ba t’ang. 


6 A— K—'s Jithog. Djit’ogon (Re Hy #3). 
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a road has been opencd, which goes 8... In the spring 
and summer, during the inundations, one makes this detour. 
50 Ui to Shuo-pan-to, where there is a large population.' 
It is a fertile spot with stone houses, fuel and fodder, and 
a guard house. Here the wa is changed. 

Total distance 160 i. 


46. Shuo-pan-to to Chung-i-kou. ILalt. 


Chung-i-kou to Pa-li-lang. Stage. 


One follows up the river bank by a level road 50 to 
Pa-la shan,? a not very high mountain, and one comes to 
Chung-i-kou by a level road. 50 2% to Pa-li-lang,’ where 
there are stone houses, fuel and fodder, and a post station. 
Se supplies the we. The habitations being very 
much scattered, the traveller only notices lonely mountain 
peaks. 

Total distance 100 &. 


47. Pa-li-lang to So-ma-lang. ILalt. 
So-ma-lang to La-tzii. Stage. 


Leaving Pa-li-lang one enters a valley, 30 2 up to the 
top of the Sai-wa-ho shan (called in the Z"ungy chih Shuo- 
ma-la shan), on whose flanks the winds blow wildly. I is 
o confused massif of mountains. 25 d& to So-ma-lang.* 
45 li further is Na-tzii (or La-tzii),5 the road following the 
sinuous course of a stream; there are many quicksands on 
which the foot cannot rest. ‘This place has a post station, 
and the headman supplies the wa. The price of fucl and 


1 A— K—'s altitude for it is 12,470 fect. Correct pronunciation Shubando 
(G4 8-4). 

2 Ba-ri la is the Tibetan namo. 

3 A— K's Bari Giachug; it is generally called Bari nang (3 ° ze 4c). 

# Su-ma-ling (g/tng). 

$ Correct pronunciation Lh'a ché (3 : A), 
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fodder is high, the mountains being barren and transporta- 
tion difficult. 
Total distance 100 @. 


48. Ia-tzii to Pien-pa. ITalt. 
Pien-pa to Tan-ta. Stage. 


Going W. from La-tzii one follows the mountain side to 
the top. Crossing Pi-ta la shan by a good level road, 10 & 
brings one to the foot. The road down is very narrow, 
on account of a stream which runs straight down it; the 
water is clear and so shallow that one can cross it by 
holding up one’s clothes. 40 é brings one to Pien-pa! (also 
called ‘Ta-rong dzong), where there is a post station. It 
is crossed by two chuins of mountains, and four rivers 
encompass it about. It is the largest plain in Tibet. 60 7 
to T'an-ta,? where there is a post station and a camp. The 
Déba supplies coolies (or the requisites) and the wa is 
changed here. 

Totul distance L110 @. 


49. Tan-ta to Ch’a-lo-sung-to. TTalt. 
Ch’a-lo-sung-to to Lang-chi tsung. Stage. 


At the foot of Tan-ta is a temple.2 There is a legend to 
the effect that a certain paymaster from Yuu-nan, who died 
in the discharge of his official duties while passing this way 
with army funds, repeatedly performed miracles (after his 
death); so the natives worship him here, and those who 
cross the mountain address a prayer to him. 16 @ further, 
and one has to ascend the Lu-kung la, a high and precipitous 
mountain, with the road running along a precipice, in which 


1 Ponba (344° x1), Ti has a lamasery with some 200 or 300 Jamas, Pemba 
on the maps. 

2 In Tibelan Fr-yyiin dam-ta ( “Amy 4a: 05°}) , Bee, however, next note. 

3 This mountain is called Shar-kon la by natives. They aay that the temple 
was erected to U-jyen rin-po-ché (Ujyen Pamé) locally called Ujyen Data. 


The mountain is called Shiar-gang la on A— K—’s map. See tnfra. 
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flows a little stream whose course is very sinuous. In 
summer tho road is muddy and slippory, in winter it is 
covered with ice and snow. ‘Travellers cross it with stalls, 
and go tho one behind the other (lit. like a string of fish), 
for there is no room for them to travel otherwise. This is 
the most dangerous part of the road to Lh’asa. 30 4 down 
hill, then 5 i to Ch’a-lo-sung-to. 50 di to Lang-chi tsung,! 
where there are stone houses, fuel and fodder, also a post 
station. The Déba supplios coolies. 
Total distance 100 ¢. 


50. Lang-chi tsung to Ta-wo. IILalt. 
Ta-wo to A-lan-to. Stage. 


Lang-chi tsung? (also called Lang-chin kou) is in a broad 
desert plain, The u/a is changed here. One follows an 
embankment down hill. ‘The road branches here; one 
branch, which is narrow and dangerous, crosses the moun- 
tain, the other follows the valloy and is tolerably level, but in 
summer it is impassable on account of the inundations.’ 40 
i brings one to ‘l'a-wo, where there is a Déba, who supplies 
coolies. Though the road is level, it is as narrow as a gorge. 
Following a river down 55 /i brings one to A-lan-to, where 
there is a post station, stone houses, fuel, and fodder. 

Total distance 95 i. 


51. A-lan-to to P’o-chai-tzii. Halt. 
P’o-chai-tzii to Chia-kung. Stage. 


Going S.W. from A-lan-to one climbs up a valley along 
the whole of which there are bridges hanging over the sides, 


1 Nam jyalgon in Tibetan (54 °g - #4). 

2 A— K—’s Arig gomba probably. Alt. 12,480 feot. 

> Tho mountain road, which is 60 JF in length, is very dangerous and diMeult. 
Tho road along the valley is much shorter, being only 20 dé, and level.  Jlai- 


Teang chien teen lu, IL. 26. Ta-wo is probably the same as the Nyul-dru k‘a 
G4 Fe f°) of the Tibetan itineraries, 


¢ Alado on our maps, which call the river the Daksang-chu. Correct pro- 
~” 
bunciation Arando (ss ee a). 


TO-TUNG. G3 


The road up the mountain is so dangerous and narrow that 
the traveller is afraid of falling off 30 2 to P’o-chai-tzii 
(also callod A-nan-k’a), whore there aro some rocks which 
have the shape of an animal, and are therefore commonly 
culled “the Purrot’s beak ” ( Ying-wwu tsut); through them the 
road has been cut. 45 fi to Chia-kung! (belonging to 
Ji’ari), where there is fuel, but no fodder. There is a post 
station, and the Déba supplies coolies. 
Total distance 70 ¢:. 


§2. Chia-kung to Ta-pan ch’iao. ITalt. 
Ta-pan ch’iao to ‘To-tung. Stage. 


The road winds about after leaving Chia-kung along the 
mountain side. Passing it, a little hill is crossed which is 
rather wild and cold. 40 4 to Tu-pan ch’iao (bridge).? 40 4 
to To-tung,’? a desolate place with no habitations, but a post 
station. People who pass here have to put up with the 
station people. ‘There is neither fuel nor fodder. 

Total distance 10 /:. 


§3. To-tung to Ch’a-chu-k’a, alt. 
Ch’a-chu-k’a to La-li. Stage. 


To-tung is near the bank of a river up which runs the 
road. 20 /i to the top of a big mountain which is very high 
and precipitous.4 The snow and ico make it dangerously 
slippery, it is just like the Tan-ta. 60 4 brings one to 
Ch’a-chu-k’a,® where there is a pool of hot water. Passing 
the mountain, there is a luke on the way down, nearly seven 
or eight 4 broad and over ten 4 long. In winter and spring 
it is frozen us hurd as tho earth, and travellers can cross it 


1 Alachingo on tho map. Correct pronunciation Cha-gong (q N° 5). 
2 Or “ big board (plunk) bridge.” 
3 Do-tu in Tibetan. 
4 Nub-gang la of A— K—. Alt. 17,940 feet. 
Ts’a-ch’u-k’a, ‘‘ hot spring,” iu Tibetan. The Chachukha of the map. 
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without fear. 60 2 brings one to-Lh’ari.! The climate is 
cold, and fuel and fodder scarce. There is a guard house? 
and a post station. The K’an-po (of the lamasery) provides 
the requisite rations, and the w/a is provided by Lei-wu-chi 
(La-wo-shé). 

Total distance 140 @. 

From Ch’a-mu-to to Lh’ari, 1500 Zi. 


Livari (also called La-li) is N.W. of Ta-rong dzong 
(Piemba) and over 1000 4 distant from Ch’a-mu-to. The 
climate during the whole year is cold, and its mountains aro 
all rugged. Originally it was an open town of ‘Tibet. A 
quartermaster is stationed here. The different convents are 
under the rule of a ¢a lama (i.e. abbot) who also discharges 
the duties of Déba. 

When the Sungar Sereng Donduk (Ché-ling tun-to-p’t) 
conquered Tibet, the black men (te. the people) and the 
lamas alike offered resistance—(the lutter) giving out that 
they were Ilo-chou lamas,’ went and acted as guides (to the 
Chinese army), while underhand they sent messengers to 
the Tibetans to carry off the army supplies. This coming 
to the knowledge of the General commanding the Western 
forces, he seized them, and appointed another lama to rule 
the district. 

At present the K’an-po is Lin-hsi chiang-ts’o ([tin-ch’en 
jya-ts'o) and the great Yeh-ehr-pa (Nyer-pa-ch’en-po) is 
Ch’iieh-chieh cha-shih (Ch’ii-jyé tra-shi). 

Since the above events Lh’ari has always belonged to 
Central Tibet. 

S.W. from LWari is Kung-pu Chiang-ta.4 Kung-pu is 
a sinall, secluded place, and Chiang-ta is on the highway to 


1 A— K—’s Lharugo ginchug. Alt. 13,690 feet. Correct pronunciation 
: pn 
Lh’a-ri go (ye - AR). 
2 Chinese guard of one sergeant and twenty men. A Liang-t'ai commands 


the garrison. 

2 This may mean that the Iumas said they were Kan-su Tibetans, or else that 
they were Mohummadans. ‘The former meaning seems tle more probable. 

4 Kong-po jyam-da in Tibetan. 
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Lh’asa, and its climate is warm. Iere grows rice, and the 
fields ure irrigated. The soil is the most productive in the 
whole land. When in former times the Sungars conquered 
Tibet, the people of Kung-pu resisted them stubbornly, 
so that they were unable to enter. Later on, when the 
great army entered Tibet, they came to meet it and re- 
mained peaceful. Since that period it has continued under 
the rule of Central Tibet. 


54. Lh’ari to A-tsan. ITTalt. 


A-tsuan to Shan-wan. Stage. 


From Lh’ari one follows a valley to the top of a great 
mountain, whose peaks rise one above the other, and which 
the whole year round is covered with musses of ice and 
snow. Its high precipices, with heaps of snow piled 
up by the wind, look like cliffs along the sea. It is danger- 
ously slippery, and diflicult to travel over. 60 i brings 
one to A-tsan,’ where there is a post station. The Déba 
provides coolies. Again, going 30 //, one comes to a lake 
over 40 fi long.? It is popularly reported that there are 
in this district unicorns, a curious species of animal. 80 Ji 
brings one to Shan-wan, where there is a post station, but 
little fuel and fodder. 

Lotul distance 160 7. 


85. Shan-wan to Ch’ang-to. Halt. 
Ch’ang-to to Ning-to. Stage. 


Leaving Shan-wan, one ascends the Cho la, a high, danger- 


1 A-tsa is the Tibetan name (ws ° 3), 

27 A— W—'s Archa cho. Alt. 14,680 feet. The unicorn referred to is the 
tchiru of Hooker, ddtmalayan Journal, vol. ui. p. 147, and of Hodgson. It isa 
apecies of antelope, fawn-coloured on the ack, with white on the belly. ‘The 
horn is black, tapering with aunular rings at the base, This horn has been 
known to attain a dength of 18 inches. See Nlaproth, Desertplion du The, 


p. 230. It is called chusing in Fastern Tibet. Shan wan is Koleb (ie 23) 


of the Tibetans. 
3 Yi-dro la or Tola la of the maps. Alt. 17,350 feet. 
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ous, and difficult mountain, something over 40 //, with a grent 
deal of ice and snow, piles of rocks and abrupt cliffs. After 
a total distance 60 &, one comes to Ch’ang-to,' where the 
weather is generally wintry, and the mountains without any 
vegetation. Ilere there is a post station. The inhabitants 
make their houses of tree bark, and one but rarely see signs of 
life. This forlorn place, which belongs to Chiang-ta, has a 
Déba, who provides the wa. 60 4i over acomparatively level 
road brings one to Ning- to,? where there is a post station. 
Total distance 120 di. 


56. Ning-to to Kuo-la-sung-to. ILult, 
Kuo-la-sung-to to Chiang-ta. Stage. 


Following a level road along a valley from Ning-to, one 
descends 40 Ji to Kuo-la-sing-to (also called Wang-pa-kang). 
A bridge is crossed, the water rushing noisily over rocks. 
The country to the east of the bridge belongs to Chiang-ta.‘ 
The climate is not very cold. There is a guard house, a post 
station, fuel, and fodder. 

Total distance 80 /. 


57. Chiang-ta to Shun-ta. TTalt. 
Shun-ta to Lu-ma-ling. Stage. 


Chiang-ta is S.W. of Li’ari® in a hole at the foot of a 
mountain. It is a dangerous-looking place. ‘The Deéba of 
Kong-po supplies the coolies for travellers. Following the 


1 Correct pronunciation Dramdo (a4 . 15). 


2 Lindo in Tibetan. 

3 Wan-pa-ko. But a lama friend says that E. of Wan-pa-ko are two high 
mountains, Dro la and Benda la. Kuo-la-sung-to is probably the same place 
as La-dub (3! : 9) of the ‘Tibetans. 

# Jyam da, or Giamba. A— K— obtniued for its altitude 10,990 feet. 
Chinese guard used to be one licutenant, one corporal, and 120 men. Jisi- 7s’ang 
chien wen in, IL. p. 25. 

6 Jlsi-Ts'ang fu, p. 34, counts 6735 d¢ from Chiang-ta to Ch’eng-tu. Correct 
pronunciation Gyam-da ( H° AAA). 


LU-MA-LING. OT 


river down! 60 2 to Shun-ta,? where there is a post station, 
one enters a valley where flows a river in several branches. 
There is (also) a densely thick forest. 100 /i brings one to 
Lu-ma-ling,® where there is a post station. The mountain ! 
is high, but not dangerous or stecp—about 40 Ui. The 
ranges of icy and snowy mountains which one hus already 
crossed, the sight of which has filled one with dismay, make 
this one appear very insignificant. 
Total distance 160 “. 


68. Lu-ma-ling to Tui-ta. TTalt. 
Tui-ta to Wu-su-chiang. Stage. 


One enters a valley on leaving Lu-ma-ling, and goes up 
and down hill for about 40 4.5 The mountain road is 
generally level, but there are some pestilential emanations 
which the Tibetans call ‘p'u-ko tsany.”® A cold wind cuts 
ono’s face, and there is never any really warm weather here. 
80 /i brings one to Tui-ta (also called Pu-lu tsang), where 
there is a post stution, und a few inhabitants ; fuel and fodder 
are scarce. Following the sinuosities of a river, one passes 
on the way down by Chu-kung. 60 / brings one to Wu-su 
chiang,’ the road being everywhere level. ‘There is here a post 
station and a subaltern Déba, who looks after fuel and fodder, 
oxen and sheep. When one has passed this place one is nigh 


1 According to the map it should be up, 

2 Probubly A— K—’s Gam gin chug. 

> Nu-ma-ling, A— K—'s Nimaring ; Tibetan itineraries mention as Ra-nang 
(4 ° 145) here. 

¢ Tho Nu-ma-ri. A— K—’s Gia la. 

5 My lama mentions Kung-po-pa-la between Nu-ma-ri and Tui-ta. 

6 There must be sume mistake here. P’u-ho teang can only be something 
like pug sang (37 . SC), meaning ‘‘a cavern.’’ ‘These pestilential vapours 
are always called da-dug. The Hsi-Ts'ang Cu k'ao, LIT. 16 reproduces exactly 
the text of our author, 

7 The station must be the Chomornawa Giachug of A— K—. It is called 


, : N N 
F-si-gyang in Tibetan (a “ye 35). 
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the country of the Buddha of Tibet, a beautiful country 
different from all those which one has passed through. 

Total distance 180 (i, 

The next day’s journey being very long, some persons 
stop for the night at Tui-ta.! 


59. Wu-su-chiang to Jen-chin-li. IIalt. 
Jen-chin-li to Mo-chu-kung-k’a. Stage. 


Tho current of the river of Wu-su-chiang is very slow. 
One follows tho river westward, and though the road is 
rather narrow, still it is tolerably level, not dangerous like 
those one has previously travelled over. 60 7 brings one to 
Jen-chin-li? (llalé at the lamasery). There is a post station 
here. If the travellers, servants, aud horses are much 
fatigued, they can rest here. Going up hill 70 di in a N.F. 
direction, one comes to Mo-chu-kung-k’a,? where there is a 
post station and a Déba who provides the requisites (or coolies). 

Total distance 130 Ud. 


60. Mo-chu-kung-k’a to La-mu. IJIalt. 


La-mu to Té-ch’ing. Stage. 


Due N. from Mo-chu-kung-k’a is the road to the steppe of 
Ch’a-mu-to. A river flows west to Ts'ang (i.e. Lh’asa), 
hence it is called the T's’ang ho. The river is crossed in skin 
boats (coracles).* 40 /i brings one to La-mu® (also called Na- 
mo), where there are habitations, but fuel and fodder are 
scarce. Its temple is in a secluded spot, the country densely 
populated. Following down the sinuosities of the river, 


1 This means that between Lu-ma-ling and Mo-chu-kung-k’a (distance 310 /1) 
some travellers make three atages instead of the two laid down in the Itinerary. 

2 Rin-ch’en ling ; the Jing cho of our maps (25 35 ° 2G). 

3 Me'tri gong, Medu Kongkar Jang of our maps (ai “5 ° m5). 

‘ For a description of these boats, which are built exactly like the Trish 
corncles, seo 'T. T. Cooper, Zravels of a Pioncer of Commerce, p. 227. ‘The 
Tsang ho is the Kyi-chu. 


5 La-mon in Tibetan. 
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50 /i to Chan-ta t’ang,! and again going W. 380 li, one comes 
to 'Té-ch’ing.? 
Total distance 120 2. 


61. Té-ch’ing to Ts’ai-li. ITult. 
Ts’ai-li to I[si-ts’ang (Lh’asa). Stage. 


At Té-ch’ing there are many inns, travellers generally 
stopping here. The post station is by the road-side. A 
circuitous road of 40 2 down hill brings one to Ts’ai-li3 Tt 
is popularly called (by the Chinese) Kao-lao chuang, under 
which name it is mentioned in the work entitled Zfsi tswn 
chen ch’iian (VG ff 4$ i). Ulere there is a Déba who supplies 
fuel and fodder. It is separated from Lh’asa by a river. 
20 /i, and one arrives ut Lh’asa, where there is a Chinese 
gurrison. North of Ts’ang (te. Lh’asa) is the San-chu-kang- 
ch’a = It (¢e. Lhasa) is surrounded by four mountains as 
by a wall. The streams are crystalline and the mountains 
high. Of a truth it is a blessed land! 

Total distance 60 7. 

From Ll’ari to Lh’asa 1010 22.5 


The details on the road from Ch’eng-tu to Lh’asa furnished 
by the (Su ch’uan) T’ung chih, from Selections from the Fu- 
ung chih-lieh and the Lsi-shih pien-lan, differ slightly the 
one from the other. "Tis probably an account of the distance 
from the frontiers, and the wildness of the country, which 
muke it difficult to hear and to see everything. (But) all the 


1 Chamba t’ang, or Cheumba gompa. 

7 Dé ch’en ling, the Dhejen Jong of our maps (ax. aa ° 70). 

2 Tibetan Tsa-ling. 

4 Or more correctly “ the cross roads of Zam-ch’u-kang.” 

6 The total distance from Ta-chien-lu to Lh’asa is, according to our author, 
6140 dé. The I tung chih makes it out 3480 Zi, and the Hai- Ts’ ang chien wen lie 
4735. Nutives gencrully travel the whole distance in two months, couriers in one, 


or even less. 
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halts and the stages are recorded in them. So we have made 
selections from these works, and have controlled their state- 
ments by inquiries made of travellers. Though using the 
utmost care, we cannot assert that there are no mistakes. 
Let only the traveller keep this book with him and cxamine 
the maps, and he cannot be much perplexed about his route, 


IT. 


The country for over a thousand odd % west of Lharigo 
is called Wei (or Ch’ien Ts’ang, “ Anterior 'Tibet’’). It is 
under the Ching and Jtuei constellations. TF ormerly this 
country was divided into three parts called K’ang, Wei and 
Tsang. Jt’ang is K’ams, to which belongs the present 
Cleamdo Cl’ang-tu. Wei is Wu, and comprises the Jok’ang 
of Lh’asa. Tsang takes in Trashil’unpo. 

The country in which is situated the Jok’ang (z.e. Lh’asa) 
is an open plain spreading out some 40 % from N. to 8. 
und some 400 or 500 Zi in extent from li. to W. To the 
Ivast it is conterminous with Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan. To 
the N.W. it touches the Kokonor;! to the N. it confines on 
the Io (i.e. Yellow River). Its western fronticr is the IIsi 
hai, and to the S. it touches Tu-ka-ssii (Central India). 

A myriad hills encircle it and a hundred streams meander 
through it, making it the most beautiful country in the 
Western Regions.? A temple has been built on top of Mount 


1 j.e, the country under the control of the Isi-ning Amban, whose title is 
Controller-general of the Kokonor. 
2 The plain in the immediate vicinity of Lh’asa is frequently called the 


Wo-ma t’aug (X- He HC), or '* Milk plain.” The J-tung-chih estimates the 


lny population of Lh’asa at 5000 familics. Nain Sing, p. xxvi, reports that 
a census mado in 1854 gave, exclusive of the military (1600 men) and priests 
(27000 ?), 9000 women and 6000 men. There is a tradition current among 
the people that there is a lake underneath Lh'asa. In the Jok’ang is an opening 
which communicates with it. It is said that this Inko was confined to its 
present bed by Padma Sambhava, after which it became possible to build 
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Potala, and there the Talé lama resides. Its gorgeous green 
and dazzling yellow colours fascinate the eye. Around it 
have been built the lamascries of Drébung, Séra, Gadiin and 
Samyé, facing it on the four sides. The pavilions, the streets 
and markets (of Lh’asa) are all most admirable. The Tibetans 
call it Lh’asa, and their successive Tulé lamas dwell here. 

In olden times it used to have fortifications,! but in the 
sixtieth year of K’ang-hsi (1721) the Gencralissimo of the 
West Chih-wang no-ehr-pu (Jyé-wang Nor-bu?) had them 
pulled down, and in their place he built a stone dyke from 
the foot of Mount Lang-lai to Chapori, a total distance of 
30 di. Inside of it is Potala, the outside arrests the river. 
The Tibetans call it the “spirit-mound.” very year in thie 
first month, the priests of all the lamaserics assembling for 
the reading of the sacred books in the Jok’ang, carry some 
earth or stones and pile them up on this dyke? ‘This is the 
only personal service which lainas have to perform during 
the year. 

The popular religion is that of the yellow sect (Gélu), 
and there is great reverence shown such lamas as the Tulé 
luna and the Pan-ch’en erdeni, who are the most famous of 
all. ‘There are also Hutuketu, incarnations with perfect 
intellects and very superior men, but in Anterior Tibct the 
Talé lama is pre-eminently venerated. It is popularly 
believed that he is an incarnation of Srong-tsan gam-po, who 
married a princess of the T’ang dynasty, and was an emana- 
tion of Avulokiteshwara. In the revolution of rebirth the 


over it. Every year in the second month precious offerings are thrown down 
the hole in the Jok’ang, out of which comes a great noise of wind. If this 
were not done, the waters—or rather the Lu jyal-po (Nagaraja)—would cause 
the waters to rise up and engulph the city. On this legend, conf. Huc, Souvenirs 
d’un voyage, ete., vol. li. p. 193. 

1 In olden times JWasa had a wall and nine gates; it was destroyed by 
General Karpi. H[st-Us’ang chien-wen-lu, IL. 26. 

2 ‘This obligation to pile stones on the dyke seems to hold no longer good. 
At all events the lamas whom [ have questioned on the subject say they never 
did such a thing, oc heard of such a custom. llai-Ts'ang chien-wen-lu, 1. 21, 
guys that on the 9th of the first mouth they put stones on a stuno heap 


(14 Ji) which is in front of Potala, stretching out from E. to 5S. some 13 /¢ 


‘Jere may be here a misapprehension of the well-known custom of adding 
stones to manut walls. Sheng wu chi (written in 1842) mentions this custom, 
but the author's information was at second-hand. 
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Talé Jama does not forget anterior events. Ile has gone 
through a number of rebirths, but is always known as 
Talé lama.’ ITlis doctrine teaches that detachment is the 
chief requirement, his main object is love of mankind, his 
nature is pure and his mind all-embracing; he is as un- 
fathomable as a god. Although he has prescience, be never 
glorifies in his power. If any of his disciples perform such 
tricks as swallowing swords and vomiting fire,? he degrades 
them. ’Tis for all these reasons that every one reveres him 
and calls him “The living Buddha.” 

In the reign of 'T’ai-tsung-wen Jfuang-ti, in the seventh 
year of Ch’ung-t’é (1642), he (the Tulé lama) memorialized 
the Throne to bo allowed to send a yearly tribute? After 
this, in the reign of Shun-ché, on the appearance of the fifth 
Talé lama, the Emperor in an audience conferred on him 
letters of investiture and a seal, also the title of J/s?-Citen Io 
Chiao-p'u-chiich kan-chi Ta-leh La-ma. At this time tho 
Mongol Gushi khan defeated Ts’ung-pa han‘ and conquered 
Tibet. IIe was succeeded by his sou Dayan khan and his 
grandson Talé khan, all of whom respectfully obeyed the 
orders of China. Afterwards the Dési Sang-jyé created 
trouble, but Gushi kban’s great-grandson Lh’a-zang killed 
him, and sent an envoy to inforin the Emperor. By tho 
grace of Sheng-tsu jen Iluang-ti (K’ang-hsi) he was made 
Khan, and the Talé lama, who had again been incarnated at 
Lit’ang under the name of Kal-zang jya-ts’o® (Ia-ehr-tsang 


' See supplementary note, infra. 

2 The Buddhist canon Jaw forbids priests to perform magical feats. 

3 This Emperor reigned in Moukden, and the embassy arrived by way of 
Mongolia, its object being to welcome the rising power of the Manchus, with 
whom the Talé lama had a religious sympathy. 

4 T do not know who is meant by Ts’ang-pa khan unless the words be intended 
to menn **the King of Tibet.” Gushi Khan of the Khoshotes had as his allies 
in the conquest of Tibet the Sungans and the Torguts. Dayan Khan sent an 
embassy to the Indian Emperor Aurungzeb, He died about 1670. Dalai Khan 
acted as commanier-in-chief of the forces, but not as controller of the civil 
administration, ‘The Dési Sang-jyé is credited with being the natural son of tho 
fifth ‘Talé lama. See Howorth, Aistory of the Mongols, vol. i. p. 618, from 
whom the above remarks are taken. 


§ His full name is Lo-zang kal-zang jya-ts'o (3] 985° HU NaG - 


5° 3%). IIe was boro in 1708, accurding to the Ifst-7s’ang fu. ‘The sixth 
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chia-mu), was proclaimed (a genuine) Aubi/an (i.e. inearna- 
tion). Two yeurs after his birth the Mongols of Kokonor 
requested him to take up his residence at the T’ar convent of 
I[si-ning (7c. Kumbum). 

After this the Sungan rebel Tsé-wane Arabtan (CU'th 
wang d-la-pu-tan) found a pretext for sending his lieutenant 
Chih-ling tun-to-pu! with troops to Ts’ang (Ze. Lh’asa). 
He killed Lh’a-zang khan and made captive his son Su- 
er cha? The pretext he had given (for sending these 
troops) was the restoration of religion, but in reality he 
destroyed it.4 The people of Central Tibet supplicated their 
Government to ask the ISmperor for assistance; in conse- 
quence General O-lun-to was sent in command of troops. 
The rebels wanted to retreat northward, but, deluded by the 
rebel priests and black Jamas (or ‘ by laymen and lamas”), 
who incited them, they behaved like the mantis (which tried to 
stop a carriage),‘ and attacked our troops. Sheng-tsu Jen 
Ifuang-ti (KCung-hsi) was greatly incensed, and ordered the 
T’u-yiian ta chiang-chiin Wang to take the command of six 
army corps and to punish them. Moreover, the Mmperor 
conterred on Kal-zang j’ya-ts’0, who was at the ‘l’ar convent, 
the title of Tulé lama, and granted him letters patent. He 
also sent General Yen I[sia, who had been sent to reduce the 
rebels, with troops to protect him. (The General) crossed 


Talé lama, Ts’ang-chyang jya-ts’o, a creature of the Dési Sang-jyé, died of 
dropsy in Manchuria, where he had beea exiled. 
1 Howorth writes it Sereng Douduk. 


2 The name is written Sur-tsa (gx ° 3) in Tibetan. Correectly it should be 


Sur-cha. 


> Sereng Donduk crossed the mountains S. of Khoten, marched past the 
Tengrinor, and appeared in November, 1717, before Lih’asa, which was attacked. 
It was captured by treason, and the Sungars were welcomed by many as 
deliverers. Latsan Khan had taken refuge at Putala, but he was eaptured 
and put to death, and his son Suc-dzu was taken prisoner.’’—Howorth, op. cit. 
p. 423. 

‘hie hyip PF is an expression of contempt in use to the present day. 
The story which gave rise to it is related in the J/an shih wai ch’ uan, ace. to 
Kiang hai’s Dictionary, s.v. Tang, it is that Chi chuang kung driving out ouce 
suw a muntis pushing at his carriage, hoping thereby to stop it. 
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the frontier at I[si-ning, routed the black Jamas! and the 
Tibetan usurper Prince Ta-ko-tsan, and having pacified ‘Tibet, 
sent for the Talé lama to come and take up his residence 
at Potala. Then the Emperor ordered that the temporal 
sovereignty of Tibet be vested in the Talé lama. This he 
did on the fifteenth day of the ninth month of the fifty- 
ninth year K’ang-hsi (1720). We also ordered that the old 
ministers of Dh’a-zang Han, K’ang-ch’en-né, Na-p’dd-pa, 
Lum-pa-né, P’o-lh’a-né,? and the Chya-dzo-pa of the Talé 
Jama Chyar-ra-né? be made Pei-tzii, Pei-leh, and Tai-chi, and 
that they should hold the position of Jta/on with the govern- 
ment of Tibet divided among them. 

In tho first year of Yung-cheng (1725), the Talé lama 
received from the Emperor the title of Ilsi-t’ien ta shan 
tseu-tsui Fu. In the fifth year (1727) Na-p’éd-pa, Luim- 
pa-né, and Chyar-ra-né formed a plot to kill the Pei-leh, 
but K’ang-chien-né would not take part in their treachery 
The Emperor sent the President of the Censorate Cha- 
lang-a and others, who entered (Tibet) by different routes, 
but no troops had yet reached Tibet when the Tai-chi P’o- 
Ih’a-né who governed Ulterior ‘Tibet from Trashil’unpo 
came to Lh’asa,’ seized the rebels Na-p’dd-pa, and others. 
While waiting for the arrival in Tibet of the Impertal 
Envoy, he addressed a report to the Emperor on what he 
had done, and haying put to death Na-p’6d-pa, Lum-pa-né, 


1 The Chinese divide the Jamas into four sects, which they call Yellow, Red, 
Black, and White. The Tibetan names of these seets are G'elupa, Nyimapa, 
Karmapa, and Sachyapa. ‘The text may possibly refer to one of these, but 
EB A het gen means also ‘tho Inity.”’ 


2 In Tibetan Na-p’dd-pa do-jé jya-po (c “Ht ez “7s . z= - 354 2), 
For the Tibetan forms of the names of the ministers of Lh'a-zang IInn, sce 
note, tufra. 

3 His full name is (according to ITsi-yu tung-ien-chih, B. 24, p. 6) Chyar- 

2 “n x 7 
ra-né-nds-dru jya-po (3% as 4% ° aN : gy ° gy : i) or Ngos-dru jyya- 
po from Chyar-ra. 

‘ The text has 57 WW “the country of the Jok’ang.” Lh’asa is sometimes 
called nN An Hsi chao. Chao represents the ‘Tibetan EQ Jo-to. 
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and Chyar-ra-né, the pacification of Tibet was completed. 
In consequence of this, the Emperor conferred on P’o-lh’a- 
né the title of Pei-tzii, and made him the head oflivial in 
the Tibetan government. The troops were retained for the 
control of Tibet, and the Mui yiian miao having been 
built at Ka-ta,' near the town of Ta-chien-lu, the Talé 
lama took up his abode there. 

In the eleventh year (1733) the town of Tra-shi k’ang 
(Cha-shih) was built,? and in the thirteenth year (1735) 
the Sungans having been forced to submit, the Mimperor 
gave orders for the Talé Jama to take up his abode at Potala. 

In the fourth year of Ch’ien-lung (1789) P’o-lh’a-né 
was made a Chiin-wang, retaining the administration of 
Tibet. After the death of P’o-lh’a-né, his second son, 
Jyur-mé nam-jyal, succeeded him in his office, but in the 
fifteenth year of Ch’ien-lung (175V) he rebelled, was put 
to death, the royal dignity was abolished in Tibet by 
Imperial order, and all Tibetan affuirs were managed con- 
jointly by an Imperial Minister Resident in Tibet and the 
Talé lama; and so was tranquillity re-established in the 
country. ‘Troops were stationed on tho frontiers, and the 
people were at peace in their homes. Chinese and Tibetans 
traded together; every kind of valuable goods was exposed 
for sale, and the capital of the south-west became a great 
commercial emporium. 


The word Lh’a-sa translated means ‘The land of gods.’’ 3 
Innumerable mountains surround it, and emerald streams 


1 Kata, also called Tai-ling, is two days N.IS. of Ta-chicn-lu, on the road to 
Dergé. I passed through it in 1889. ‘The lamasery is a very fine one. 

2 Probably Tra-shi k’ang, the former residence of the Chinese Amban and the 
camp of the Chinese forces, seven és S. of Lhvasa. See Sheng-wu chi, V. 
24, and also, tufra. 

> fils Ji in the text. The character Fo must not he understood as always 


meaning ‘ Buddha,”’ 


at least in modern parlance. A Chinese will say of a sacred 
rock or tree that it is Fo-yeh. A Tibetan will use the word lA"a . in exactly 
the same way, only intending to convey the idea of the object or place being 


sacred or haunted by spiritual beings. 
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flow through it. Whichever way one goes, ’tis fertile, and 
the roads are level and easy. To the west Mount Potala 
rises abruptly up. The Indian books say that there are 
three Mount Potalas,' Tala (7.e. Potala) is one of them. 
Tis a wondrous peak of green, with its halls perched on 
the summit, resplendent with vermilion, thus combining 
natural beauty and (architectural) charm—’tis a most ex- 
quisitely beautiful place! Facing it are mountain peaks, 
and Mount Chapori flanks it. In front of the Mount (of 
Potala) stand pagodas, and behind it is a beautiful limpid 
lake. A little to the north is the Lu-gon jya-ts’o (Lu-hang 
ch’a-mu)? in the midst of which has been built a lake- 
pavilion. Those who visit it must go by boat; the view 
is very beautiful. 

Going from the Jok’ang to Potala, one comes to the Liu- 
li ch’iao (“The glazed-tile bridge’). Under the bridge 
rushes u raging torrent called the Ka-ehr-chao mu-lun 
(Gafao muren?), or the Ts’ang chiang;* on both sides the 
people live the model of prosperity and happiness. In the 
transparent waters of the river aro turquoise, coloured 
rocks, whose bluish tinge scems on the point of dissolving 
into water; the tops of the stones are bowl-shaped; if once 
dug away from the mud around them, they would look as 
big as elephants. One cannot take pebbles out of this river 
as an amusement as eusily as in other streams.’ 5 /i east 
of the mountain (of Potala) is the Jok’ang, resplendent 


1 P'u-t’o shan in the Chusan group of islands. Potala (now Tata) at the 
mouth of the Indus, a former residence of Shenrézig (Avalokiteshwara) and the 
Lh'asa Potala, originally called Marpori or the “ Ked hill.’ 


2 ea ° ue * - Cine.” 
a IQ HAS the Inke of the Naga King 


3 Tam told that it is called the Nya-mo ch'u by natives. The namo of the 
bridge in Tibetan is Yut’og zampa. See map for its position. The text is wrong 
about it being the Galjao Muren (Kyi chu in Tibetan). 

416 a SW. of Potala is the Nerbuling k'ang on the N. side of the Kyi ch’u. 
In it is a large stone tank in which the water of the river flows. It is surrounded 
by dense folinge and has many paths. It has a one-storied house, beautifully 
ornamented, with flowers, etc. Here the Talé lama passes some twenty days in the 
warm season and enjoys the bathing.’’ See H{si-7s'ang fu, p. 24, The embarrassed 
phrase about the waters of the Nya-mo-clvt is ee from the Hsi-Ts’ang chien 
wen lu (HE. 15). ‘At the foot of Marpori meanders the Kyi ch'u, whose azure 
bends encircle the hill with a network green as the dark green bamboo, it is 
so lovely that it drives all cares away from the beholder.” 
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with gold and green; close to it is the Little Jo-wo 
(Rtamoch’é). 7 & south of the mountain one comes to Tra- 
shi k’ang (Cha-shih ch’eng), where the Chinese troops are 
quartered. 

The large convents of Séra, Drébung, Sumyé, and Gadiin 
are the finest in this part of the world, and the most 
beautiful for far around. The Tsung-chiao ch’ia, the Chi 
yiian, and the Ching yiian are also very beautiful, and are 
situated in close proximity to one another.! They are the 
promenade grounds of the Talé lama. In spring and winter 
(i.e. ull the year round) peach trees, willows, pines, and 
cypresses affurd a delightful shade. ‘The quict retreats and 
flowered terraces do not differ from those of China. Truly 
this is the ‘‘ Western abode of joy”? (Suhhavati) ! 


a re ne ee 


1. Lh’asa to Teng-luny-kang. Ialt. 
Teng-lung-kang to Yeh-tang. Stage. 


Going 40 /i over a level road from Lh’asa, and crossing a 
big bridge, one arrives at Teng-lung-kang, where there are 
habitations. Following the river? course over a level road 
40 i more, one comes to Yeh-tang, where there is a post 
‘station and habitations. The Déba provides fucl and fodder. 
Total distance 80 2. 


2. Yeh-tang to Chiang-li.  Tfalt. 
Chiang-li to Ch’ii-shui. Stage. 
Again one follows the river from Yeh-tang, in three places 


the road running along precipices, which are not, however, 
very dangerous. 40 /: brings one to Chiang-li.? 50 4 more, 


1 The first-mentioned place is 2 4é N. of Potala; it is the Cl’ung-ch’u-hiu 
k’ang (?) of Tibetans, Chi Yiian is the Chya dzo ling-ka, 4 Ui N. of Potala, and 
the Ching Yuan is the CWii ji k’ang, 7 a W. of Potala. 


2 ‘Nhe river here alluded to is the Chyi ch’u, or Ki ch’u (35 - &): which 
‘ Ww 


meets the Yaru tsang po 8.6. of Ch’u-shu. Yeh-tang is Nyer-tam (55 : a). 
2 Tho Jaiglot of Pundit No. 9. 
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due south, following the sinuosities of the river, one comes 
to Ch’ii-shui.' ILere there is a scorpion’s cavern, in which 
criminals condemned to death are thrown bound, and stung 
to death. It is a fertile country of a hundred & in extent. 
There are habitations, fuel, and fodder. ‘The Déba furnishes 
supplies. 

Total distance 90 Zi. 


3. Ch’ii-shui to Kang-pa-tzii. Halt. 
Kang-pa-tzii to Pai-ti. Stage. 


15 (i beyond Ch’ii-shui one comes to an iron wire (suspen- 
sion) bridge. ‘The river rushes along so that it is dangerous to 
cross it in boats. 35 7 the other side of the river one comes 
to Kang-pa-tzii,? where there are habitations, fuel, and 
fodder. After crossing a big mountain,’ very high and 
steep, 40 /i up and down it, one comes to Sha-ma lung,‘ 
where fuel and fodder are scarce. 50 / over a level road 
brings one to Pai-ti,®> where there is a post station, fuel, and 
fodder. 

Total distance 140 Ui. 


4. Pai-tito Ta-lu. ITIalt. | 
Ta-lu to Ka-lang-tzii. Stage. 


35 li from Pai-ti one passes Yeh-ssii, and 15 i brings one 
to T'a-lu, where there are habitations, fuel and fodder. Here 
the road branches, one branch coming from Gyang-tsé dzong 
(Chiang-tsi), the other from Rampa (Jan-pa). In spring 


and summer merchants pass by the Rumpa road, but in 


1 The Ch’u shu (8 : 4) of Tibetans. Pundit No. 9 calls this place Chusul- 
jong. The I-tung-chih makes it 115 di from Lh’asa. 

2 The Khamba barchi of Pundit No. 9. Also called Kam-pa la cha 
(4 See As me). The river crossed in the Ynru tsang po. 

3 The Kampa mountain. 

¢ More correctly Démalung or Tama lung. Lung (QS) means ‘‘ valley.”” 

6 This is tho Vinh te dzong of European maps, also called Pe-tée. Tt is on the 


shore of lake Pai-ti (Parché jya-ts’o). Correct pronunciation Pé-di (a "2), 
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winter the snow and ice make it impracticable. Abundant 
supplies are procurable at Weng-ku' and the surrounding 
country. Already in the wzu-shen year (1668?) supplics 
sent westward went by way of Ka-lang-tzii,? and it is still 
followed at the present day. 55 / brings one to Ka-lang-tzii, 
the road being all the way level. ILere there is a Déba and 
inhabitants. 
Total distance 105 7. 


5. Ka-lang-tzii to Weng-ku. IIalt. 
Weng-ku to Je-lung. Stage. 

55 & over w level road from Ka-lang-tzu brings one to 
Weng-ku (Zara ?), where there is a Deéba and inhabitants. 
Crossing a mountain? one comes to Je-lung after 65 li; here 
there is a Déba and inhabitants. The road is also level; if 
one tukes the left-hand road (from this place), it brings you 
to the Brukpa country (i.e. Bhutan). 

Total distance 120 @. 


6. Je-lung to Ku-hsi. Halt. 
Ku-hsi to Chiang-tzii. Stage. 
Ku-hsi* is 70 ¢@ from Je-lung, and Chiang-tzii5 70 di from 
Ku-hsi. Chiang-tzii is an important centre. At both places 
there are Débas, inhabitants, fucl and fodder, the latter being 


more abundant at Gyantsé. The road is level all the way. 
‘Total distance 140 @. 


1 Probably of the Zara our maps. 
2 Kalang-tzii must be Na-gong ( - 4c), Nagar tsé dzong of the maps. 
Ifsi-Ts'ang Uu k'ao (ILI. 22), gives the name as Lang-ka-tzii, with Ka-lang-tzu 


as an alternative reading. 


$ ‘Tho road passes by the Kharola pass; alt. 16,600 feet. Je-lung is Ra-nang 
(4° Sy: 

¢ Gorch of our maps. Correct pronunciation Gé-shé (3 ° H). 

6 ‘Tho name is written (55 -3) or (3a ° HE). It is 120 & from Shigatse, 


and has a population of over 30,000 (!) familics and more than 7500 soldiers. 
Bee T-tung-chih, 140 di to the W. of Gyangtsé is Kamba djong, and Kushi 
djong is 70 068. of it. Llsi-Zs'ang (u k’ao, III. 24. 
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@. Chiang-tzii to Jen-chin-kang. JTalt. 
Jen-chin-kang to Pa-lang. Stage. 


It is 55 & to Jen-chin-kang! from Gyangtadé, and 
60 “i from Jen-chin-kang to Pa-lang. ‘There are Débas, 
inhabitants, fuel and fodder (at both places), and the traveller 
can rest or pass the night at either of them. 

Total distance 115 @. 


8. Pa-lang to Cl’un-tui. TTalt. 
Ch’un-tui to Cha-shih-lun-pn, Stage. 


From Pa-lang the road, crossing a big bridge (over the 
Nyang ch’u), goes over Jevel ground. 70 4 brings one to 
Cl’un-tui,? where there is a Déba and inhabitants. 40 2 the 
other side of this place, one comes to ‘Trashil’unpo (ulso culled 
Cha-shih-lung-pu or J[ou Ts’ang, te. Ulterior Tibet) the 
residence of the Pan-ch’en erdeni. 

‘Total distance 110 7. 

From Lh’asa to [ou Ts’ang 900 2%. 


Hight days’ journey south of the Jok’ang of Lh’asa brings 
one to the capital of Ulterior Tibet called ‘T'rashil’unpo, 
where is the Jeng-chung ning-weng chich-pa sst.4 The country 
is very beautiful, the soil good and fertile. Jlere resides 
the Pan-ch’en erdeni. The convents are very majestic and 


1 Jen-chin-kang (Rin-ch'’en-gong) must be the Dong-tsé of our maps. Pa- 
lang correspouds with Péna dzong. Correct pronuaciation Pal-lam (Ana ° NA), 


2 The Giudue, or Ch'u-ta-chang-ma of our maps, seems to correspond with 


this place. Correct pronunciation K’ir dé ( ° Axx), 


3 The I-tung-chih says that Shigatsé is 633 di from Lh’asa, about 133 miles, 
at four /t to the mile. 

4A Chinese name for Trashilunpo. ‘ The convent of Trashil’unpo was built 
by Gédun drub-pa: it is on a hill which resembles in shape a erab’s claw. 
N.W. of it rises abruptly a mountain resembling the Lung-tang-pei in Ssu- 
clh'nan. ‘The convent: buildings are four stories high, resplendent with gold 
and yellow bricks. ‘There are three halls."” Seo Jist-Ts'ang fu, p. 12. ‘The 
J-tung-chih says Shigatsé has a population of over 23,000 families and over 5300 
soldiers (natives and Chinese ?). ‘Lurner, Embassy to Court of Leshoo Lama, 
says there were 3700 gélong at Trashilunpo. 
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beautiful, the images of the gods, all made of the seven 
precious substances, have a most imposing look. The sound 
of saintly songs and tho burning of incense by the Bhikshus 
is not surpassed by that on Mount Gridhrakuta (in India). 

The people of Ulterior Tibet revere the Pan-ch’en Buddha, 
as those of Anterior Tibet do the Talé lama. It is popularly 
said that the Pan-ch’en is an incarnation of the Vadjra 
(Chin-k’ang), and that he has passed through more than ten 
regenerations. IIe is of his nature dispassionate, a strict 
observer of the commandments, learned in the sacred works, 
and a disliker of the turmoils of the world. All lamas who 
have completed their theological studies receive the benedic- 
tion of the Pan-ch’en, if they are desirous of possessing the 
real dharma.! 

In Tibet, when the Talé lama has passed away and is 
coming to life again, the Pan-ch’en discourses about it 
according to the tenets of the Mahayana school. The Tuald 
luina acts towards the Pan-ch’en in the same manner (in 
cuse of his death), and thus do they mutually act for the 
preservation of the Yellow fuith.? 

In the seventh year of Ch’ung-té of the present dynasty 
(1642), the Pan-ch’en having declared that a Holy sovereign 
had appeared in the Kast, he together with the ‘Talé lama 
sent envoys who journeyed 40,000 d to come to Court and 
mike a treaty and establish relations of amity. T’ai-tsung- 
wen Tuang-ti (T's’ung-T¢) received them with pleasure, as 
lending support in establishing the new dynasty, and he 


' Keo supplementary noto, tafrd. The Pan-ch'en erdeni and the Talé lama 
are cuppoxed alse to be the reimcarnations of the two chief disciples of Tsong-k'a- 
pa, who charged them to continue from generation to generation to re-enter the 
World so aa to watel over the Yellow church. See Sheng wu elt, V.2. Tibetans 
say that the Pan-ch’en Jama is (he incarnation of Wu-pa-mé (danitibha Buddha) 
and not of any of the eight Moye or vadjra, but he is usually cousidered an 
lneurmation of Manjushrt (or Jam-bvang), The Pan-eh'en Riu-po-ch'é ordains 
Innins ge/ong, Seo due, Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie, vol. ii. p. 283. 
He has not understood the ceremony, and calls the gelong the d/an or kelan. 

4 ‘The facts more cleurly stated are Chat on the retppearance of the Talé lana 
he is examined by the Pan elven Rinepo-el’6 to see if he ia really the souwht tor 
Incarnation of Avalokiteshwarn, and, in the ease of the Pan-eh’en, he as mec 
by the Palé Jama. ‘The Tile lama is also installed at Potala by the Pan-eh'en 
Kin-po-ch’e, and ordained a gélong by him when he has reached the preseribed 
ALY. 
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sent them continually presents of tea (while stopping at 
Mukden). 

In the fifty-third year of K’ang-bsi (1714) (the Pan-ch’en) 
received the title of Pan-ch’en erdeni.' : 

In the keng-tsi year of Ch’ien-lung (1780) he came in 
person to Court. The Emperor and he being both lovers of 
righteousness, the Emperor bestowed on him all that he 
could wish, but he passed away,” and was reborn in Tibet, 
and returned to reside at Trashil’unpo. ’Tis now eleven years 
since this event (ic. his reincarnation) took place, and every 
one agrees that ho is virtuous, dignified, intelligent, and of 
ready wit.8 All Tibetans admire him and instinctively love 
him. From Trashil’unpo to Niélam, more than 3000 @, as 
also among the neighbouring rebellious Gorkha tribes, every 
one reveres the Pan-ch’en as his spiritual guide; but 
what can prevent the destruction of those who oppose the 
Sovereign’s armies P 4 

I have carefully examined this far-removed, barren, and 
wild country, and I openly declare my great reverence for 
the doctrines of the country of the Buddha.® 

Of a necessity there are very remarkable monuments, 
different mountain roads, and passages of rivers, which I 
have not fully reported (in these pages), for I have not heard 
of the more recently discovered ones in that vast wilderness ; 
but I have worked with the most painstaking care. 


' Erdent= Rin-po-ch’é, “ most precious, excellent.” 

2 This was Paldan Yé-shé (see supplementary note, tnfrd). The Huang-ssit 
outside the N.E. gate of Peking was given him, ‘The ch erten erected to his 
memory in the West Huang-ssit is one of tho finest monuments at Peking. Seo 
Williams, Middle Kingdom, vol. ic p. 79. ‘The bas-reliefs around it represent 
well-known scenes of the lifé of Gotama Buddha, his conception, birth, flight, 
ete., and his death, at which a lion is weeping, Williams, doe. ett., is wrong in 
his interpretation of them. 

3 ‘~The Pan-cl’en here alluded to was called Paldan tiiu-pe nyt-ma, 

# Anallusion to the issue of the then pending campaign neainst the Gorkhas. 

6 Capt. Turner in 1783 visited Paldin ‘Tan-pé nyt-ma, then eighteen months 
old. ie was much struck by the dignity of his behaviour. Sec Mission ta Conrt 
of Teshoo Lama, p. 833 e¢ seg. On the death of Paldan Yé-shé see the same 
work, p. 443 ¢¢ seq. 
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ITINERARY FROM TRASHIL'UNPO TO NIELAM. : 
L 
1. Trashilunpo to Nai-t’ang.! Ialt. 
Nai-tang to La-ehr. Stage. . 
2. La-chr to Ssii. Tul. 
Ssii to Nai-an. Stage. . ‘ ; . 100 
3. Nai-an to Jé-lung. ITalt. 
Jé-lung to Cha-shih-k’ang.? Stage. . ; » Lilo 
4, Cha-shih-k’ang to Pan-ta. Tale. 


Pan-ta to P’cng-tso-ling. Stage. —. : : (Nf) 
5. P’eng-tso-ling to Cha-shi-sung. Lal. 
Cha-shi-sung to Cha-tang. Stage. . ; . 100 


6. Cha-tang to Sha-pa-tu. ITalt. 
Sha-pa-tu to Na-tzii. Stage —. ‘ : . 100 
7. Na-tzii to Pui-chia-chi-kang. Tfalt. 
Pai-chia-chi-kang to Tsa-wu. Stage , 95 
8. Tsa-wu toShan-ken (or the footofamountain”’), ILalt 
Shan-ken to Chia-tso-pai. Stage. : . Lid 
9. Chia-tso-pai to Yu-kung-yu. Ilale. 
Yu-kung-yu to La-ku-lung. Stage . 
10. La-ku-lung to Lo-lo. Halt. 
Lo-lo to Hsieh-ka-ehr. Stage . : , » 105 
11. Hsieh-ka-ehr to Mich-meng : ; : 80) 
12. To Ti-li-lang-ku ‘ , 90 
13. To Mi-mu-ehr . : 90) 
14. To Cha-mu-ta_. . 6 : : : » 120 
15. To I[sia-ma-k’a . : ; : : : ‘ 90 
16. To Ka-pa chiao-ehr han. : : : ~ 120 


- . 100 


1 poe Jamasery. This is the high road between Tibet and Nepal. It 
appears to be that followed part of the way by Nain Singh. ‘Lhe Chinese 
names do not admit of accurate identifieation. . 

2 Tra-slu-k’ang, Five miles W. of it there is an iron chain bridee aeross 
the pee The Jfsi-chao tu ltieh pives the following indications con- 
cerning this round: “ From ‘Trashil’unpo W. to Nart’ang, ‘Thence N.W. to the 
Kang-chien Jamasery (ss), thence N. to Tfita-sai-tzii, Then W. to the 
Ko-teng shan gorge (chia), where there are two roads. The main road lends 
W., from Pengtsoling due S. by Chia-tang to (La-tzit, the other W. a little 
§. by Chu-o-lung to La-tat. | From La-tzit the road leads 3. to Qhia-tso shan, 
thence down the mountain a little N. to To-chia. Thence W. to Lo-lo, thence 
due 8. to fsich-ka-chr. | Here, having crossed the river, one goes S.W. to 
Mi-ma, thence 8. to Ting-ri. Then S.W. to ‘Tune-la-shan. Then due W. 
to Pa-tu-chr. Again W. to ‘Ta-chr-chieh-ling. Then S.W. to Pa-ehia-line, 
Then 8. to Nieh-la-mu. Seo tHsi-Zs'ang tu k’ao, ULI. 31. 7 
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17. 
18. 


19. 


20). 


21. 
22. 
233. 
4. 
29. 
26, 
27, 
28, 


29), 
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To Shuo-ma-la-tu 4 
To Chung-ka-ehr . 
To Tsung-k’o 4 
By a tortuous road to Ma-ehr 
To Kun-ta , : é 
To Cho-tang. sd 
To Chu-t’ang —. . 
To Chi-lung 

To O-lung by a tortuous oul 
To So-jung : 

To Cha-lin-to . ‘ 

To Jung-hsia 


To Nieh-la-mu 


From Trashil’unpo to Nielam 
From Ch’eng-tu to Niclam 


SOURCES. 


li 
80) 
120 
90) 
90 
120 
80 
115 
80 
86 
120 
75 
85 
115 


9851 
9811 


According to a decision of the quarter-maater’s office in 
the fifty-third year of Ch’ien-lung (1788), the distance from 


Trashil’unpo to IIsieh-ka is 1005 é. 


Kast of HUsieh-ka all 


the halts and stages have been put down, but west of 
only the distances have been recorded, for travellers are 
rare over this road, and it is difficult to procure information. 


te er ag eR 


FROM TA-CHIEN-LU BY THE IIORBA AND DERGE COUNTRY 
(HUO-EHRTE-KO TS’ AO-T'1) TO CIA-MU-TO. 


1. Ta-chion-lu to the foot of Chih-to-shan : 

2. Across Chih-to-shan to Ti-ju (road branches) —. 
3. To Ya-chu-k’a . = , 
4. To Lang-tzii-pu 

5. To Pa-sang-tzii . ; 

G. To Shang-pa-i (road lieanehve) ; 

7. To Ka-ta!. ; 


1 Called Tai-ling by the Chinese. 
during the Chinese ‘Tibetan expedition in 1720. 


station,’ perlaps it would be better to thus translate it, at least in some cases, 


Chia-sa, the Jasa, is a small aflluent of the Nya-ch’u. 


a) 
D0 
70 
40 
40 
00 
60 


It was probably originally a eamp ereated 
ye - % OC, y 
T'ang (Ale) menns “a post 
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8. To II[siin-ma tang. ; : ‘ 50 
Y. To Chiao-ya ; : : . ‘ 30 
10. Across a mountain to La-ti t ang ; : : 50 


ll. To Tz’ulung. . ; ; . GU 
12. ‘l'o Chia-su-chu-k’a . : , ; 7) 


13. To Chi-ju-chu-k’a —. ; : : 50) 
14. Across a small mountain to ILuo-ehr Cliane seat ; 30 
15. Down hill to Chiang-pin t’ang . : ; ; 50 
16. To Chu-wo? ; : : é OU 
17. Across a mountain to Te -kung-sung-to 30 
18. Across the P’u-wang lung to Kan-tzii? —. : 20 
19. Crossing a river to Pai-li*. ; 30 


20. ‘To Lung-pa-kuei (Rung batsa ?). ; : 50) 
21. To A-chia-la-lo . : : ; ‘ A() 
22. To I-lung . : : ; 60 
23. To frontier of Tieh- i (or T’é- vali ie: t’é, ses 

ealled Ch’i-teng (4% 4), “ the seven ridges’, A) 
24. To Lo-teng (LLo-dong) : é : ; : 60 
25, ‘To Chi-ma-tang (Simatong) : , ‘ , G0 
26. To Lin-ts’ung® . : ; : : OU 
27. To Chu-mi-la-to : ; , : : ‘ 60 
28. To Ch’un-keng-hsi-ho ‘ ; : : d0 
29. Uphill to Pan-ti-chu-k’a7 . ; ‘ : : 40 
30. Down hill to Pa-jung ; : ; ‘ 30 
31. To frontier of Chia (i.e. Draya) . ; ‘ : GO 


32. To Clviang-tang ‘ : : : : 70 
33. To Tsao-la (Chaola) . , ‘ . 60 
34. To Tsuo-li-kung ; : 30 
35. Across a low mountain to Chia- watt . ‘ 30) 


36. ‘lo ILa-chia : : : : ; ; ‘ 50 


1 Chango in the Horba country, a good-sized village on the Za-ch’u, with a 
very largo. and influential hunasery. 

? The chief village of the Chuwo Déba, one of the five principal chicfs of the 
Horba. 

3 "The capital of Horba Kangsar. 

‘ Bérin, the residence of one of the Horba Débas. The river is the Za-ch’u. 
A-chia-la-lo is Aja-golok. 

6 Sder-gi (pron, Derge), the most influential State in Eastern ‘Tibet. 

© Also called Ko-ts’ ung, ddst- 7! sang Cu k’ao, IV. 1.) ‘Lhe same work wives 
Cl’un-ko-hsi-ho as an alternative name of No. 28. 

1 Called, L was told in the country, Korchink’a or Déchink’a, 
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li 
37. To the Ha-chia gorge ( oon ; ; : 30 
38. To Chung-sa-t’é. . ; : ; 30 
39. Across a mountain to Je-ya ; . 60 
40. Across a mountain to Cha-mu-to : : , 40 





Total distance! . : ; : . 1885 


Along this road there dwell many Fan in black tents, 


occupied with cattle raising.2 There is not much pestilential 
vapour along it. : 


FROM CHA-MU-TO BY THE LEI-WU-CHI STEPPE TO LIVASA. 


1. Cha-mu-to to the O-lo bridge (road eee ; 40 


2. To Shao-to : ‘ : : , GO 
3. K’ang-p’ing-to . : : : . : : 40 
4, To Lei-wu-chi . : ; . : : ‘ 50 
5. To Ta-t’ang ; ; : ; ; ; : 50 
6. To Chia-la-tsu.. : : : ‘ : 80 
7. To Chiang-ch’ing- sinnstare ; : i : . 100 
8. To San-kang-sung-to . ‘ : 80 
9. Across a little chain of four apuntuine to Sitch: 


sung-to. , : : ; : : 80 
10. To La-tsan , .. « : : 60 
11. To Chi-lo t’ang . : ‘ 50 
12. To Cha-lung-sung-to (or Chine -pen-ssii- i-cha) : 70 
13. To Chiang-t’ang bridge. : : . : 70 
14. To La-kung-tung ; . ; : : 50 
15. To Wang-tsu_. ‘ : ; . ‘ 60 
16. To Chi-shu-pien k’a . 4 : : ‘ : 80 
17. To Ta-pien kuan : : ‘ ; ; ‘ 50 
18. To Ka-tsan t’ang : g : : ; ; 80 
19. To K’o-hsien-to : 70 
20. To La-li-pu (to the right one enters a valley) , 70 
21. To frontier of Lh’a-ri ; : ‘ ‘ 60 


The Ts'ang chih counts 39 atages and 1776 Ut, Ifst-7s'ang t'u k'ao, loc. ett. 
Cf. sie Ts'’ang chien-wen-lu, IY. 26. 

2 ‘The ruad is really a very good and easy one, and much travelled at the 
present day. 


we 
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ly 
22. Across a mountain to Chi-ko-k’a : : ; 70 
23. ‘To Sha-chia-lo. : . : : : : 70 
214. To Chi-hua-chi . : : : . 4 ; 70 
23. To Ha-ka-tso-k’a : : ; : : : 70 
26. ‘lo Pan-shu ; ; : ‘ ; ; ; GO 
27. ‘To Chung-na-san-pa (bridge?) . , j G0 
28. To Na-ting tung-ku . : 60 


29. To Mo-chu kung-k’a! (joins the Lh’asa high road) 70 


Total distunce .. : ; : . L880 


FROM LIPASA BY THE TA-LU CROSS-ROAD TO TRASHIL’UNPO., 
1. From Ta-lu, where the road branches, one by 
Gyantsé dzong (Chiang-tzit) to ‘Trashil’unpo, 
the other by Ranang (?Jan-pa) to Trashil’un po, 


to Jan-pa . ’ . 20 

2. To Chia-ma k’a, (This place is considered half- 
way between Anterior and Ulterior Tibet)? . 50 
3. To A-mi_ . ‘ : 45 
4. To Jen-po tsung (Ra-nang dzong?) . : 20 
o. To Ku-lu lang-hsi ‘ : 4() 
6. To Nien-mu ha-ta . ; : : : ‘ H0 
7. To Chung-pa k’a , : : : : G0 
8. To Shui-bsia-ma ; : : 45 
Y. To La-ku . ‘ ; : ‘ : ; ‘ 4% 
10. To Trashil’unpo eth : ‘ ; ; 45 


Total distance . : ; ; ~ 420 


—_—— 





FROM TRASILIL’UNPO BY TIE NAI-T’ANG CROSS-ROAD TO 
NIELAM.3 


1. Trashilunpo to Nai-t’ang . i : : ; 40 
2. ‘Lo Chia-jeh : , . g : ‘ JU 


' Métri gong. 
7 de. between Lh'asa and Shigatsé. 
* Road between Shigatsé and Kathmandu, 
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3. To Cha-hsiung . . oe : : ‘ 40) 
4. To Té-ch’ung-tsai ; : : : ; 50 
5. To Hsia-ka-chr . ‘ : : : : : 30 
6. To Cha-lung-i-k’a ‘ : ; . ; 30 
7. To Cha-hsi k’ang . ; : ; ‘ , 30 
8. To Sse-tsu : : : ; . j : 40 
9. To Sa-chia! , 5 . ; ; ; : 80 
10. To Pu-tsung ; 4 : ‘ j ‘ 50 
11. To Ma-chia i . : . : ; ; 50 
12. To Ch’un-tun —. : ‘ : : ‘ ; 40 
13. ToTI-hsi-ehr . : ‘ ; ; ; : 50 
14. To Ch’ang-so.. : ; : : ; 60 
15. To T's’un-a : : : ; : . : 40 
16. To Ohi-hsiung . : : ; : ‘ ; 4a 
17. To Leieh-ka ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : . 110 
18. To An-pa : ‘ ; : : : : 40 
19. To Ting-jeh «2. : : : 40 


SEO CUR Os 0 


. To Tu-lung : : . : : : : 70 
. To Hsia-lo. : ; ; : : i 40 
. To Tui-chi-ling . ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ; 30 
. To Tsung-cheng. ; ; ‘ : ; : 40) 
. To Nieh-la-mu . : : : ; : ; 50 


Total distance . : : j . 1120 


FROM TRASHIL’UNPO BY TSA-TANG TO LI’ASA. 


. Trashil’unpo to Lo-kuei . tt : ; ‘ 40 
. To Ssii-mu-to. : ‘ é : ; . 100 
. To Nien-mu hu (ha) ta. : ; 5 ~ 120 


To Neng-mu tsung . S$ 3 : ‘ ; 90 
To Sha-ch’u-k’a. 3 d : ; ‘ 80 


. To Tsa-tang ; ‘ ; : ‘ ; 70 
. To Puai-ti (Pédi) : : ‘ ; : : 70 


1 Probably the Sakya convent. 
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di 
8. To Kang-pa-tzti!  . .. ; : 90 
9. To Ch’ii-shui |. : : : ‘ : a) 


10. To Chiang-lt. : : ‘ ; : 50 
11. To Teng-lung-kang .. , : 80 
12. To the Jo-k’ang of Lh'asa. ; ; : 40 


Totul distance. ; ; : . 880 


FROM SUNG-P’AN? BY ILUANG-SHENG KUAN TO LIDASA. 


1. From IMuang-shen kuan to Liang ho k’ou (read 
branches). , : : : : ; 60 


2. To Ch’u-tsuo —. ; . : ; ‘ 80 
3. To Chia-wang ma-wang (or Chia-wa) . ‘ : 70 
4. To Sha-lu t’ang (or Sa-lu) . ; ; ‘ 50 
5. To Pa-ma . %. 8 . : . ; 60 
6. To Chiang-ti ko-li-ma (or Lo-wa) . , 60 
7. To Lung-hsi-tou ee ee ; ; 80 
8. To Wu-lang-mang ; ; ; : : 70 
9. To Tsung-ko-ehr : : é . ; 80 
10. To Cha-han tu-hui_.. ; : : ; ‘ 70 
11. ToSha-na-wu-chia . . ; ; : 70 
12. To Ch’i-chi-ha-lai. . ; ; : y 60 
13. Across a great snowy mountain to An-ting-ta-pa. 70 
14. To T’u-lung t’u-lao. : : : : 70 
15. To T’a-mang-ta-lo-hai ‘ , , : ‘ 50 


16. To Tan-chung-ying . ; ; : : G0 
17. ‘To Lower Tieh-lun-tun . ; ; : : 60 
18. To Middle Tieh-lun-tun —. ; : : : 80 


1 Tho K’ampa-partso of our maps. This itinerary is taken from Ifst- 7's’ ang 
chien wen iu, LL. p. 33. In the original the last three stages are (8) Vai-ti 
to Pa-tzi, 110 26; (9) Pa-tait by Clvii-shui to Neng kung-pa, 90 df; (10) Neng- 
shy pa by ‘Tu-lung ch’iung to Lhasa, 70 4, ‘Total distauce trom Trashil’ unpo, 
8410 di. 

2 Sung-p’an is a eubprefeeture in’ Lung-an Fu, Ssu-cl’uan, See Dlayfnir, 
The Cities and Towns of China, No. 6753, p. 316. ‘This read is only followed by 
a few pilgrims from around the Kokonor and by the Suug-p'an traders (called 
Sharba) among the Golok aud the other ‘Tibetau tribes of No. Tibet. 
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19. Across a big snowy mountain to Upper Tieh-lun- 
tun * ° - ; : ; é 
20. To Wu- litoctetclun : ‘ ; ; 
21-24. From Wu-lang-tiech-lun there are ae stages 
of 60 7 each to Kurfen su-lo-ino,' where the 
IIsi-ning road to Lh’asa meets the Yellow River 


Total distance . ; : i 


ly 


80 
70 


240 
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FROM LU’ASA BY YANG-PA-CHAN TO GALTSANG GUJA. 


1-5. From Lh’asa to (the pass of) Yang-pa-chan 
(Yang-pa ching),2 where the road branches, 
there are five stages, of a total length of 200 
li, From Lh’asa to Trashil’unpo, by the Yang- 
pa-chan steppe, is shorter than by way of 
Gyantsé and Ranang, but the number of /i 18 
not stuted. 
6. To Chia-pu six. ; ‘ ; : : 
7. To Sang-to-lo-hai x . : .. go 4 
8. To Chu-ting ma-pen. : : : 
9. To Sang-chi ma-ting . ‘ ; ; , . 
10. To La-ting chu-to. : ‘ j ; ; 
11. To frontier of ‘I’eng-ko na-ehr® (on shore of a 
great lake) . ‘ a. : 
12. To Lang-tso (or Tsu- lun@-ohiieli) ok : 
13. Across a great mountain, on the summit of which 
is a lake, the Kuo-chung‘ . ‘ 


40 
70 
50 
40 
dU 


50 


00 


60 


1 Also called Huang ho (Yellow River), /{si-Ts’ang tu kao, IV. 4. Soloma 
is the Mongol name of the Upper Huang ho, called in Tibetan Ma ch’u (F * 8) 


The place referred to is at Karma t’ang, the Hsing su hai of the Chinese. 


2 This is N.W. of Lh’asa, the road is still used to go to ‘I'rashil’unpo (see 
Teking Gazette, January 21, 1886). Klaproth, op. ett. p. 43, says it is the river 
Yang-pa-chan ch'u, but our text and all Chinese works I have consulted, speak 


of it asa pass ( [J ). Galtsang guja is on one of the branches of the Murus, the 


Dré ch'u of the Tibetans. 
3 Tengri nor probably. 
¢ Probably Karchen of our maps, 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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Across two mountains to Chang-tso, where there 
isalake' . i : , 

To ITui-tzii t’?ou (or “ head of a luke ’’) 

To Clio-té-ehr ; 

To Pang-tang 

To Pu-yeh-ya 

To Tung-tso 

To Ka-ehr-tsang eels (oe Iiu- cha) ®, 2 


T'utal distance 


91 
di 


80 
45 
60 
50 
ov 
70 
70 
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FROM HSI-NING (IN KAN-SU) ACROSS TILE FRONTIER TO 


a" 
Seo ona ck & WD 


LU ASA. 


. Crossing the frontier at Hsi-ning to A-shi-han 
. To Ha-ehr ka-ehr . ‘ 

. uo-ehr ; 

. To Ch’ai-chi-kou 

. To Ku-ku ku-tu-elir . 

. To Kun o-ehr-chi 

. To I-ma-ehr 

. To Shuo-lo kou . 

. To Siang-lo ta-pa 

. To Hsi-la-ha-pu 

11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


To ‘T’é-lun nao-ehr (Dulan ae 
To Ku-ku ku-t’u-ehr . 

To A-la ka-sha-elr 

To Pi-liu t’u : 

To Ilo-ya ku-t’u-ehr . 

To ford of the Iluang-ho 

To Na-inu-ka : ‘ 

To Ilo-to-tu . ‘ 

To Chi-elir sa-to ieclin 

To Ho-ya-la-ku-t’u-ehr cha-tu 


1 The Chomora lake of our maps (?). 
2 Appears to be at or near the Atag hopehiga of Prjevalsky. Cf. Dutreuil 
du Rhins, L’ da sie Centrale, pp. 34, 390, ete., aud Lsi- Zs’ any chien wen lu, 11.31. 


160 
70 
G0 
70 
G0) 
GU 


f 


00 


a0) 


. To Pai-ehr ch’i-ehr- 

- To La-ma-to-lo-hai! . 

. To Pa-yen ha-la-na-tu 

- To Sha-shih-lung ; ; : 
. To I-ko a-li-k’o : ; ; ; 
. To O-lan-o-ehr-chi 

. To Ku-kai-sai ford 

- To Mu-lu-wu-su (river)? 

. To Cha-han o-ehr-chi 

. To T’é-men ku-chu 

. To Pai-ehr ch’i-t’u 
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32. ‘To Tu-hu-lu to-lo-hai , 

33. To Tung (or East) p’u-lo-t’u-kou 

34. To Tung (or East) p’u-lo-t’u-ta pa-na-tu 
35. To Tung (or Kast) p’u-lo-t’u-ta pa-cha-tu . 
06. To Hu-lan kuo-ehr . : : : 

37. To T’é-ehr-ha-ta 

38. To Shun-ta 


39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


To To-lo-pa-t’u-ehr. (It is on the Kan-su and Ssu- 
ch’uan border. When the grand army entered 
Tibet, it was here that the Kan-su depdts 
stopped) 

To Pu-la sai-lo . 

To Ha-la ho-lo . 

To A-mu ta river 

To Yin-ta-mu : : 5 

To Chi-li pu-la-k’o ., : 

To I-k’o-no-mu-han® wu-pa-shih : 

To East side of Su-k’o : ; : . ° 

To Pa-mu-han 

To Pao-ho-lao ; 

To Sha-k’o-yin kuo-ehr 

To Meng-tsa ; 

To Meng-ku hai-li-k’o 


oo 


1 Tamatolha, “dama’s head.’ There is a hill of this name about twenty 
miles S. of the Yellow River, near the Tsa-ka nor (te. Karma tang). 

2 Called Dré ch'u hy the natives. The Upper Yang-tzi. 

% 1ké nomoran, “the big Nomoran (pase).”” Nomoran means “easy” in 
Mongol. 
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le 
52. To Cho-no-kuo-chr. : ; ; : ; 70 
53. ‘To Ch’u-mu-la . ; 5 ; i . 90 
64. To Kuo-lung —. : i é : 5d 
55. ‘To Ha-la wu-su! (river). ; ; ; : 55 
66. To Ka-clVien —. ; . : ; 70 
67. Tuo Shih-pao no-ehr. ; : ; : 70 
68. To K’o-tun hai-li-k’o . : ‘ , . 70 
59. ‘Yo ‘Ta-mu i : ; ; : : 90 
GO. To Yang la ; ; : : . 70 
Gl. To Chia-tsang chii (or “dyke” P) : ; ‘ 7 
62. To Ta-lung : ; ; ‘ ‘ 45 
63. To Sha-la . : ; : : 50 
64. To Kan-ting chiin-k’o-ehr . : , 70 
65. ‘To Tu-men ‘ é ‘ ‘ ; : 90 
G6. To Lang la : ‘ ; , ; 05 
67. ‘To Lh’a-sa? ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ 45 
Total distance. , : ~ 4120 

APPENDIX TO PART I. 
I. ITINERARY FROM LIVASA TO THE LAKCHAN BARRIER. 
(From Jlsi- Ts’ang chien wen lu, II. 2, e¢ sqq.) 
1. From Lh’asa to Chia-shou lang-tzii to La-tsan- 

ehr ; : ; ; : : . 120 
2. Latsar to Tsu-pu : ; ; : 50 
3. ‘Tsu-pu to Ngari : 7 () 
4. Negari to Chia-chung . “ 80 
5. Chia-chung to Ni-mu ken-chii . : . 70 
6. Ni-mu ken-chii to Tsu-kung —. 60 
7. Tsu-kung to Pa-ko : 70 
8. Pa-ko to foot of a great snowy mountain OW 
9, From foot of snowy mountain to Lin-tsung-k’a 90 


Y Kara usn, © Black River.” 


Tn Tibetan Nag ch’ has the same meaning. 


7 Ch afra, where this itinerary is given from another source with sume 
detail. 
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li 
10. Lin-tsung-k’a to Lan-k’a : 50 
11. Lan-k’a to Rétang : 80 


12. Rétang by Chia-hsi to Letenn ‘ : 120 
13. Lo-teng to Yii-ku-po . ; . : ‘ 40 
14. Yii-ko-po to Ka-la : : ‘ é » 120 


15. Ka-la to Ho-lo . ‘ , : ; : 50 
16. Ho-lo to Ch’a-t’ang ts’u-ku : : ‘ ; 70 
17. Ch’a-t’ang ts’u-ku to Réteng : ; ‘ 70 


18. Réteng to Mu-ch’ing . i ; ; ; : 90 
19. Mu-ch’ing to Po-lin-pa : : : . ‘ 80 
20. Po-lin-pa to An-lieh . : : : é ‘ 80 
21. Au-lieh to Lakchan . : ; : : : 50 


Total number of ee 21, and total 
distance : ; 2 . 1560 


Along the whole road there are pestilential vapours. Fuel 
and forage are scarce. From Lakchan there are four small 
customs barriers. 

From ‘I’é-pu-t’o-lo-hai to Lakchan there are 14 stages, 
a total length of over 500 Ui, 

From Lakch’a to T’é-pu-to-lo-hai there are seven stages, 
of a total length of over 300 Ui. 

From Ku-ko-ch’a to Lak’cha there are thirteen stages, 
covering over 500 /i, 

Along the three routes there are pestilentinl vapours. 
Kach of the (local) chieftains sends troops to protect these 
posts. 

From Lakchan to Kukach’a there are eight stages, cover- 
ing over 400 @. This post is not garrisoned, but it is 
patrolled every month. 


a a ee ee 


I. LU’ASA THROUGH THE LINES TO PENGKA-LAMAR. 


1. From LlVasa by Karpa to Mengu : ; . 8&0 
2. Mengu by Cha-ri chang-mo to Chiiech-chung —. 80 
J. Chiieh-chung to La-mu st ; ; ° 60 


“ID oO 


IIT. 


wo 
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. La-mu to P’eng-to : 
. P’eng-to by Reécheng to Chaniuaang : 
. Cha-mu-sang by Bata to Polung-ku 


. Polang-ku by Sam-pa (ie. the bridge) to To- lo- 


te-pa 


. To-lo-te-pa to ig arn usu hats there is a 


Daichi) 


. Kara usu to P’ang-mi-ma . 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


P’ang-mi-ma to Amdoa 

Amdon to ‘l’o-shun-no-wa . ‘ ; 
T’o-shun-no-wa by [[sia-mu nor-ma és T’ur-chii . 
T’ur-chii to Réma lasa 

Réma lasa to Pa-ssit la-mo-ch’i . 
Pa-ssti-la-mo-ch’i to Pat-ku-shu-ma 
Pai-ku-shu-ma to the Pu-ku-chiang (river) 

The Pu-ku-chiang to Chih-lung . 
Chih-lung to Ch’u-lung 

Ch’u-lung to P’eng-k’a 

P’eng-k’a to P’eng-k’a-lamar 


Totul distance 


95 
li 
80 
80) 
110 


100 


60 
80) 
G0 
100 
70) 
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FROM TILE TENGRI-NOR THROUGH THE LINES TO TIE 


BARRIER OF SUENG-KEN WU-CHUELL. 


. Tengri-nor by Halung to Ya-chiao 
. Ya-chiao by Tsolung-chiieh to Ch’i-ma-to-lung 
. Ch’i-ma-to-luug by Ta hai-tzii (or “a big lake ’’) 


to Pa-no-hsing 


. Pa-no-hsing to Pa-ka ha-li-ch’iu 

» Pa-ka-ha-li-cl’iu to Chi-tu lich-lu 

. Chi-tu-lich-lu by La-k’ar-kung-to to Pa-la . 

. Da-la by Cha-mu-ha to Lang-k’a 

. Lang-k’a by the Ta-yen lake to K’a-yii-ha . 

. Wa-yii-ha by I[si-yii-kung-pu to Ha-yii cheng-pu 
. Ilu-yii cheng-pu by ‘Ta-tzu o-so to Hu-ta-ha 


100 
80 


90 
60) 
79 
110 
100 
LIO 
00 
9U 
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de 
11. En-ta-ha to Hsing-tzii ha-ch’iung : ; 60 
}2. Ising-tzii ha-ch’iung to Sér-sung-do . ; . 80 
13. Sér-sung-do to Sheng-ken wu-chiieh . : : 50 





‘Total distance . , ; ; . 1090 


Along the whole route there are pestilential vapours, and 
fuel and fodder are scarce. 


IV. TU-LO-CIL’UNG-K’U BY SO-ILU-LU TO IISI-NING-FU. 


el 


. Tu-lo-ch’ung-k’u by Wu-tsang to So-hu-lu! . 100 
. So-hu-lu to Ch’a-han-pai-sheng . : ; 70 
3. Ch’a-han-pai-sheng by Pu-lo-ha-shu to Isia-na- 


wd 


t’u : ; ; . 120 

4. Isia-na-t’u by Pa-ha-hai no-t’}u to An-che-ko- 
t’u : : . 100 
5. An-che-ko-t’u to Wu-lang . , 5 60 
6. Wu-lang across a big mountain to Na-mu han. 60 
7. Na-mu-han to Pa-lo-pu-ha . ; é . : 70 
8. Pa-lo-pu-ha across a mountain to Mang-na. ; 80 
9. Mang-na to Lang-an . : : . ; 70 
10. Lang-an to Kuei-t’é ch’eng? : ; . 80 
11. Kuei-t’é ch’eng by the Nieh ho to Kuo-mi? ; GO 
12, Kuo-mi across a mountain to K’ang-ch’eng-kou . 80 
13. K’ang-ch’eng-kou to Chin-lan-men-shen-chung *. 50 
14. Chin-lan-men-shen-chung to the town of I[si-ning 60 


we 


Total distance. : ; ; . 1060 


' So-hu-lu may possibly be for So-lo-ma, te. the Yellow River. Horace 
della Penna (Markham’s Tibet, p. 312) speaks of the Zoluma, and Capt. Samuel 
Turner, op. ert. p. 274, refers to this river as Sullum, 

2 Kuei-té ting on the Yellow River, a border post in S.W. Kan-su, 

§ Locally called Kajar, Kashon on our maps; it is N. of Kuei-te. Or clse 
Kuo-mi = Gomi. 

4 In the Non ch'uan, about two miles B. of Kumbum (T'a-chr ssi). 
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V. PA-MA-HAI NIU-T’U TO LAKE KOKO-NOR. 


1. Pa-ha-hai niu-t’u to Wu-lang-lo-ko . : é 
2. Wu-lang-lo-ko to Pa-han-t’u-lo-ko —.. . : 
3. Pa-han-tu-lo-ko to I-kai-t’u lo-ko ‘ ; : 
4, I-kai-t’u-lo-ko to Ch’a-han lung-mu-han : 
5, Ch’a-han-lung-mu-han across the Nich ho to ch’ a- 
han-to-hai . : : : ; ‘ ; 
6. Ch’a-han-to-hai to the Koko-nor. : g . 
Total distance. ‘ ‘ : : 
VI. RETANG TO JIO-CILOU IN KAN-SU. 
1. Rétang to Chiang-to . ; : 
2. Chiang-to to Chuo-ho-nao . 
3. Chao-ho-nao to To-ti . : ; ; ; 
4, To-ti to ILei-tso . , ; : ; ; 
5. Ilei-tso to She-na ; : : : ; 
G6. She-na to Sha-ma kuan . ; ; 
7. Sha-ma kuan to the town of IIo- alist: 
Total distance! . : : : ; 
II, 


ITINERARY FROM HSI-NING FU TO LIDPASA, 
(From Hsi-ning Fu hsin chih of Liu Wung-hsi.)? 
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60 
70 
60 


60 
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GO 
GO 
80 
o() 
8() 
80) 
70 


480 


150 7 from IIsi-ning Fu one comes to Sharakuto (Z/o-la-ku- 


to ying). 


20 2i across the Jih-yueh shan to ILo-shih-ho shui in the 
Kokonor country. ITere is grass, but no fuel, and both 


1 This and the preceding itinerary are in Western Kan-su. 


2 UE $4 Written in the twenty-seventh year of Ch'ien-lung (a.p. 1769). 


This road is no longer followed by caravans to or trom Lh’asa, except W. 


the Dré-ch’'u. 
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of 
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Sifan and Kokonor Mongols. Were the road branches 
into a northern and southern route; ufter six stages 
over the northern route or five by the southern, they 
again meet. 
By the northern route: 

60 fi to K’anput’an. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

70 lito Alawut’u. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

70 i to Hato (? LMa-t’ao). Grass, no fucl. Kokonor Mongols. 

50 dito W. of Hato pass (11st La-t’ao chia), Grass, no fuel. 
Kokonor Mongols. 

70 Zito Muhur. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

GO Zi to Niukotu. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 


By the southern route: 

50 difrom ITo-shih-ho shui to the Bayan nor. Grass, no fuel. 
Kokonor Mongols. 

50 li to Ch’ia-pu-ch’ia, Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

40 li to Sini nor. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

60 /i to Kunga nor. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

G0 Ui to Niukotu, where it joins the northern route. 

50 lito Shalatu. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

60 fi to Imatu. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

50 dito Tengnurté. Grass, no fuel. Arik Fan-tzii.! 

60 4 to I[olung usu. Grass, no fuel. Arik Fan-tzii. Noxious 
exhalations (yen-chang). 

70 li to Tiehli nor. Grass, no fuel. Arik Fan-tzii. Yen- 
chang. 

70 dito Tich li bulak. Grass, no fuel. Golok Fan-tzii. 

GO i to Piliutu kou.2 Grass, no fuel. A hundred families 
of Golok Fan-tzit (Jto-/ung). 

60 i to Alungatala River (ch’uan). Poison weed. Little 
water, spare grass. Yen-chang. ‘To the south of it 
are Golok Fan-tzii (Mo-let Fan-tsi), to the north two 
commercial agents (tsonpdn) of the Talé Jama. 

70 li to Koliwa? river, or Sources of the Yellow River. Grass, 


' Arik is jects the Mongol Alang, or Areki, 8. of the Burhan bota pass 
in the Ts’nidam. 

2 frou means “ditch, guttor.”’ 

S Ur Suloma. 
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no fuel. YVen-chang. To the north and south of it 
are (sonpons of the Talé lama. 

60 2 to Gasun-apatu. Grass, no fuel. A hundred families 
of Ishapao (?) Fan-tzii. 

60 2 to the Jyékonor (Ch teh-ko). Grass, no fuel. Ven-chany. 
Mongols and Kurching (?) fan-tzii. 

00 di to Hala huliutai. Grass, no fuel. Mongols and Eurching 
(or Kurtsing) Fan-taii,  Ven-ehany. 

00 Zito Hala River. Grass, no fuel. ‘To the south are Nam- 
ts’o Fan-tzti (Vien-mu-tso) ; to the north is the Ising- 
su hai (/varmaPany). Yen-chany. 

00 d@ to Ulanteshi (? Wa-lan huo-l’), Grass sparse, no fuel. 
To the south are Pich-li Fan-tzii, to the north is the 
Hasing-su hai. Yen-chany. 

60 Zi to Alataiji. Grass sparse, no fuel. To the south aro 
Pieh-li-an-tzii, to the north is the Lsing-su hui. 
Yen-chany. 

60 Z@ to Lamatolha (La-ma-to-lo-ha’).' Grass, no fuel. To 
the south are Pieh-li-lan-tzii, to the north is the 
IIsing-su hai. Yen-chany. 

50 @ to Iké bayan hara. Grass, no fuel. Tolo-notu Fan- 
tzti. 

60 d@ to the Uhona pass (cha’). Grass, no fuel. Tolonotu 
Fan-tzii. 

60 2% to foot of Bahan Bayen-hara. Grass, no fuel. Nahasio 
(P) Pan-tzii. 

60 2 to Ilala holo. Grass, no fuel. Nahosio Fan-tzii. Ven- 
chang. 

60 Zi to ferry of Nojisai (Dré ch’u rabden?). Grass, no fuel. 
Tfan-tzii. Irom here three roads lead to Th’asa. 
The river is here crossed in skin boats, of which there 
are seven. When the water is low, pack animals can 
ford the river. All troops going to Lh’asa take the 
road given below. From Ifsi-ning to the Murus 
river there are thirty stages, or 1710 7. Thirteen 
localities have noxious exhalations (yen-chany). | 


1 This namo, meaning “lama head,” must be a common one in the country for 
baro hills of wa rounded form, 
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50 7i from Kokosai to Kokotoni. Grass. YVen-chang. In- 
habited by peaceful (short) Fuan-tzii. 

60 7 to Ta-hu-t’an (or “rapids of greatlake”). Grass. Yen- 
chang. To the south and north of it are peaceful 
Fan-taii. 

d0 fi to Tohuoliutolha. Grass. Yen-chang. To the south 
are Ani daiji’s Fan-tzii.!. The road leads north along 
the course of the Chi-yo (?) river. 

90 dito Chung-han hata. Grass. Yen-chang. To the south 
are Ani daiji’s Fan-tzii. Following ulong the course 
of the Muru usu. 

40% to Dungbula. Grass. Yen-chang. To the south of it 
are Kalchi Fan-tzit. 

707i to Sekopen (Ssu-h’o-pen). Grass. Kalehi Fan-tzii. 

60 4 to Wulan nihuo. Grass. Kalehi Fan-tzii. 

60 7 to Dolon bakur. Grass. Kalchi Fan-tzii. 

50 ito Buhan niseni. Grass. Ven-chang. Kalchi Fun-tzii. 

GO Vito Wujionitu. Grass. Ven-chang. Kalehi Fan-tzii. 

60 7’ to Ahotan. Grass. Ven-chang, Penba }an-tzii. 

40) fi to Yin-tam. Grass, Ven-chang. Penba Fen-tzii. 

60 4 to Tieku tolo. Grass. Ven-chang, VPenba Fan-tzii. 

60 /ito Ikénomohan. Grass. Yen-chang. Penba Fan-tzii. 

70 Ui Ssitihu. Grass. Ven-chang. Penba Fan-tzii. 

50 i to Bahan nomohan. Grass. Yen-chang. Shorichan 
jyékung (Shuo-li chan chich kung) Fan-tzii. 

50 li to Beihusha. Grass. Ven-chang. Shorichan jyé-kung 
Fan-tzii. 

50 47 to Chahan hata p’o-huo. Grass. Yen-chang. Shori- 
chan jyé-kung Fan-tzii. 

50 li to Jéhan hata. Grass. Yen-chang. Shorichan jyé- 
kung F*an-tzii. 

40 i to Shago. Grass. Yen-chang. Shorichan jyé-kung 
Fan-tzii. 

50 di to Manja shiri. Grass. Yen-chang. To the south 
and north is Tungbatu. The road leads west. 

50 to Chiona nihuoliu. Grass. Den-chang.  ILara-usu 


(Nag ch’u) Kanpo Mongols. 


1 Or “ Anidaiji’’ may be the name of a tribo. 
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60 & to the Wara-usu (Nag ch’u). Grass. Tara-usu 
Kanpo Mongols. 

40 i to Panti penti. Grass, Ven-chang. Kanpo Mongols. 

50 li to Walatalo. Grass. Western Kanpo Mongols. 

GO & to Kuei-tien shila (?), Grass, Den-chany,  Kanpo 
Mongols. 

GO &@ to Panilung. Grass. Yen-ehany. ‘To the south are 
Yopayo (?) Fan-tzit. Going W. by the Teugri (?) 
nor (‘T’ien k’ai?). 

40 Zi to Naimansébulaha. Grass. River Yopayo Tan-tzii. 
All to the W. of this place is under the Lh’asa 
authorities. 

50 di to ‘Tum. Grass. To the 8. are River Yopayo VFan- 
tzii. ‘To the W. Tam Fan-tzii; under LiVusa rule. 

650 lito Yangala. Grass. VPen-ehang. Tam Fan-tzii. 

GO 4 to Rating lamasery (Zai-ting ssa). Grass scarce, little 
soil. ‘lum Mongols. 

40 i to iron wire (suspension) bridge. Cirass scarce. Going 
S. by a big river (or “ the Ta chiang ’’). 

D0 di to Ilohala. Grass scarce. ‘To the S. are two rivers’ 
moutia. 

50 Zi to Suntung putsung. Grass scarce. 

40 di to Lang-tang. Grass scarce. Southern Lang-tane 
Fan-tzii and Tung ti-pa ta-ho chia Fan-tzii, all of 
whom are under the rule of LiVasa. 

80 Ui to Lhvasa (dlst-és’ang). Going I. one has the Ssu- 
ch’uan high road. To the S. are the Lohua Fan-tzii.! 
Lo the W. is Ultcrior Tibet. To the N. is Yun 


pa-chan. 


(iy. 
ID 


From the Murus to Lh’asa there are thirty-seven staves, 
the total distance is 1960 4; twenty-three localities have 
yen-chang. Along the whole route there is water, but 
nowhere any fuel, save arga/ (i.e. dry dung). 

From Hsi-ning to Lh’asa there are sixty-seven stages aud 


3670 di. 


1 te. Mishmis, Abors, Lepehas, ete., between Tibet and India, 
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Hil. 


ITINERARY FROM LIVASA TO TISI-NING. 
(From Z1si-chao tu lich, 1.)% 


Lh’asa. 
1. Sa-mu-to ling (or mountain). 
2. Clria-li cha-mu. 
3. Cl’ia chung. 
4. Lun-chu tsung. 
5. Sha-lien-to. Before reaching this last place the Cha-la 
mountain is crossed. 
6. P’eng-to. Before reaching it the Ta-lung mountain is 
crossed. The six preceding localities belong to Lh’asa. 
7. Fa-kang t’ung. 
8. Ts’o-lo ting. 
9. Na-lung ka-ehr-ma. Before arriving here mount Cho- 
tzii is crossed. 
10. Chung-la-ku. The four preceding localities belong to 
the Hu-ch’eng Hutuketu. 
1]. Ko-wa chu-k’a. Defore arriving here the Lung-h 
mountain is crossed. 
12, Cha-mu ch’u-k’a. Before arriving the Yo-k’o ch’u river 
is crossed. 
13. O’-to pu-la-k’o.? 
14. Ha-la-wu-su. There is a chief of a camp (ying kuan). 
15. Pa-lu. The Cha ch’u river is crossed before arriving 
here. 
16. Ts’o-ma la. The To-na river is crossed before reaching 
it. 
17. Ch’a t’sang. The seven preceding stages belong to the 
HIn-la wu-su (district). 
18. Ch’u-na-kan. The Ch’a ts’ang mountain is crossed before 
arriving. 


1 Also given in [ai-7s"'ang t's k'ao, TV. p. 7. 
2 Buiak, Mongol for “ source of river, spring.” 
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Su-mu-to. The Cl’ia-pen o-lo mountain is crossed before 
reaching this place. 

I{siang-ti. The Sha-k’o ch’u (river) is crossed before 
arriving. ‘he three preceding localities belong to 
the Do-ch’ang (head of a hundred) Kung chu-k’o 
na-mu chieh (Kon-ch’ok nam-jyé), a ruler of wild 
tribes subject to Lh’asa. 

Ch’a ka-ehr pu. 

Peng ch’u-k’'a. 

Ni-ku-la. 

Sok ch’u-k’a. 

Tang la. The five preceding stations belong to the 
Po-chang Pi-wu lang ka-elir, who rules wild tribes 
subject to Lh’asa. 

Pi-pa lu yi. 

Ting-ku ma-li. 

Pa-ka! an-ta-mu. 

I-k’o an-ta-mu. The four preceding stations are on the 
pasture lands of Pu-mu pa-ko chieh, a Fan-tzii chief 
under the jurisdiction of Isi-ning. 

To-lun pa-t’u-ebr. 

Mi-to. 

San-yin ku-pen. 

Tung-kuo. 

Na mu-ch’1. 

Ch’a-ts’ang su-mu-to. The six preceding stages are on 
the pasture lands of Pi-li lu-wa, a Fan-tzii chief under 
the jurisdiction of [[si-ning. 

K’o-k’o sa-li. 

Chih-k’ uei-to. 

Ch’u-na-kan. The seven branches of the Chih ch’u are 
crossed before arriving here. ‘This place is also called 
Ha-tun kuo-lei. 

Ch’u-ma-ehr. 

Taieh-pu-la kang. 


Ssii-wu su-mu-to. 


1 Baga, in Mongol, means ‘‘ittle’’; Iké, “big.” 
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42. Ko-pa wen-pu. 

43. La-ma lung. 

44. Pa-yen ha-la. The nine preceding stations are on the 
pasture lands of the chief of the Yu-shu Fan-tzii and 
under the jurisdiction of ILsi-ning. 

45. Ka-ka, 

46. La-ma to-lung-ku.! 

47. Ka-ta su-ch’ih lao. The sources of the IIuang ho ore 
near here. 

48. Ka-chr-ma tang.? The four preceding stages are on the 
pasture lands of the Fan-tzit chief Nuam-tso To-ma 
(or To-ma of the Nam-tso), and under the jurisdiction 
of Isi-ning. 

49. La-ma cho-k’o-cho. 

50. T’s’o ni-pa-elir. 

01. La-ni pa-ehr. 

52. Cha-k’o ta-ch’ang. 

03. Ma-elir ch’u cha-mu. 

54. Li-pu. At T’u-k’o tang it isa level country with much 
poison weed.? Travellers make this stage at night 
and muzzle their horses. 

55. Sha-pa-ehr t’u.! 

56. Ko-pa-ka chung. The eight preceding localitics origi- 
nally (or have always) belonged to the Pan-ch’en 
Rinpo-ch’é. They are desert und without human 
habitations. 

57. T’e-men k’u chu.’ [ere one enters the Kokonor (Ch’ing 
hai) region. There are Mongol guard houses (/’a 


Jang). 


1 Probably Lamatolha, S. of Karma-t'’ang. 
2 te. Karma-t’ang es °aHe 45), the ‘‘ Starry plain,’’ the Odontala of the 


Mongols. 

$ Li-pu is Shang in 8.E. Ts’aidam. 

* Shabarté is a little Mongol camp north of the Bayan gol, and about 40 miles 
from the village of Baron. 

® Probably the Kashu ossu, which flows out of the Timurté range into the 
Dabesun nor, 8. of Dulan-kuo; this village did not exist when this itinerary 
was written, It was built about forty years ago. 
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58. Ma-ehr ch’ing la-mi. 

69. ‘Pu-lei no-ehr (Dulan nor). 

60. A-li tang ch’tian (or sources of the A-li). 

G1. So-ku-la kang. 

62. Te-ehr-tun. 

63. K’ang-ang la! To reach here the Ya-ma-t’u river is 
crossed. The seven preceding stages are on the 
grazing lands of the Ch’ing-hat Dsassak Ch’u-le-ma 
cha-pu. 

64. Sha-la-v’u. To arrive here the Kun-ko-chr ch’i river is 
crossed. Belongs to the Ch’a-kan Nomeéhan. 

65. Chu-ehr lang chang-ka. Belongs to the Ch’i-k’o-mo-mu 
Beileh. 

66. Yen-ta-t’u. 

67. ITa-t’ao la. 

Ch’a han o-po.?— One crosses the TTa-t’ao mountains to 
arrive here. ‘The five preceding stations and the 
three following ones are on the pasture lands of the 
Cl’eng-lei Beileh. 

69. I[uo-yiieh to-lo-hai. 

70. Wuo-ehr-t’u. 

71. Jih-ya-la shan (Jih-yueh shan ?). The three preceding 

stations are on the grazing land of Ken-tun Kung 
(z.e. Duke).3 

72. Ni-yu-mu cl’i. Belongs to the Tung-k’o-chr Hutuketu. 

73. Tung-k’o-ehr (fiji $} WY), also called Tan-ka-chr (J jis 
HY).* ILere one enters China proper (fy 4). 


fo 
- 


* A pass over the South Kokonor range into the Bula gol valley. 
? Taahan obo, in Mongol, ‘‘the white 0b0.”’ Obo is a Mongolized Tibetan 


word, and means “ pile of stones.’ In Tibetan Do-tong (z- Rc), or, accord- 


ing to other authorities, Do bin (z° A Aa), “6a hundred thousand stones,’ 


referring to the large number which goes to to make up one of these monuments. 
] prefer the first etymology. This locality is probably near the N.W. corner 
of the Kokonor. 

S Stages 71 and 72 are to be looked for in the Hsi-ning ho valley. 

* Huc's ‘Tang-keou- bul, Prjevalsky’s Donkir or ‘Tonkir. ~dlorace della 
Penna (Markham’s ‘Tibet, p. 313) calls it Tongor. He also speaks of Kuimbiain, 
calling it Kung-bung. ‘Turner, Embassy to Camp of Teshoo Lama, p. 459, calls 
it Coomboo goombaw (gomda =lamasery). 
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The 75 (73) preceding stages have a total length of over 
5000 d. If rains have made the river very high, there is a 
by-road from IIsiang-ti (No. 20), cid Mount Tang-la kung, 
to Ko-ma, 21 (18?) stages in all, to Ch’u-na-kan (No. 88), 
where it rejoins the high road. 


I{siang-ti. 

1. Ko-ma-ehr. Crossing the Tang-kung la mountain. This 
is called the upper road. 

2. Na-mu-elv’i. 

3. Mien cl’u k’a. 

4. La-tsan. The five! preceding stages belong to A-jya 
tsu-ka-chir cha-pu-sang, a ruler over wild tribes sub- 
ject to Lh’asa. 

d. Tang ch’u-k’a. To arrive here the Tang-la mountain is 
crossed. 

6. Kang-la ch’u-k’a. 

7. Chich’u. Also called Ha-tun kuo-le. 

8. Li-po. Ferry across the Lu-pu-la pu. 

9, Ch’a ch’u-k’a. 

10. Mi-to. 

11. Ch’a-na kung. 

12. Tung-pu-li-yeh. 

13. Tung-k’uo. To arrive here the Tam-pa-ni la mountain 
18 crossed. 

14. To-ehr. 

15. Li-ma-ehr ch’a-tung-han Ch’i-li-ch’ia-mu-na. 

16. Se-ku-kuo-mai. 

17. Cl’i-hsiung. From Tang ch’u-k’a to this point is an 
uninhabited waste. 


18. Ch’u-na-kan. 


1 Cf. what is said previously about Hesiang-ti. 
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IV, 


ITINERARY FROM PA-KO-LT IN ULTERIOR TIBET To 
CILU-LA-VPA-LL. 


(From LHsi-7s’ang Cu kao, IIT. 38, 39.) 


In the eleventh year of Kuang-hsii (1885) the Invoy 
sent to Tibet for the tea ceremony (in connexion: with the 
Himpress’s death), having heard that this road was a con- 
venient and short one to return home by, got the following 
minute information about it. (Note of the author.) 

From Pakri, following the river! in a southerly direction 
60 di, one reaches Ka-lin-ka, where there are forty odd: 

families. On the road there are poisonous exhalations ; 
the forests are extremely thick, and the mountain 
roads amidst a mass of rocks befraught with danger. 

15 “% brings one to the palace of Kuo-teng, rajuh of Che- 
meng-hsiung (Vrémaong).? Ifere there are ten odd 
families of Tibetans. Going 8. 

15 X, one comes to Jen-ching-kang (tin-ch’en kang) by a 

perfectly level road, with a great many trees on the 
side of it. 
Continuing 8. along the river, then W. up hill, 
there is a large pine forest, where travellers pass the 
night. From this resting place to the top of the 
range 

15 Ui, then down hill. 

15 & to a place called Kuo-pu, where there is a mud house 
for travellers to rest in (dak bungalow). 

15 2 over a level road. Then 

00 Zi to the other side of a small mountain, then to the top of 
a@ mountain 

120 odd 7. The Isnglish have built a military road 15 feet 
broad to this place. 


1 The Ammo eclhi’u. 
2 sce. Sikkim. 
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20 /i down hill to Na-t’ang, where is a travellers’ bungalow. 
Near by are sixty or seventy families of Drukpa.! 

1 i down ill, then along the side of a mountain and 15 
to its top. IIecre there is an obo. ‘To the W. of this 
is also India. The adjacent country to the N. of it 
is level. 

20 2 down hill one reaches some (or 2) bamboo house. 

30 di more down hill, and one comes to a river which is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Ilere there are forty to 
fifty families. 

3 Zi. Thence down hill one comes to a small stream which is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. 

20 % more up hill to the top of a mountain. Down hill 

10 di to Ch’ii-ho-chan (jl jaf a4), where are seven or eight 
families living in bamboo houses. 

2 li down hill, and one comes to a Jurge river crossed by a 
wooden bridge. 

10 Zi bring one to a place called To-li-chan (4 Jf 4), where 
there ure five or six families. 

5 fi to the top of a black mountain, then down hill 

20 71, to where are some twenty houses. 

15 2i down hill to a big river crossed by a wooden bridge. 

20 Zi up hill to a foreign official post, where there is one 
foreign official and a é’ung-shih (interpreter). The 
roods of all traders are weighed here, but no (hin is 
levied. Near the office live four or five families and 
in the neighbourhood forty or fifty more. 

Turning W. when half way up the mountain, one 
goes 

50 7i, and then reaches Ka-lien lu (i$ dit 4%), where there is 
a station with a foreign official, foreign shops and 
twenty or thirty families of Ilindu traders. All over 
the mountain there are dwellings. 

20 vi down hill to Li-ni-chii-k’a (7#@ J— 3: -K), where is a 

- Jarge river. In summer it has a great deal of 
poisonous substance in its water. Ifere there is an 


1 Leople living in black tents. 
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iron wire bridge (suspension bridge), in dimensions 
like the Luting cl’iao.! The foreigners have a 
police guard at the bridge. There are four or five 
shops with about forty or fifty persons. 

51 4 up hill one meets with tea shrubs and tea houses. 
There are over 500 families and the newly-built 
houses are innumerable. 

80 2 around « mountain, and one reaches a place called Tsung- 
mu-la peng-k’a (E AR fi Hs WA), where live some 
400 or 500 families of Knglish and Hindus, and where 
there are also 300 to 400 Tibetan families. ITere is 
a foreign official’s residence. ‘Three roads leave this 
place, one eastward leads to Tibet, one south to Ka- 
li-ka-ta (US We My 5%), one west to (‘To)-Chieh-ling. 
Before reaching the latter place there is a hill called 
Chu-la pa-li (ZF J& (5, 91), where is a detachment of 
500 foreign soldiers. Up and down this hill, one or 
two 2: brings one to To-chieh-ling (3 ft fq). There 
are 500 or G00 families of foreigners living around 
Darjeeling and some 600 or 600 families of shop- 
keepers. ‘The house-building is done by Kuang-tung 
carpenters, of whom there are 200 odd families. There 
are also Tibetan carpenters some hundred odd men. 
To the I. of Darjyeling there are 5U0 or 6U0 families 
of Sikkimese. ‘There is also a Tibetan official and a 
telegraph line. The English have built a railroad 
fifteen feet broad.? If one had to go on foot from 
Darjeeling to Calcutta, it would require three months, 
but by the railroad cars if he leaves one day at eleven 
o'clock, he reaches his destination the following day 
at eleven. 


1 See p. 32, in itinerary from Ch'eng-to to Ta-chien-lu. 
2 The road-bed was measured. 
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V. 


ITINERARY FROM LIVASA TO BILUTAN. 
(From I/si- 7s’ ang t’« k’ao, LV. 13.) 


li 
1. Lh’asa to Yeh-t’ang (N aaa i : . 7 
2. Cha-shih-ts’ai : ; : . 60 
3. Da-tzti : ; : - 80 


(At these three localities: ides ure ‘alinhilauits 
and cultivated ground, corn and willow trees; 
fuel and fodder are scarce). 

4. Pa-ti. : ; , , . 100 
(There are fanabitants here and a Deadnisi but 
little grass and no fuel.) 

5. Lang-ka-tzii ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 70 

(There are inhabitants ‘id a headman; no site 
but. fodder.) 


6. Le-lung .. ‘ : : ; . 110 
(But few fahabiean ea: no fuel, but baa 
7 Lieh-lung! : : » @0 


Hihabitaits and cultivated aud A head- 
man, little grass, no fodder.) 
8. Sha-ma-ta? : : . 60 


(Inhabitants and paltivated seouatid no fuel, 
but fodder.) 


9, Ka-la . ; 60 
(Inhabitants ind tilled senate fouldex: but no 
fuel.) 

10. IIsia-la? 50 
(Inhabitants ead eiliivated proud: fuel aud 
fodder.) 


1S.W. of this point a few miles the road meets that from Shigatsé. See 
Turner, ap cit, p. 220, 
2 Turner's Sumdta, 14 miles from the next station, which he calls Chaloo. 
See Turner, 07. cif. pp. 214 and 212, 
* Turner's Teuna (p. 207, op, cit.). IIe makes it 20 miles from Teuna to 
Chaloo. 
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1l. Pa-ehr' ; : . ; , . 60 

(Few inhabitants ; caltinnes no fuel, but fodder. 
It belongs to the Ka-pi of Bhutan. At the 
three localities on the Lh’asa frontier are 
stationed high Déba, and troops commanded 
by Ma-pon aia Dé- pon.) 

12. Isiang-lang? . : : : 5 . £0 
(A. mountain 1s rosa before arriving here. 
Inhabitants. An earthen wall, storied houses 
of boards and matting. Fuel, fodder, and 
water. ‘The fields produce rice. The climate 
is like that of China. From across the moun- 
tains (S. of) Pa-chr bambous grow.) 


13. Jen-chin-pu? , : : : ‘ . FO 

14. Tung-ka la . ; , : , . 30 
(‘These two localities betong to Isiang-lang.) 

14. La-ma lung‘ ; : ‘ : ; . #0 


(A large lamasery. Isiang-lang does not ex- 
tend beyoud this point.) 

16. Hsi-mu-to®. : . . oO 
(Inhabitants; fuel and fodder. A large lama- 
sery, where resides a high lama, styled the Ch’i- 
ts’ai_ch’i-shu, also called the younger brother 
of the Noyen lin-chin (Rin-ch’én).) 

17. Cha-shih ch’ii-tsung ; : . 380 
(Ifabitations ; fuel and foildlor: A. large lama- 


sery, the summer residence of the Noyen 


Rin-ch’én.®) 


From Lh’asa to Tassisudon there are 17 stages, of a total 
length of 1040 2. Continuing on two days more, one comes 


1 Pari, or Pari djong. It is also called in Chinese works Pa-ko li (pfs be 
Mt). 


2 Turner’s Sana, 20 miles from Pari. See Turner, op. cit. p. 184. 

3 Turner (p. 177) calls it the fronticr village of Bhutan Rinjipo, also known 
as Paro, or Parowoney, 

4 ‘Turner (p. 170) ‘refers toa lamasery on the top of Pomala, 

6 ‘Turner's Simtoka, five or six miles S.S.35. of ‘Tassisudon, 


6 Tho Deb Raja. Nouyen is a Mongol title. 
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to a locality called P’ing-t’ang (ZF #),! which is also ao 
residence of the Noyen Rin-ch’én. As Hesi-mu-to and 
Tassisudon are cool in summer, he makes them his country 
residences. 


VI. 


ITINERARY FROM BAT’ANG VIA CHUNG-TIEN (IN YUN-NAN TO 
LI-KIANG FU. 


(From Hsi-Ts'ang t'u k’ao, IV, 14.) 


Between these two localities there are two roads: 

1°. Leaving But’ang one goes W. to Chu-pa-lung, where 
it crosses the river.2~ Nine stages brings one to A-tun-tzii. 
Ten more stages to Wei-hsi-t’ing. The whole road is outside 
of the valley of the Chin-sha chiang. 

2°, Leaving Bat’ang 2 road leads 8. by Liu-shu, Tsu-tui 
to Chung-tien t'ing in Yiin-nan, the whole road lying in 
the valley of the Chin-sha chiang. OF lute years a number 
of the stations along this route have been abandoned and 
become ruined. ‘Travellers this way are few. When one 
euters the Vi-shun (district), there is an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of savages and brigands (chakpa) of Ch’ien-liang, 
lu-ts’ui, Mo-yeh, I[si-lu, Su-chien. In 1878 (4th 1x.u.) 
the Mtung-sheng Wuang-Mou-ts’at from Chiang-hsi, under 
instructions from the Governor-general of Ssu-ch’uan to visit 
Tndia to study that country, reached Bat'taung; but the natives 
beyond that locality became suspicious and he was unable 
to enter (Tibet). So he changed his route and took the road 
by Chung-tien. The Bat’ang T’u-ssit (Déba) sent soldiers 
and a Avu-tso (if PR) * to escort him. 


1 This is evidently Punakka. . 

2 See stage 27, itinerary ‘Ta-chien lu to Lh'asa, The river is the Chin-sha 
A-tun-tzii is the chiang. Aten-tsé of the French missionaries, Atenze of T. 'T. 
Cooper. Wei-hsi, the French Onisi, Cooper's Wei-see foo. . 

3°On this mission seo what the French missionaries say in Desgodins’ Tibet, 


me ae 
Py ‘The Au-tso are body-guards of the Déba; ot Ta-chien-Iu they are called 


Agia, 
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Bat’ang. li 
1. Ilsiao Pu-chung . 3U 
(Stage). The fllowing diya one goes ne S. is 
2. Linkou . , ‘ . 80 

Up a great snowy mountain. Towards dusk one 
reaches some bluck tents, where one passes the 
night. ‘The whole distance of this stage is 70 
odd. ‘ . : < - 20 
Along the road there is sigiligs water nor grass, 
No place where one can stop. The following 
day one follows down a gorge through a virgin 
forest, and turning 8.1, two wooden bridges 
are crossed, the left-hand one (over a brook) 
which meets the rivulet from Pang-ch’a-mu. 
To 

3. Tung-la to. : ; : . 60 
(Stage). There are six or seven stone houses. 

The following day one follows the rivulet S. 
down its course. ‘Che climate becomes warmer. 
Along the road there dwell people. 

4. Chu-wa-ken, a Nyima lamasery : . 60 
(Stage). There are 300 odd line in the con- 
vent, the name of which is Ifsi-ching t’ang. 

The temple of Buddha is rather sombre-look- 
ing. The following day one continues down 
hall to 

Qo. Liu-yii , ; : : . 980 
(Stage). Here the climate is hot, the soil 
fertile and like that of Bat’ang, Near about it 
there are a number of villages, in which dwell 
somo 300 odd families, all of which bear the 
smigle name of Chieh-ao. The rivulet bere 
turns 5.W. und enters the Chin-sha chiang. A 
sinall valley leading 8. opens on it here. Going 
to the left, eight stages lead to A-tun-tzii. Con- 
tinuing straight before one, four stages take one 
to Té-jung. Going to the right hand and 
following a little valley, one strikes the road 
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to Chung-tien.! The next day along a road 
lined with stone houses to 

6. Jen-tui ‘ , ; ‘ : : : . 80 
(Stage). The next day the road leads Ii. through 
a dense forest, where it iscold and raw. VPassing 
through a gorge, the road becomes level and the 
temperature warmer. Again down hill,and enter- 
ing a pine forest, one turns §.14., and following 
down a valley, reaches 

7. Tsu-tui ; ; : . 100 
(Stage). Scattered stone houses, with some 
sixty odd families. The next day one travels 
S. along precipitous cliffs and with many 
dangerous declivities. On arriving at the 
mouth of the Ko-sha gorge, one sees the Pa- 
ta-luug river, which comes from a N.E. direc- 
tion. Its water is a rushing and secthing 
mass. Alter some /:, one crosses the river on a 
plank bridge, and then descends its course some 
ten Ui. Again crossing the river by a plank 
bridge, one gocs back to its western bank. 

8. Ko-kung . : : i : . 90 
(Stage). There are a number of stone houses 
perched on a high slope. The next day one 
follows the river 8. along dangerous slopes to 

9. Clviu-mai. ; ‘ ; ‘ . 40 
(Stage). The next day ono continues to travel 
S. a little W. to 

10. Pang-to . : ; : : . 40 

(Stage), ILfere there is a river which comes 
from the N.1é. [tis the river of Li-teng san-pa.? 
The next day, continuing along the river, one 
comes after 30 2 to Kung-po-hsi, where there 
are stone houses in which one can stop over 
night. If the sky remains clear, one can go 
30 Ui further on to 


1 Also called Guiédam by the Freneh missionaries, 
2 See Stage 22, Itinerary ‘Tu-chien-lu to Lh'asa. 
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IL. Kung-ma-tung , , . 60 
(Stage). l’rom this point on the people live in 
tents, but some tens of /i away from the road. 
From 'Tsui-tui to this point the path winds 
through deep gorges. The next day one goes 
S. a little MK. down hill along the edge of a 
gorge, and crosses the La-tu river, which 
receives the Hhr-lang wan chi’u of Li-t’ang,' and 
flows 8S. At this point it flows into the Pa-ta- 
lung river. The river is crossed on a board 
bridge, which is very dangerous and unsteady. 
Thence going up hill, one comes ut the top of 
a hill to a place called Chia-ch’u, where there 
are some tens of families of Man-tzii living on 
the edge of the cliff. 
12. Chia-ch’u. 
(Stage). The next day one follows the river S. 
up and down hill and through hollows, A small 
Man-tzit village is passed, in which there are 
ao number of stone houses. At Ch’a-la-sui one 
hus to clamber through a rocky gorge over 
bridges hanging along its side. After passing 
this gorge one comes in sight of the Chin-sha 
chiang. All the mountaing have a rounded 
contour (lit. the outline of water). From this 
point one takes once more an easterly course. 
The N. side of the river (“.¢. the Chin-sha) is 
the boundary of Wei-hsi ting. Following 
along the flank of a succession of mountains 
by precipices of immense depth, one descends 
to the Chin-sha Chiang. he whole distance 
travelled this day is over GO &. 
13. A-luying . : : . . . 60 
(Stage). The next day one follows the river 
Si. over a mountainous country, the road 
widening down hill 80 4 to Pen-tzii-nan, where 


' See Stago 22, Itinerary Ta-chien-In to Lhasa, 
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there is a ferry boat. On the S. bank there are 
na few strags gling stone houses, and a military 
post under a sergeant (Pa-ts’ung). Going W. 
one reaches A-tun-tzii in three stages; ‘I’a- 
ch’eng Kuan is two stages to the HF. On the N. 
bank there is only once Man-tzii family ; this is 
within the jurisdiction of Batang. Pushing on 
the samo day 20 @ further, one comes to 


L4. Tu-chao-pi . ‘ 


(Stage). The next day following the Chiang 
8.1. for 30 4 up and down hill, one reaches a 
bridge where there isa guard. It is called the 
K’eng chung bridge station and isunderacorporal 
(Wai-wet); it marks the boundary of Ch’uan- 
fien-fen. A river comes (into the Chiang) here 
from the N.E.; it is as deep and broad as the 
Pn-ta-lung river. Thence one goes due I. out 
of sight of the Chin-sha chiang. 5 7 more to 


15. Nung-pa ch’ing to 


(Stage). Tiere there are ein tens of Petes 
Two small rivers meet here, and flow into the 
river,’ which from this point flows south into the 
Chin-sha chiang. The next day one continues 
due Ki. 307 up an acclivily one passes Chi-faung 
tang (or post stalion). Thence 20 Zi or more 
to 


16. Ni-ch’t. , ,; : , ‘ 


(Stave). The country is an open plateau. There 
are 200 odd families living here. ‘Phe next day 
one must be up by candle light and travel 20 4 
before daylight. ‘Then 20 4 more to Chang-to- 
kuei, where everything becomes Chinese. ITere 
the country is level. Some 40 4 further on one 
crosses a luke some tens of &@ broad. The total 
distance travelled this day is over 


ly 


40 


8) 


tye. into the one which flows into the Chin-sha chiang at Keng-chang 


ch’ine. 
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17. Chung-tien ! 

(Stage). From Bat’ang to Chung-tien there are 
18 (17) stages, of a total length of over LOGU é. 
Chuug-tien is administered by an assistant sub- 
prefect of aborigines (2% L-fung-chih). Ite area 
is over 300 Ui. The language of the native 
population differs from that of Tibet. ‘They 
follow both the red and the yellow lamaist sects 
(¢.e. Nyima and Gélupa). Outside of the town 
there is w large lamasery with over 2000 lamas. 
Leaving Chung-tien, one travels for 80 
through a thickly-populated country to 

19. I[siuo Chung-tien g : , : ‘ 
(Stage). The next day, having travelled 30 odd 
li before daylight, one goes on 10 4 further up 
hill to the top of a mountain, where it is cold 
and very windy. ‘Then down hill 60 @, the road 
tortuous and dangerous. ‘The total distance is 
100 &, In spring and summer during the 
rainy season, when there are freshets, one takes 
a by-road from Ilsiao Chung-tien which leads 
to Cl’u-sha, where it rejoins the main road. It 
is soine 30 /i longer, the road mostly broud and 
level. 

20. Ko-liu-wan . : ; ‘ : . 100 
(Stage). The next day, following the Chin-sha 
chiang 8.1K, the temperature becomes hot; the 
soil is fertile, and produces much rice. The 
tofal length of this slage is. : ‘ - 90 

21. Wu-chu,. 

(Stage). Here there are resident several hundred 
families. The next day one continues to follow 
the Chiang 8.1%. 60 @. Its waters form eddies 
and whirlpools which look like rugged hills. 
The tiled roofs of the village cottages, which 


80 


'T. T. Cooper, Travels of a Pioncer of Commerce, p. 392, apeaks of it as 
Tsung-tuin. Ile did not visit it. 
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follow each other in uninterrupted succession, 
reinind one of Chiang-nan. 
22. Leng-tu shui : : é : ; - 60 
(Stage). The next day the route is KE. a little 
S. After 50 /i one comes to Mu-pi-wan, where 
there is a ferry across the Chiang 
23. A-hsi-hsin . : : ‘ : ‘ ; . 00 
(Stage). The boundary of Li-kiang IIsien 
(district). The next day 50 7 over an uneven 
country to La-shih-pa, where there is a lake 
some tens of 7 broad. Then across two hills 
and a big dyke (pz), altogether ; . 70 
24. Li-kang Fu. | 
(Stage), From Chung-tien to this place there 
are six days’ journey, a total distance of 450 Ui. 
It was called Li-chiin-wan in olden times, and 
was the chief cily of the six Mo-so slates, etc. 


VIL. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF THE PROVINCES OF WU, TSANG, 
AND K’AMS. 


(From the Ta Ch'ing i tung chih.) 


Province or Wu (Anterior Tine). 


S.Is. 38 Uf Té-tsou! (Dé-chen dzong). 

220 ,, Nai-pu-tung (Naya pute). 

201 ,, Suang-li (Samyeé ?). 

260 ,, Chui-chia-pu leng (Ch’ti-jyal p’odrang). 
010 ,, Yeh-ehr-ku (Yerku). 

337 ,, Ta-ko-taa (‘Tauktsé). 

310 ,, Tse-ku (T'sari P). 

440 ,, Man-tso-na (Mantsona). 


” 
" g 
vy 


9 


i Distanees and bearings taken from Lh’asa. The words in parentheses give 
the probable ‘Tibetan pronunciation of the names. 
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440 2 T.a-pa-sui (upasé). 
544 ,, Cha-mu-ta (Gyam-ta). 
560 ,, ‘Ta-la-ma taung (‘Tarma dzone ?) 
620 ,, Shih (?)-lu-na-mu-chi-ya. 
640 ,, Shuo-ka (Shoka). 
760 ,, Chu-mu-tsung (Chumo dzong). 
770 ,, Tung-shun (‘Tong shon). 
870 ,, ‘'se-pu-la kang (‘T'sépula k’ang), 
960 ,, Na. 
980 ,, Chi-ni (Chung), 
30 ,, Je-ka-niu (ité’ka yul). 
115 ,, Chu-shu-ehr (Ch’u-shu). 
140 ,, Je-ka-ehr kung ka-elir! (Gang-ka dzong). 
330 ,, Yiieh-chi ya-lai-tsa (Yalatsé). 
430 ,, ‘To-tsung (Do-dzong). 
25 ,, Tung kuo-elr (Dung kar). 
92 ,, Pa-ta-ko tsa (Pataktsé). 
120 ,, Lun-chu-pu tsung (Lentsupu dzong). 
150 ,, Ifei-lu kung ka (Malo kung ka). 
170 ,, Peng-to (P’on du). 


Province oF Tsana (ULrERion Tibet). 


191 4? Lua pen (Rin-pén dzong). 
200 ,, Na-ka-la tse (Nukitsé). 
820 ,, Pai-ti (Pedi dzong). 
70,, Pai-na-mu (Pénam dzong). 
120 ,, Chi-yang tye (Gyantse dzong).? 
370 ,, Wu-yu-ko ling ha (Wuyiiko linga). 


. 410 ,, Ting-chi ya (Ting-slié-ya). 


040 ,, Lo-hsi ka-chr (Loshéka). 
640 ,, Pa-ehr taung (Vari dzong). 
723 ,, Pen-su-ko-ling (Pensuko ling). 


740 ,, Chi lung (Chib-lung). 


' The largest town in Wu, adds the text, having over 10,000 families. Tt 
is on the Tsang-po ch’u. 

2 Jiistances and bearings from Shigatsé. 

3 It has a population of over 30,000 families and over 7500 soldiers, says the 
text. This must be the population of the whule district. 
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S.W. 760 fi A-li tsung (Naring ?). 
» 780,, Fan ya-la-mu teung (Huayalamon). 
N.W. 110 ,, Shang-na-mu ling (SShanguamai ling). 
» 810,, Chang-la-tse (Shanglatsé). 
» 907 ,, Chang-a-pu-lin (Shanpu ling). 


Province oF K’ams (Anrenior Tinet). 


S.W. 600 4? Chung tsung. 
N.W. 350 ,, Tsa-tso-li kang. 
»  600,, Po. 
» 800 ,, Su-ehr mang. 
»,  850,, Lo-lung tsung (Lh’o-rong dzong). 
» 950,, Chieh-tung (Chetang). 
» 1155 ,, Shu-pan-to (Shobando). 
» 1220,, Ta-ehr teung (Tar dzong). 
5» 1220,, So-ko tsung (Sokutse). 
N. 280,, Kun-cho-ko tsung? (KKunjo dzong). 
N.I. 300 ,, Lit’ang. 


1 Distances and bearings from Bat’aug, 
2 Ur Kon-ch'ok dzong (?). 
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PART II. 


Cuarrer I, 


leruNOGRAPHY ov Tiber AND 'THE ADJACENT CouNTRIES. 


The Chih kung chih Cu} contains very careful reproduc- 
tions of the strange costumes of the vassal tribes which come 
with tribute to Court. The glory of the reigning dynasty 
is us great as that of Yao and Shun, and there is no lucality 
however remote which docs not seek the Sovereign-ruler’s 
presence. The characteristics and outward appearance (of 
each of our tributarics) are now all well known, and fully 
recorded, and the descriptions are not confined to vague 
portraitures, and to notices on the curiosities of land and 
water, but set furth exactly the produces of the soil. 


Peorie ov Ta-curen-Lu. 


Ta-chien-lu during the T’ang dynasty belonged to T’u- 
fun. In tho Yiian period six (five?) An-/u-(shih)-ssd wore 
established (7.e. the country was divided into six, etc.) ; ‘Tiao- 
men, Yi-t’ung, Li-ya, Chang-ho-hsi and Ning-yiian. Since 
the days of the Ming dynasty, when the T’u-ssii of Chang- 
ho-hsi, Yuan-yo-cheng La-wa-meng came to Court bearing 
tribute, they have been ever more delighted with the growing 
virtue of our august Sovereigns, and they are now most 
devotedly attached to the customs of our country. 

The native oflicials’ clothes and hats are made after the 
Chinese pattern, and on festive occasions, or when calling 


et iis Wik T{ [RJ in Nine Books, compiled by a nunher of prominent 
officials, under an imperial order, dated 1701, contains pictures and short de- 
scriptions of all the nations and tribes of Easteru Asia, and ulso of quite u 
number of European nations. 
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on Chinese officials, their headmen wear ch’u-ba of dragon- 
embroidered satin with high collars, small sleeves and no 
flaps. On ordinary occasions they wear a plain satin or 
pulo ch’u-ba.. All their hats come from Central Tibet. In 
winter their hats are of brocaded satin with a border of 
fox or lynx fur, flat tops, a trimming of silk braid, either 
broad or narrow, and with flaps on both sides. In summer 
they wear a cotton hat, edged with dragon-embroidered satin 
or a bit of brocaded stuff. They also wear a silk fringe and 
no bit of otter fur on top of them. By their left side hangs 
a short knife; they weur leather boots, called in ‘Tibetan 
vam (k’ang), and they moreover carry (at their belt) 
aw pouch, a bowl and such like things. In their left ear 
they hang a bit of red coral or a dark bluo turquoise. 

From Ta-chien-lu to Ho-k’ou, all the Fan people wear 
white felt,? wool or coarse pulo ch’u-ba and short jackets of 
pulo. In winter they wear caps of long fur, and in summer 
silk hate. They also wear in the left ear zine or iron ear- 
rings. They wear leather boots or else they go barefooted. 

Well-educated persons carry in their belts a small iron 
case in which are bamboo pens; it is connected with a small 
copper or lacquered box for liquid ink. When they want 
to write, they dip their pen in the ink, then take a piece of 
skin or paper which they put on the ground and line by 
making folds in it. Then they put it on their knee and 
write in horizontal lines from left to right. 

The Tibetan (Jlan) women’s mode of dressing the hair 
consists in parting it in the middle and making two plaits 
tied together with a red #’afag on the crown of the head. 
Between (the plaits) they wear a silver plaque, and add 


' Ch'u-ba is the Tibetan name fora long loose gown, closely resembling the 
Chinese pao-tz%. In Turki jude is a fur robe. The garment and the name are 
in general use in Central Asia and also in Russia. See Bellew, Nashmir and 
Kashghar, p. 271, and R. YD. Shaw, Voeabulary of the Turki Language, p. 90, 
Jt is variously pronounced chuba, yuba, or chogha in Asia, and shuba, or shubka, 
in Russia. 

2 It is not felt, but a coarse undyed woollen stuff called Zatea. 

3 This is also an exact description of tho writing utensils and mode of using 
them throughout Tibet. 

‘ This Hae or disk is variously called pongyt, kor-kor, or chir-chir (Ayir- 
kyir) in Western Tibet. 
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coral, turquoises, amber, silver cving and mother-of-pearl 
which hang down bebind like a tuft. Their undergarment 
is a short sleeveless jacket, the outer ones a square shawl and 
a pluited skirt. On their feeb they also wear dham (hang). 
All rich women wear a big leather belt on which are stitched 
pearls (or beads) and other jewels. 

The merchants of ‘la-chien-lu are obliged to take in their 
service native women, whom they call 6ha-pao! (ph Ff). 
They sell thetr goods for them, and (the merchants) follow 
their sha-bo’s advice as to the price of goods. They act as 
brokers, and also, as a matter of course, look after all the 
household work. 

The people live in houses called (in Chinese) divo-lou (HJ 
#§), but there are also many one-storied houses ut present. 
The P’ien hai (ji jig)? says, “ A diao-lou is a stone house, the 
walls of which are like those of a pagoda. The inhabitants 
go up and down by means of a strong ladder, and they defend 
them (or can defend them) with guns and cannon.” Now in 
these Tibetun houses the sleeping apartment, the kitchen, the 
stabling for dirty cattle, are all in one (room), or divided off 
according to the size of the house. 

They drink milk, tea, barley wine (ch’any), and eat ésamba, 
beef and wutton, tsamba being made of parched barley. 
Their religion is the Buddhist. When they are ill, they do 
not take medicines, but call in lamas, light butter lamps, 
burn incense sticks, which they stick in water,’ and invoke 
the gods. When they die, their bodies are simply thrown in 
the water, burnt, or else fed to vultures and dogs. 

They are fond of dancing, singing, and masquerading. Thus 
some ten or more women, with round (flat) white cotton caps 


1 Shabo is an eastern Tibetan word, meaning “ friend.’?? The Chinese 
characters, here used phonetically, mean ‘sand bustard’’ Lao pao-tzit moans 
“a procuress,’’ because, says Wells Williams, s.v. /’ao, the hen pao is suid to 
breed with any other kind of bird. This is a specimen of Chinese wit at the 
expense of foreigners aud theic languages, 


Lig An 
2 This is probably the Ff Hs fi, Pg, 2 dictionary published in 1717. 
I cannot, however, find in my copy of this work the quotation given in the text. 


The text shows that Tibetan houses were designed with a view to defence. 
3 ‘To divine what will be the termination of the disease. 
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which look like targets, and many-coloured clothes, holding 
each other by the hand, form a circle. Then they jump 
about and sing in chorus, keeping such measure that cach 
note is perfectly distinguishable. So we see that different 
lands have the same amusement. During tho last month 
of the year and at all their different feasts they indulge in 
this amusement. 

From Ta-chien-lu to Lh’asa—though widely separated— 
the people everywhere are but little different in character, 
and their customs, and the colour of their clothing, present 
great similarities and but unimportant differences. 


Prorie or Lrr’ ana. 


Lit’ang is near Ta-chien-lu, and its fashions aro influenced 
by this. The native officials’ clothes and hats are made like 
those of China. The headmen wear ch’u-ba of pulo or fino 
cloth. All those west of Chung-ta! usually wear black felt 
hats, trimmed with sheep's skin, dyed yellow, and with a 
fringe of hemp thread dyed red. On their feet they wear 
double-seamed ’ham (t.c. boots). 

The women have a great deal of hair, which they generally 
make into little plaits rolled up in a knot on the top of their 
heads, and they ornament (their heads) with quantities of 
trinkets. But they are not given to cleanliness, and are a 
sorry lot to look at. 


Peor.e oF Bat’ ana. 


The clothes and hats of the native officials (7’u-ssi) and 
headmen of Bat’ang are like those of Ta-chien-lu. The 
common people generally wear cotton clothes, either black 
or blue. Their hats, boots and socks are like the Chinese. 
They do not shave their heads; but when the hair gets long, 
they cut it with scissors. 


1 rs QE, ‘the middle ford’’; Nya ch’u k’a, on the Nya lung ch’u. 
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The women wear clothes like those worn at Ta-chien-lu, 
only they have no head ornaments, and their boots differ 
a little, having red or green legs. 

The headmen of Chiang-k’a wear a gold brocade edging! 
on their hats and have straw soled boots. The women wear 
their hair in an cight-plait tress arranged like a crown. In 
their ears they hang big round na-ling (te. earrings) with 
red beads hanging from them and a fringe of thread. 

The headmen of Shobando (Shth-pan-kou) do not shave 
their heads. They wear ch’u-ba. They are a fierce-looking 
people, and when they go out they carry bows and arrows, 
guns and lances, and go in parties. If they suddenly see 
suine one, they fire off blank charges so as to frighten him 
away. Their women do their hair in two plaits, and generally 
wear white ch’u-ba. 

The Fan of Atsu, from west of Draya (Chaya), wear white 
felt hats and dark blue cH’?u-ba. Their women wear one plait 
hanging down their backs ; in other respects their ornaments 
ure similar to those of ‘Ta-chien-lu. 


Prorv.e oF Cr’amMpo AND Liau’ARt. 


From Ch’amdo to Lh’ari is all a part of the province of 
Ts’ang. The chief and second IHutuketu of Ch’amdo wear 
peaked yellow felt hats, violet woollen sdv,* and leather boots.. 

From Ssti-tun-1 to Lingdo (Ving-to) the native beadinen 
and people wear clothing and ornaments similar to those of 
Central Tibet. The unmarried women of Ch’amdo are the 
only ones who do not wear their hair dressed, but when they 
marry they make two flowers of coral resembling daisies, and 
these they wear on their temples. When they get married, 
they do not visit their parents (in their house) after the 
ceremony, but the visit they make them after their nuptials 


1 4 ft Chin-chia, this may be the expression which has become in ‘Tibetan 
kincoh or chincob. 
2 Zan is the namo of the garment which lamas wear thrown over the left 


shoulder and around the body, leaving the right arm bare; it resembles the 
Scotch plaid. 
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consists in stopping outside the door and there drinking tea 
and wine. The mothers return tho visit in like fashion. In 
fuct women do not like, as a general rule, 2 vo into houses, 
holding it unlucky. 

(The people) carefully avoid going inside the lamaserics. 
Tf a lama commits adultery, the two culprits are flayed, then 
their skins are stuffed with grass and thrown into the water, 
or exposed in a desert place to serve as an example. This 
custom does not prevail in Ts’ang. 

When the Lh’ari women marry, they mako a kind of 
mirror-shaped plaque, set with turquoises, which they wear on 
the forehead, and call a yit-/vo On the back of their heads 
they wear a hat called camo (che doh), and they suoe a 
needlo called ya-/ung in their hair. 

The people of Lu-ma-ling are a bold, sturdy lot, who 
know how to trade. The women, when unmarried, let their 
hair hang loose; but when married, they part it in two 
plaits, which they bind on the top of their heads with a red 
kK’atag. In otber respects their dress does not differ from 
that of the Ts’ang people. 

As to Central Tibet, every man from the Talé Jama and 
Pan-ch’en erdeni down wears a high-crowned, red-fringed 
felt hat, a high collared gown, and a string of prayer beads 
around the neck. 

The women either wear their hair flowing down the back, 
or plaited, or else they wear a red felt summer hat. They 
kuow how to make fine felt, which they work up into boots. 
The women wear ornaments similar to those of ‘Ta-chien-lu, 
and according to their fortunes. This is a tolerably full 
description of their customs. 


ProvLe oF MNGARI-K’ASUM. 
Mnegari-k’asum (A- ha-chr- fu) is west of Ts’ang and 


conterminous with TrashiPunpo and San-sang of Ulterior 


1 This may possibly be IY ° alc yu lung, ** turquoise plaque,” but I do not 


know if such an expression exists. 
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Tibet. Formerly it was the abode of Jyur-meéd_ ts’é-tain! 
(Chu-ehr-ma-te ts’é teng), eldest sou of P’oloni. 

The people of this country wear a hat over a foot high 
made of fine brocaded satin; 1¢ has a narrow rim and on 
the top is sewn a tassel. The hats of the women have pearls 
(or beads) hung all around them, so that they look like 
crowns; on top these hats are round. Their gowns have 
round collars and full sleeves, and they wear a long skirt. 

When any one meets an official, he does not take off his 
hat, but lifts his right hund to his head, and repeats the 


ree 


three Aion (WE BY =). 


TPror.Le oF tuk Muru-ussu Country. 


Tho Muru-ussu country is North of Ts’ang and borders on 
I[si-ning to the Mast. It embraces the Tam and Horpa (Ta- 
mu Huo-chr) tribes, and both peoples live mixed together. 

The people’s clothes and hats are similar to those of the 
Mongols. The women wear white sheep skin or fox skin 
hats. They fasten to the end of their plaits mother-of-pearl 
beads and big and little copper rings, which reach down 
to their ankles and jingle as they walk. They wear eh’u-ba 
and belts with mother-of-pearl fastened on them. Their 
boots are of leather with leather edging, but there are also 
other styles. 


ame ays B-Nsye. Ife filled the offices of Djassak and first- 
Ni 


class ‘Tni-chi. Tle was Jater on made VPu-kuo kang (Duke), and Hu-kuo 


~ 


kung. ddst-yn tang wen chth, B. 24, p. 7. “ Alikartu used to form under 
former dynasties part of Nepal, but since the time of the Ming dynasty 
(fourteenth century) it has paid tribute to China.”’— 7/si- 7s’ang Cu kao, TL. 33. 
The tribute-bearers brought to Court gold) pagodas (¢), Buddhist books, 
wonderfully fine horses, and native products. —J4id, 

2 "Phe Hsi-Ps’ang chien wen lu, Tf. 6, from whieh the text is taken, has, 
When a person weets a superior, he does net take off his lat and put out his 
tonene, but bows down very low and with the middle finger of the right hand 
raised before the month ho repeats the three sylables om, ma, hrm (i ft Wik 


vf: 4 —,). This is an abbreviated form of om mani padmé hon, 
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Pror.e oF Buran. 


The Bruk-pa (Pu-le k’e-pa) country is 8.W. of Ts’ang. 
It used to form part of Western India (Jf 38 fM).! In the 
tenth year of Yung-cheng (1732) it gave in its allegiance 
(to China). 

The climate of this country is hot, and the products of the 
soil the same as in China? Travelling thence southward for 
over a month, one reaches the confines of India. 

The people wrap their heads in white cotton stuff like 
a turban. They wear gowns with high collars, a white 
shawl over their shoulders and carry in their hands prayer 
beads. 

The women wear their hair in a knot behind and have 
silk caps. They wear red gowns, flowered skirts and black 
shawls over their shoulders. ‘They hang on their heads 
beads, and a fringe falls down all around them to their 
shoulders. 

The greater part of this people belong to the red-capped 
lamaist sect (Myimapa), and read the Buddhist works. 


Savace Tripes or Luo-vxu. 


The country of the Lho-yul ($¢ 4g) savages is several 
thousand @ south of Lh’asa.* The people are called Lh’o- 


1 Uist fan kuo was a vacne designation used in old times for all West of China, 
2 Hsi-Ts'eng fu, p. 33, has it that Butan has over 40,000 families. The 
whole country contains 50 towns, big and Jittle, and 25,000 lamas. Brok-pa 
(4 4), ot Lh'o bruk-pa, is still the name generally used in ‘Tibet 


{to designato Butan. Mr. B. TL Hodgson calls the Butanese Lhopa, or Dukpa; 
the Jatter word is the Brokpa of the Tibetans, which is colloquially pronounced 
Drukpa, or Drupa. Bhutan is under the supervision of tho Chinese Amban 
in ‘Libet, as may be seen by reference to the Jching Gazette, Ovt. 27, 1885. 

3 Huang Monu-tsai, as quoted inthe [7si-7s'ang Cu k'ao, VUIL. p. 388 e¢ s¢., 
snys: “ From BE. of Assi Git iy) to WL of Batlang, from 8. of Kiang-ka 
(Gartok) to N. of ‘Peng-yueh (Momien) live, eat off from all the rest of the 
world, savage tribes, who, from remotest antiquily, have but rarely been visited.” 
Further on he states that the natives of Assam are Lao-kuo-pa savages, but - 
believe in the Buddhist faith. Butan, he says, also has Lao-yii savages along 
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k’a (¥% -&). It is a savage and brutish race, which knows 
nothing of the Buddhist faith. ‘The people make gashes in 
their lips and daub the cuts with different colours. They 
are fond of eating salt. They do not cultivate the soil, 
neither do they weave, and they live in caves. Their winter 
garments are made of the skins of wild beasts and their 
summer ones of leaves. They hunt wild animals, but they 
also catch all kinds of noxious insects for food. 

All criminals ia Central Tibet (4.¢. kingdom of Lh’asa) are 
sent to the country of the Lh'o-pa of the Nu chiang,’ who 
devour them. 


Prorne or Nepran. 


Bal-po? (UT i Wj), or Peur-bu ((8 {J qi), also called Pich- 
pang (ji) &E), is south-west of Tibet, and reaches to Nielam. 
Tt requires about two months to reach this country (from 
Lh’asa). The climate is hot and the country produces rice, 
cereals, vegetables, fruit, silk, cotton, and peacocks. 

Formerly there were three Avhans, the Pu-yen han (Patan 
rajah), the Yeh-leng han (Bhatgaon rajah ?), the Ku-ku-ma 
han (Katmandu rajah). In the tenth year of Yung-cheng 


its northern and castern border. They are also called sfésara (Sanskrit Raksha), 
henee, probably, the charge of cannibalism. Abbé Desgodins ideutilies the 


Lhopis (3: a), or Slopa (3 ° 1), with the Abors, Accordiug te Huang Mou- 


{sai the name extends to the Lissus, Mishimis, Lepehas, ete., all called Mon (a4) 


by the Tibetans. 

' See infra, the chapter on the rivers of Tibet. 

2 Bal-po is the name usually given Nepal by Tibetans; the Newars are known 
to them as Penrb (ef. Parbatiya), and the Gorkhas as Gurkha. Pieh-pang 
may be intended to transeribe the word Patan. Some Chinese authors call the 
Gorkhas Guk'ar, but the name is usually transcribed Kuo-erh-ka (isp hy We). 
The name of the capital, Katmandu, is transeribed (/fsi 7s" ang Cu Rao, VAULT. 
p. 4) Chia-te-muan-te ‘err {\}: Ae Nb): but more frequently it is called Vung. 
pe (3; Us), possibly intended to trauscribe the name Yindési, whieh is one 
of the names of this city. The Sheng-wu-chi, V. p. 30, gives Nepal a popu- 
lution of 64,000 families, an estimate much too low. 
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(1732)! Nepal sent an embassy to the Imperial Resident at 
Lh’asa with a petition to the Kmperor that if might become 
a tributary of the Empire. Later on the Gorkhas united all 
the tribes under their rule. 

In the fifty-third year of Ch’ien-lung (17882) La-na pa- 
tu-erh (Ran Bahadur Sah), chief of the Gorkhas, having 
acted dishonestly in his dealings with Tibet, the Imperial 
troops advanced to a great distance and subdued the rebel 
barbarians, who sent a chief called Ma-mu-sayeh with tribute 
to Court. 

This people shave (part of) their heads and plait the hair 
from one temple to the other in a liftle queue. They have 
short beards like the Mohammedans of I[si-ning (in Kan-su). 
To beautify themselves they trace two vertical lines with 
white clay on their foreheads, and make a red circle between 
the eyebrows; they also have gold or pearl earrings. They 
wear cotton turbans; those of poor people are white, those of 
the rich red;* their gowns are cither black (or blue) or 
white, and have narrow sleeves. They use cotton girdles 
and wear pointed leather boots. They carry a short sleath- 
kuife (Audjri) shaped like an ox-horn, and on their arms they 
have a leather shield varnished black. The roads in this 
country are so narrow that three persons can scarcely walk 
abreast. 

The women let their hair hang naturally, go bare-footed, 
and wear gold or silver rings in their noses. They comb 
their hair, bathe themselves, and are exceedingly neat. 


' The yenr of Jaya-prakisa Malla’s accession to the throne. —D. Wright, 
Ilistory of Nepal, pr. 223. 

2 In 1788 the Gorkhns invaded Sikkim; it was only in 1791 that they 
marched to Shigatsé and plundered the town. For a full account of this war, 
see Kun-erh-ka chi-luch, Bk. 1., Sheng-wu-ehi, V., and D. Wright, op. ert. 
p- 260. The Ma-mu-sa-yeh of the text may be Wright’s Mantrinayak Damodar, 
who was one of the Gorkha generals during the war. 


9H UT] Ch'un-ton, “turbaned,” is the name given in Kan-su and Chinese 
Turkestan to all turbaned Mohammedans. In Tibet the name A’ a-ch'é (R ° B), 
originally only used to designate Kashmiris, has come to be ased for all bearded 


and turbancd foreigners, more especially Mohammedans. 
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Withal (the Nepalese) are an intractable people, and are 
now again in open rebellion, and have invaded Tibetan soil. 
But they look with trembling towards the Emperor, for well 
they know that his (roops can exterminate rebels at a single 
blow, annex their country to our frontiers, and make them 
our borderers for evermore. 

Aud so | have endeavoured to carefully state everything 
relating to this country that I have been able to get 
together. 


Arprxpnix on Par-mu-sunc (Fy Ae JR). 


Travelling some ten days from Sair in Ulterior Tibet one 
comes to the border of Pai-mu jung (Sikkim).! Travelling 


1 Perhaps it would be more accurate to transeribe Pai-mn jung by Pari djong. 
Tho HMsi- Tv ang Cu kaa, VIUL. p. 40, says that this country ia N.oof Sikkiu 
(py AP); andl is also called Clupar (AE a ty )- Bk. 10 of the same work 
says that the ‘l'so-mu-lang (‘Tumlung, in Sikkim) tribe touches it to the We. But 
from the details in the text wo must understand, [ believe, the whole country 
occupied by the Lepehaa. The Ufsi- Zs’ang fu, p. 38, has the following: { After 
ten days of steady travel from Sair, in Ulterior Tibet, one reaches the frontier 
of Pai-mu jung. Travelling steadily for 18 days in a S.W. direction from 
Sair brings ono to the Taung-li kow pass, where there is a precipice, probably 
160 feet deep, whieh travellers eross by means of wooden ladders, and which 
is impassable for horses. Eight days from this point is Pai-mn-jung. The 
prince’s residence is called Lao-ting-tsai, aud all the houses (in it) are ou tap 
of a mountain. The former prince was Cli’a-to-lang-chich, who was succeeded 
by hisson, Chii-mieh lang-chich. ‘The people are divided into clans... . There 
are two large convents, the one Ta-shi-ting (Tassiding, seo Hooker, 2ftamalayan 
Journal, vol. i. pp. 297, 307), and the other Pai-ma-yang-ching (Pemiongelii, bed. 
p- 307); there are also 16 small temples... . . This country contines on 
Butan (to the K.), S. of it is Wai-wu-tzi, W. Nepal, N. Jih-kai-tzi, of 
Ulterior Tibet. Travelling from Pai-mu-jung 10 days one comes to the Isiao 
Isi-tien (aJe py Ik), the residence of Prince Pu-erh-ya, Thence by ship 
on the sea fora fortnight to ‘Ta Hsi-Vien (Persia), which Chang-chien of the 
Ilan is said to have visited.’’ The above points to Sikkim as the country 
described ; but there are so many contradictory statements in the different notices 
concerning this region, arising undoubtedly from the author's knowledge only 
being hearsay, that it is useless to attempt to locate this region too closely. 
At the present day Sikkim is called Che-meng-hsiung (75 a HE), the native 
name being Dré-mo-jong (aqn oa aon). The Chinese first established 


posta in Sikkim after the Gorkha War of 1792, and at the instanee of the 
Rajah. See Turner, Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, p. 441. 
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thence for over a fortnight one comes to the Tsung-li k’ou 
mountain (Kongra la ?), which is so stcep that travellers have 
to cross it by means of wooden ladders. A few days more 
of travel bring one to the inhabited pasture lands of Pai-mu- 
jung. 

A number of different tribes live here; one called Meng 
(3¢ tc. the Moing valley); the people wear cotton garments 
and do not follow the Buddhist faith. Another called Tsung 
(#1) paint multicoloured figures on their faces in youth. Jn 
nuother tribe, called Na-ang (#§ 4h RanegriP) neither the 
men nor the women wear any clothing, but envelope the 
lower part of their bodies in a strip of white cotton; they 
sleep with a billet of wood as a pillow. Another tribe is 
called Jeng-sa (Rang ch’u valley ?); the men wear short 
gowns reaching to the knee, the women a cotton petticoat, 
but they have no clothes to cover the shoulders, but all the 
people of Pai-mu-jung wear Tibetan silk shawls over their 
shoulders. When they go about they all carry a knife in 
their girdle. 

The climate is hot, the products of the country comprise 
rice, vegetables, barley, beans, wheat, fruit, large chii-shao 
sheep (JZ #} 2f:),' big-eared swine and goats, also wild 
elephants, unicorns, etc. 

(This country) is also called Isiao JIsi-t’ien,? it is con- 
terminous with Chu-pa (Chumbi valley ?), and the Pa-lung 
river (Par ch’u) forms the frontier between them. 

Going east from Pai-mu-jung one comes to Clu-pa, south 
to Wu-pen-tzii? of India (J F),4 west to Nepal and north 


to Jih-kai-tzii,> which is the name of a mountain behind the 


1 These characters are used phonetically, they have no meaning in Chinese. 

2 (Cf, what is said in the /si-7Zs’ang fu in note on the preceeding page, which 
dues not at all agree with the text, which, however, is probably correct in this 
particular, 

3 Wai-wn-tzit in the 2/st- Ts'ang fu, as quoted in note on the preceding page. 

‘Hindustan is frequently called Jeu-na-te-ho-ko kno in Chinese, ‘his is 
the Mongol Enedkek or Hendkek, a word frequently used by Tibetans who have 
travelled in| Mongolia, or China. Turner, op. crf. p. 288, took this word 
(which he transeribes Hunani) to mean Egypt, and indulged in some speculation 
on the strength of it. 


* 7] FE -f- looks as if it might be used to transcribe the name Shigatsé, 


or possibly Bogle’s Rinjaitzay Castle, N. of Trashil’unpo two days’ journey. 
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Jlamasery of Trashilunpo. Travelling west from) Pai-mu- 
jung some ten days, one comes to the border of Hsiao Hsi- 
Vien (Nepal ?), thence some ten days and one comes to 
(the city of) Hsiao Hsi-Vien. ‘Travelling thence by boat for 
about a fortnight one comes to Ta Hsi-Vien.! 


1 Je ni ye is used in Chinese historical works to designate Persia, but 
it cannot have that meaning dere. ‘The text probably alludes to navigating 
the Ganges. ‘Phe contradictions in’ the text arise from this work being 
purely a compihation, 


[ To be continucd.] 
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IT. 
History of Tibet.—Chronology.—Annual Feasts.—Army.— 


Criminal Laws.—Taxes.—Levy of Troops. —Govern- 
ment.—Dress.—Il*ood.—IT*orms of Politeness.—Mar- 
ringes,—l*unerals.—Dwellings.—Medicul Science.— 


Divination.— Murkets.— W orkmen. 


INSCRIPTION COMPOSED BY THE /iMprror K’ANG-HSI ON THE 
Pacivicarion or TIBET. 


Formerly in the seventh year Ch’ung-é (a.p. 1648) of the 
Kinperor T’ai-tsung-wen, the Panch’en Erdeni, the Talé 
Jama, and Ku-shih han (Gushi khan), knowing of the ap- 
pearance of a superior man in the eastern country, sent 
envoys for the express purpose (of seeing him). They were 
only able to reach their destination by passing through 
hostile countries, and after several years they arrived at 
Sheng-ching (Mukden). This was eighty years ago. (These 
princes) were all alike doers of good works and liberal patrons 
(of tho clergy), and peace and happiness reigned (in their 
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land). But after the death of the Talé lama, the Déba! 
kept the news hidden from Us, and for sixtcen years he 
madly ruled according to his caprice. Tia-tsang put him to 
death, and then Religion reappeared. Tor this reason We 
acceded to the united supplications of La-tsang and all the 
princes of the Kokonor when Chih-wang a-la-p’u-tan in his 
foolishness fomented troubles. He excited to rebellion the 
Chun-ko-ehr (Sungans), who committed riotous acts of open 
rebellion, burning down the Talé lama’s (monument), level- 
ling to the ground the pagoda of the fifth Talé lama, polluting 
the Pan-ch’en, destroying the convents, and killing the 
lumas. Glorying in being the champion of the Faith, he 
was in truth but its destroyer, seeking stealthily to take for 
himself the country of Tibet. 

In view of these lawless deeds, We ordered one of Our 
sons (lit. a Prince) to take the command of a large army, 
and We sent Our other sons and grandsons with a corps of . 
10,000 Manchus, Mongols, and Green-banner men. March- 
ing on through malarial countries, nothing daunted, they 
kept on to their destination. Three times the rebels at- 
tacked their camp in the dead of night, but Our soldiers 
repulsed them heroically with loss. <All the rebels were 
dismayed and fled far away, and not (another) arrow was 
shot. ‘Tibet was pacified, and the Law again held its sway. 
We conferred a diploma and seal on the ILu-pi-ehr-han 
(hubhan) and enthroned (him as) the sixth Talé lama. 
The nbode of meditation was peaceful and tranquil, and all 
the monks and laymen of Tibet could enjoy the possession of 


1 Tt ought to read Desi, or ze ya. This celebrated minister was called 


Sang-gue-jya-ts’o ANN . an : gy : ne), Ie is also famous as an author; 
he wrote the Maidurya dkar-po, the Vatdurya sngon-po—the first an historient, 
astronomical, and astrological work, the second a medical one, also the Gyah-sel, 
or ‘' Effacer of stains,” refuting criticisma on his works, etc., ete. See Cso'ma, 
Tibetan Grammar, p. 191. According to the Sheng wu chi, V. p. 5, he appears 
to have had friendly relations with Wu-san-kuei, after the commencement of his 
rebellion in 1674. This work contains a full account of Sang-jyé jya-tso’s regency 


and intercourse with Chinn. 
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their own. Then all the officials and the people declared 
that the imperial troops in the western campaign had 
marched through unhealthy countries, over bad and long 
roads, and had in less than six months completely pacified 
the country ; no such deed had ever been accomplished since 
the days of old. Moreover all the Mongol tribes and the 
princes of Tibet memorialized Us as follows: “ The courage 
and forethought of the Mmperor places him far higher than 
the greatest generals. Since the troops of the Emperor have 
come and swept away the foul fiends which had shown 
themselves, the Mongols are able to devote themselves to 
religion as of old. All the people of K’ains, Tsang, and Wu 
can live in peace and happiness, all the burning wrongs 
being extinguished. ‘Lis for this that there is no one in the 
whole world who does not extol without ceasing the exalted 
virtue and great merit (of the Mmperor). We respectfully 
beg that you will bestow on us a commemorative tablet 
written in your hand, to be engraved on stone and set up so 
that it may be an everlasting testimony.” 

Although We are unworthy of this honour, still, it being 
such a general and persistent request, We have composed 
this writing, and have had a stone erected in Tibet,! so that 
Chinese and foreigners might be made aware of the fidelity 
of the Talé lama during three reigns,? and the sincerity of the 
devotion of the tribes to the teaching of the Faith. We 
have done this the more readily that rebellion has vanished, 
peace has boen re-established, tranquillity reigns, and Religion 
is flourishing. 


t Fisat- Ty ang must here, as also very frequently in this book, be understood as 
meaning Lh'asa. 

7 Or it may be three dynasties (= wi), te. Yuan, Ming, and Ch’ing. The 
stone tablet bearing this inscription is in front of Potala, facing tho city. 
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To describe the customs of a remote and wild country is a 
difficult task; there are even people whosay that its remoteness 
makes it unworthy of notice. But the reasons of its institu- 
tions, the rude manners of its people, their forms of polite- 
ness, ure all in strict accordance with euch other. The perils 
and varieties of its mountains and waters, and its natural 
productions are all in relation with the localities, and result 
from the climate. It is not right then to say that it is o 
wild, savage country and not to bo written about. 

There were from of old works on the IIsi-yii, but how full 
of crrors and how inelegantly written! Now I have carefully 
revised and corrected each one of them, and have compiled 
(the present work). From (the chapter) on ranks onwards, 
I have followed the official records, dividing my work into a 
great number of sections. I have also given a description of 
the early history (of the Tibetans), and paragraphs on all 
important poiuts. 

Although I cannot write like a literary graduate, sctting 
forth each point about every different locality, yet I have 
described the character of the people, their idiosyncrasies, 
the natural productions and the articles of manufacture of 
ench locality, the divisions of the mountain chains, where the 
rivers and streams have their sources, and the temperature 
of the different seasons. One may therefore find on inquiry 
something about climbing the mountains, the obstacles in the 
path, the limits of the sandy wastes, the heat of the body, 
the cold of the hands, and the localities where tornadoes 
(lit. calamities brought by the wind) and devilish annoyances 
(may occur), for all these have I described. 

Tlowever extraordinary (what I relate about) the presence 
of spirits occasioning strange events, their supernatural 
character, the abstruse nature of the influences at work, 
their uuhallowed actions, these statements may be trusted 
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and corroborated, and are nowise the vain growth of my 
imagination. All savants aud sages may examine what I 
huve written on the subject. 

The country of the Tangutans of Hsi-Ts’ang, also known as 
the tribes of T’u-po-te, was called during the Ming pertud 
Wua-ssii-ts’ang.' ‘This people’s origin is traced back to 
the old San-miao tribes. Shun sent the San-miao to San-wel, 
which corresponded (to the modern) K’ams, Wu and Tsang 
(see dict of the Sixtieth Year of K’ang-hsi, a.p. 1721). 

Later on (Chou) Ping Wang (a.c. 770), having removed 
to the ast, the Ch’iang (4%) harassed China. The rebels 
took up their abode between the Yi and Lo of the Lung 
shan.’ 

Cl’in Shih-huang built the Great wall. Ilan Wu-ti for- 
bade such of the Ch’iang as lived on the frontier from 
entering (inside the wall); they were hence called I[si 
Ch’iang [Ch’iang to the West (of the wall) }. 

In the time of Ch’in TLuai-ti (a.p. 307, 313) lived Ch’ang, 
the son of Yao I-ching, of the Chih-t’ing Chiang. Ile 
overthrew the Ch’in dynasty, and was made Emperor, hold- 
ing his court at Ch’ang-an (Isi-an Fu). Later on (the Hou 
Ch’in) dynusty was overthrown by Liu-yi. 

There were altogether over a hundred allied tribes of the 
Hei Ch’iung scattered between the Yellow River, the Isi- 


1 Wu-ssii-te’ang Ca JU 3%) represents the Tibetan 49% pronounced 


Wu, the province in which Lh’asa is eituated. The name Tangutau was 
originally applied to tribes of Turkish origin living in the Altai. See Hat Zs'ang 
Ji, pot. 

2 Published in the J/si-yii kao ku-lu, XVI. p. 1. San wei shan, says the 
commentary to the Jou Han shu, is S.E. of Tun-huang Hsien of Sha ch’uan. 
It has three peaks, hence the name San wei, or ‘three heights” (= fis): 
See also Shu ching, II. 1. 

3 it i, probably the Yi ho and Lo-yian in Kan-su. This paragraph 
is tuken from the Hou Han shu, Bk. 77, which contains further interesting 
details. The SAth chi and the Ci’ien Han shu contain nothing important ou the 
subject. 

‘ IIo dethroned Ch’in Fu-kien in a.p. 385. See Mayers’ Chinese Reader's 
Manual, No, 902. 
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ning River, the (Yang-tzii) chiang, and the Min.’ Their head 
chief lived west of the Hsi-chih River, also called the River 
of J.o-so.? 

During the Wei, Chou and Ch’i dynasties the Ch’iang 
gradually extended, but they had no relations with China. 

In the K’ai-huang period of the Sui (a.p. 581-601) there 
lived to the west of Tsang-ko® a certain Lun tsan-so (po P). 
He vanquished the T’u-hun (of the Koko nor), took possession 
of their country, and founded a kingdom with his residence 
west of the Ch’i-pu ch’uan (gk 7 Jil). Ie changed his 
family name to that of Tsu-po-yeh, and the kingdom was 
called T’u-fa (F€ &2), incorrectly pronounced (or which has 
been perverted into) T’u-fan (ff 3). 

In the eighth year Cheng-kuan of the T’ang (a.». 634), the 
Tsang-pu Lung-tsan (ésang-pu means “king”) sent tribute- 
bearers to Court and begged for a wife. ‘’ai-tsung would 
not consent, then the T’u-fan assembled their forces on the 
western border of Sung Chou (Sung-p’an in N. W. Ssii-ch’uan) 


1 vy yet iT. I . The Hei-ning River of Kan-su is often called the Huang. 
The Min here referred to flows into the Yang-tzii at Chia-ting in Ssti-ch’uan. 
. ir 5-2 IK. The river which flows south of Lh'asa is still called Chi ch’u 
£X % 
(B-a). The text reads Lo-po (58 wit), but the latter character should 


be iZ , now pronounced so, but formerly sa. In the T’ang shu Lh’asa is called 
Lo-hsich (58 2G). The old palace of the kings of Tibet was some 100 milos 
S_E. of Ih’asa, on or nenr the right bank of the Tsang-po. 

3 We Nig] comprised parts of Ssii-ch’uan, Hu-nan Kuei-chou, and Kuang- hei. 
Playfair, Towns and Cities of China, No. 7393. The T’u-hun, or T’u-ko-hun, 
came originally from Liao-tung. Their capital avas a few miles W. of the 


Koko nor.” Probably Lun tsan-po is Nam-ri srong-tsan (RAT -C-N34) 


the father of Srong-tsan gambo, the Lung-tsan of tho text. ‘T'san-po (34-2 ) 


is a Tibetan title corresponding to the Sanskrit Acharya. The Ch’i-pu ch'uan 
is identical with the I[si-chih river mentioned previously. The old sound of 


fu iu T’u-fa was bat or pat; consequently T’u-fa represents Zex-per (B84) 


our “ Tibet.’ Conf. Introduction, p. 1. 
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and committed ravages. ‘T’ai-tsung ordered 50,000 troops to 
march against them, and attucked them. Lung-tsan in great 
consternation retreated, sent tribute-bearers to apologize for 
his misdeeds, and renewed his request for a wife. T’ai-tsung 
gave him Princess Wen-cheng (JVen-cheng MKung-chu),' a 
member of his own family, and ordered ‘Tao-tsung, Prince of 
Chiang-hsia, to direct the marriage ceremonies. Lung-tsan 
went in person as far as the source of the Yellow 
liver to receive her, and conducted her back (to Lh’asa P). 
Ifo hud erected for her a palace built? with ridge-poles 
and eaves (in Chinese fashion). The princess, disliking the 
reddish-brown colour put on the faces of the people,’ the 
‘l'sun-po ordered the practice to be discontinued throughout 
the realm. Moreover he himself put on fine silks and 
brocades, instead of felt and skins, und gradually took to 
Chinese customs, ILe sent the children of the chief men to 
request admittance to the national schools (of China), there 
to study the classics, and he furthermore requested Chinese 
scholars to compose his official reports (to the Mimperor). 
Kuo-tsung conferred on Lung-tsan the title of Fu-ima tu-yiit 
and Prince of I[si-hai (the Koko nor). Ile (Lung-tsan) asked 
for silk-worms’ eggs, for stone crushers, and presses for 
muking wine, and for paper and ink makers. Everything 
was granted, together with the almanack. 

Chi-lu-so-tsan,” grandson of the ‘'san-po, having succeeded 
him on the throne, also requested a wife (of the Emperor). 
Chung-tsung gave him his adopted child, the daughter of 
the Prince of Yung, the Princess Chin-Ch’eng. The lmperor, 
who loved her dearly, pitched his teut at Shib-p’ing Usien, 

' She is always spoken of by Tibetans as Kong-cho, and is supposed to have 
been au incarnation of the goddeas Drolma. 

2°'The Marpori podrang, which was to become in after ages tho palace of the 
Talé Jama. For a complete translation of the text of the Zang shu, from 
whieh this part of our work is taken, see S. W. Bushell, J.K.A.S., New Serics, 
Vol. XIL. p. 439 e¢ sgq- 

+ Possibly refers to the custom, now general among the women of the country, 
of smearing their faces with tet-za. : 

* This title was given to the husband of au Iinperial princess, 

5 Whri-lde gtsug-bstan mes Agets'oms, pronounced Trt-dé tsug-tan mé Ak-ts'om 
in Tibetan; but he was not the immediate successor of Soug-tsan gam-po. 


Mang-song mang-taan was Song-tsan’s grandson, aud successor in 690. ‘The 
T'ang shu states the facts correctly. 
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on the edge of the Po-ching lake, and called the princes, 
dukes, ministers, and the T’u-fan envoys to a feast. When 
the wine had been drunk, he ordered the ‘I’u-fan envoys to 
approach, when he told them that the Princess was young, 
and that her marriage in a distant Jand tore her away from 
his parental affection. Jor a long time he could not repress 
his sobs, then he ordered Li-chiao and other scholars, seven- 
teen in number, to compose farewell verses. The name of 
Shih-p’ing IIsien was changed to Chin-ch’eng IIsien, and 
‘this spot (i.e. the edge of Po-ching lake) was called Fen-che, 
‘the place of the mournful separation.” 

The Princess, having arrived in T’u-fan, had also a palace 
built for her residence. 

In the reign of Jui-tsung (A.p. 710-713) Yang Chii-shou 
wus bribed by the T’u-fan to petition that Chiu-ch’ii (Ju mh) 
of Ifo-hsi be given Princess Chin-Ch’engp as part of her 
dowry.) Shortly after this they revolted. 

In the seventeenth year of Tisiian-tsung (a.p. 729) the 
T’u-fan, trusting in their power, had the insolence to send a 
piao (#é “atatement”’) to the Mmperor. ‘Lhe mperor was 
angered, and sent a general and put them to rout, and again 
they sued for peace. ‘lhe Emperor ordered an envoy to go 
to Princess Chin-Ch’eng, and the T’u-fan again sent letters 
to the Court with tribute. The Princess requested in her 
own name copies of the Mao shih, Li hi, Tso-chuan and 
Wen-hsiian, all of which were granted her, notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of Yii I[siu-lieh. | 

In the twenty-fourth year (A.p. 735) the eunuch Ts’ut 
IIsi-yi, a white dog having been killed as a sworn covenant, 
deceived the T’u-fan and defeated them by this ruse on the 
Cl’ing hai (i.e. Koko nor). They again ceased to send 
tribute. 


1 p. 78 4). I follow Bushell in translating this expression by ‘‘dowry.”’ 
I have rend somewhere, I cannot recall where, that some Emperor of China 
used to make over to tho Empress a cortnin territory for hor skirts, anothor for 
her hair-ping, another for her fans, and s0 on. Literally, @ang me té would 
mean ‘the hot bath place, or territory.’ In) Xenophon’s Annbasis we read 
of certain villages being given to the queen “ for her girdle.” 
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In the twenty-eighth year (739) they plundered Wet 
Chou,! but they were defeated, and the city of An-jung was 
tuken, and its name changed to P’ing-jung. 

In the spring of the 29th year (74V) the Princess Chin- 
ch’eng died, aud the T’u-fun came to bring the news. They 
also sued for peace, which was granted them. 

Later on, in the Ch’ien-yiian period (758-760), availing 
themselves of the dissensions of the T’ang, they got possession 
of all the western frontier (3% Jfz). | 

During the reign of Su-tsung (756-763) the T’u-fan sent 
envoys to make a treaty, and Kuo Tzii-i ordered them to 
smear their lips with blood at the Hung-lu-ssti,? according to 
the custom of the I'an barbarians. 

In the first year Kuang-t’é (of T’ai Tsung) (768), the 
T’u-fan, the capitul being unguarded, entered Ch’ang-an 
with the assistance of the degraded general Kao-Ting-hui, 
and raised to the throne as Emperor the Prince of Kuang-wu. 
Kuo Tzii-i returning, took such measures that the (‘L’u-fan) 
troops were disconcerted and fled. 

In the second year Chien-chung (781), the T’u-fan re- 
quested that the frontier be fixed at ILo-lan-shan (¢¢ WJ {l).? 
In the fourth year (783) they sent officials to nuke a treaty 
at Ch’ing shui (the Koko nor ?), and in front of the Ta-chao 
(i.e. the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa) is the tablet of the treaty 
between the nephew and the uncle (then concluded).‘ 

In the first year Hsing-yiian (784), the T’u-fan assisted 
IIun Chien in defeating Chu Chi at Wu-ting ch’uan of 
Wu-kung. Ching Chou and Ling Chou,® which had been 
granted them as a recompense, were not however given 


1 Near Wen-ch'uan in Ssii-ch’uan. An-jung, or P’ing-jung, is the modern 
Cli’in-an, near Ch’in-Chou, in S.. Kan-su, on the road to Ilsi-an. 


2 Or Court of State Ceremonial—oue of the four minor courts. Seo Mayers’ 
Chinese Government, p. 27. 

> Tum unable to give this mountain's modern name. It is probably in Kan-su. 

* See Bushell, op. cit. p. 486 et syg. 

6 7H JH in the DPing-ch’ing Ching circuit in eastern Kan-su. 412 ph] 
aleo in Kan-su in tho Ning-hsia department, but ou the right side of the Yelluw 
liver, 
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them, so the T’u-fan, pretending that they wanted to con- 
clude a treaty, attacked ILun Chien and overwhelmed his 
troops, Iun chien barely escaping with his life. After 
this they committed great ravages, and raided the Wu 
shan and Ch’icn-yang borders. 

In the fifth year Cheng-yiian (789), Wei Kuo, governor of 
Chien-nan,! defeated them badly, and recovered the Sui Chou 
country. In the seventh year (791) he ulso defeated them. 

In the sixteenth year (799) Wei Kao was ordered to com- 
mence a campaign from Ch’eng-tu to pacify the disturbed 
borders. He therefore ordered Ch’en Chi and others to march 
troops out by the Lung-hsi shih mon and by the southern 
roads by Ya, Ch’iung,? Li and Sui, to make a general attack 
on the cities of Kun-ming and No-chi. The concentration 
was made by nine roads, and from the eighth to the twelfth 
month they inflicted frequent defeats (on the T’u-fan), took 
by storm seven cities, invested Wei Chou, and captured the 
Fan general Mang-ro, whom they sent a prisoner to the 
capital. | 

In the first year Ch’ang-ch-ing, of Mu-tsung (821), the 
T’u-fan again requesting to havo a treaty, the censor Liu 
Yiian-ting was sent, who concluded one with them. Yuiian- 
ting first met the Tsan-po at Mén-chii-lu ch’uan (“ valley ”’), 
where he had his summer residence. This river (valley) is 
100 Ui S. of the o-so ch’uan, and the Tsung River flows into 
(through) it. The character i (¢sang) has the saine value 
us 3% (ts’ang, t.e. “confluence”); hence the name L/st 
Tsang 


1 The present Ch'eng-tu, capital of Ssii-ch’uan. Sui Chou.was, according to 
Playfair, op. cit. No. 6718, neur Li-kiang tu in N.W. Yiin-nan. 

2° Ya chou, on the rond between Ch’eng-tu and Ta-chien-lu, Cl’iung-chen 
was near Ya chou. Li Chou was near Ch’ing-ch’i Ilsien. Aljl towns of W. 
Ssit-ch’uan. 

4 ‘The Lo-ro ch'uan is the Kyi ch’u, the Tsang the Yaru tsang po. The text 
only implies that the name given to Tibet is taken from that of tho great river 
of the country. ‘lhe treaty here referred to has been translated from tho 
Chinese text by Dr Bushell, op. cit. p. 535 e¢ aqq. Ile also gives a rubbing 
of the inscription; the Tibetan text docs not reproduce the phraseology of the 
Chinese, but substantially agrees with it. ‘he summer residence alluded to 
in our text must have been on the Yaru tsang po, near the mouth of the Kyi 
chu, probably at Gongka dzong. Sve Bushell, op. eté. p. 620, where this 
purase of the text is clearer. 
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From the time when the ‘T’u-fan sent Lun-hsi no-hsi to 
court in company with Yian-ting, there were no more 
troubles. | 

From the time of Huang-chao, relutions ceased between 
the two countries, and the state (i.e. Tibet) thenceforth de- 
clined and became divided into clans, which could not be 
united again. 

In the third: year Kuang-shun of the Chou (953), the 
governor of Ilsi-ho, Shen Shih-hou, presented a petition to 
the Emperor requesting that the T’u-fan Chih-p’u-chih and 
others might be given official rank. 

Coming down from that period to the fourth year Cl’ien- 
té of the Sung (967), the prefect of Ilsi-liang Iu, Pu Ko- 
chih, informed the Emperor that 200 odd Iui-hu (Uigurs) 
and some ten Buddhist priests from the northern regions 
were desirous of going to India to procure religious books. 
Their request was granted with commendations. These 
barbarian priests were the founders (of their order in that 
country). 

In the eighth year T’ai-ping Hsing-kuo (983) the T’u-fan 
caine with tribute. ‘Tai-tsung granted them an audience, 
and entertained the chiefs most graciously in the Cd’ ung- 
cheng hall. In consequence of this they frequently sent 
tribute. Later on, when their country was invaded by Li 
Chi-chien, the chief P’an-lo-chih with thirty-two tribes of 
barbarians made their submission (to China). Ile was 
uppointed governor of the northern regions.! 

In the first year I[sien-ping (998), the general of Kuei- 
té,? commanding the left wing of the army west of the 
Iluang ho, Chih-p’u-yo lung-po by name, caine to court to 
prosent horses. Although the Fan had for (the last) four 
gencrations been subject to the commands of the reigning 
dynasty, still their chiefs had not habitually cone in person 
to offer their tribute, so, now that one had come, the mperor 


1 Qj) Jf So-fang usually means the northern part of China. At some 


poriods it has designated a portion of Shan-hasi. 
* Kuei-té is uo important frontier town (¢’ing) of Kan-su on the Yellow River. 
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appointed him auxiliary general for the suppression of Li 
Chi-chien. Later on some of Chien's band murdered him in 
his tent. 

After this all the (T'u-fan) tribes commenced seizing each 
other’s territory, and Ssii-nan-ling-wen-chien-p’u of the 
Yung-ssii-lo (tribe) acted in like manner, and Chien-p’u 
became what might be called the Bésan-po. Ie was a fine, 
portly man, and his tribe was very powerful. IIe selected 
Li-li to be dn-po—lun-po (34H) meaning “ minister.” 

IIe sought to become a subject of the Mmpire, and in the 
first year Ming-tao (1032) the Kimperor granted him the title 
of Generalissimo of Ning-yiian (Ning-yiian Ta Chiang-chiin). 
After this he several times defeated Yiian-hao of the IIsiu, 
and the tribes which had until then adhered to P’an-lo-chih 
gradually went over to him. In the first year Pao-yiian 
(1038) he was promoted to the rank of Pao-shun chiin lang- 
tu-shih, und agreed to undertake a cumpaign against Yuan- 
hao, but he accomplished nothing important in it. During 
the three reigns of Shen, Che, and IXtao (1068-1126) he was 
raised successively to be Chien-hsiao-t’ai-wei, La-shih, T’ai- 
pao, and Tuan-lien-shih, but notwithstanding all these titles 
conferred on him by the Sung lmperors, the country to the 
west of the Yellow River was lost, taken by the Western 
Hsia (i.e. the Tunguts), and there were moreover no end of 
border troubles. 

During the Liao period (1066-1201) the T'a- fan again 
brought tribute to Court. These were the Ta Fan (Great 
Fan), Hsiao Ian (Little Fan), and the Iu-wu-ssii shan (fjJ 


Tit HE iy) Fan. 

At the beginning of ihe Ytian period the (T’u-fan) chief 
Chang-ku came to Court, according to custom. IIe received 
the title of Prince of Ning-p'u (Ning-p’u Chiin-wang), and was 
given the guard of the frontier from IIsi-niug to the Yellow 
River (or “ to Ifo Chou ” yf Hh). 


1 Some of theao titles aro military, some civil; it is impossible to tranalate 
them exactly. 27° at-pao is of course ‘‘ Grand guardian,”’ a title of one of the 
members of the Grand Secretariat. ‘The text does nut state whether all these 
houours were conferred on one chief, probably not. 
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In the fourth year of T’ai-tsu of the Yiian (1209), the 
Emperor entered the country of the Yellow River, took the 
city of Wu-la-hai,! and joined it on to the Isi-ning Govern- 
ment. Ile reorganized the ‘T’u-fan tribes, setting native 
officers over thein, appointing one generalissimo ( Yéan-shuai- 
Ju), and attached (these tribes for administrative purposes) 
to the Prefectures of Tao Chou, Min Chou (in Kan-su), Li 
(Chiang Fu in Yiin-nan), and Ya (Chou I*u in Ssii-ch’uan). 

She-tsu (Kublai), in view of the great extent of this 
country, its imaccessibility and remoteness, tho savagery of 
the people, and thoir warlike spirit, thought that it might 
be possible to make this race tractable while observing its 
customs, Ife thorefore divided the T’u-fan country into Chun 
(districts) and Jfsien (sub-districts), appointing officers to 
govern them, and they were all subordinate to the Mmperor’s 
Adviser, who was u ‘Tibetan from Sakya (in Ulterior Tibet), 
culled Pa-ssii-pa.2 When only seven years old, (P’apa) 
kuew by heart one million words of the sacred books, and 
could explain their most secret meaning. ‘The people of 
the country called him “the divine child.”3 In the first 
year Chung-tung (1260) he was honoured with the title of 
Za pao Fa-wang (“Great Precious Spiritual Prince’’), a jude 
seal was conferred on him, and he was made head of the 
Buddhist Church (of Tibet). 

For generations his successors were styled Ssi-¢’u, Svsii- 
kung, aud Avuo-kung, and had engraved seals in jade and 


1 FL Wil pip. One of the seven 7 of the Mongol period, including Tangut, 
or Kun-su. This was probably the kingdom of Zyrtyaia of Marco Volo. 
Porter Smith, Vocabulary of Proper Names, p. 63. 

* The L-tung chih transcribes his name more closely by Pa-ko-ssii-pa. In 
Tibetan it is AAR] NZ pronounced J” a-pa, and is used to render the Sanskrit 


Arya, “Venernble.”’ 


9 ill FE Shen-e'ung. For a full account of this eclebrated Jama, sce 
Loworth, op. et¢. vol. i. p. 606 e¢ sgg. Also Pauthier, Journal sdstatique, 5th 
series, xix. Koeppen,’ Mr. MHoworth remarks (97. cit. p. 509), “ compares 
with some foree the position of the Bashpa Lama and his suceessors, in regard 
to the Mongol J¢mperor’s with that of the Pope's, to the Emperors Pepin and 
Karl the Great.” 
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gold. They were from first to last welcomed and sought 
after (by the Court). The Court at all times treated them 
with the greatest respect, putting entire confidence in them, 
and showing them every kind of favour. 

In the Ming period Tibet was called Wu-ssii t’sang, and 
comprised all the native T’u-fan (tribes). The ‘T’u-fan of 
Wu-ssii-t’sang, being solely occupied with religious works, 
were docile and easily controlled. 

Going beyong the western frontier from Ma-hu Fu in 
Ssii-ch’uan! (to the Tibetan frontier) is over 1500 “i, 1000 
Zi and more from Li-chiang Fu in Yiin-nan, and over 5000 & 
to IIsi-ning-wei in Shan-hsi (Kan-su at present). This 
country has many priests, who do not live in cities and 
towns, but on high terraced (buildings) of earth. Some, 
however, do not live in these terraced (buildings) of earth.’ 

In the commencement of the Ilung-wu period (1368) 
T’ai-teu, taking into consideration the revolt of the T’u-fan 
during the ‘T’ang period, thought that they might be kept 
under control by taking advantage of their customs and 
putting them under the management of the priesthood, who 
would teach them and lead them in the right way. He 
therefore sent a Shan-hsi man, I[sii Yiin-(é, an inspector of 
a board (Yiian wai-ling), to Tibet with orders to present to 
the Emperor (meritorious) officials of the Yiian period, who 
would come to the capital for official prefermont. In this 
way Nam-jya-pa tsan-po (Nun-chia-pa tsang-pu), who had 
been made Zi-shih (Imperial Adviser in the Yiian period), 
was now made Chih-sheng Io-pao Kuo-shih,® and received a 
jade seal. ‘The Emperor also conferred on Pal-cheng zang- 
pa zang-po (? Po-ko-chien tsang-pa tsang-pu), the successor of 
Pa-ssii-pa, the Zi-shih of the Yiian period, the title of Za 

1 Ma-hu Fu in P’ing-shan Heaien in Ssit-ch’uan. 

2 The Ming shih, Bk. 331, from which this is taken, is clearer than the text. 
Jt says: ** Wuessii t'sang is S.W. of Yiin-nan, over 1000 i from Li-chiang Fu 
in Yiin-nan, 1600 odd /i from Ma-hu Fu in Ssti-ch’uan, and 5000 odd (i from 
Hsi-ning wei in Shan-hsi. This country bas many priests who do not have 
fortified enceintes, but live all together on great earthen terraces, They do 
not ent meat, nor can they marry)... . The priests who live outside of these 
carthen terrnera cat meat aud marry, ete.’ Books 330, 331 of the Aling shih 


are devoted to ‘Tibet. 
3 Literally translated, ‘ Many Buddhas, precious adviser of the realm.” 
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IKuo shih (“Great Preceptor of the Realm’’). Te conferred 
on the Wu-ssii-ts’ang priest Karmaka (? Ta-di-ma Pa-tzi) the 
title of Auan-ting Kuo-shih,' with a jade seal inscribed 20-pao 
Kuo-shih. Moreover Karmaka(?) having sent tribute-bearers 
to Court and made representations to the Throne in favour 
of a number of native officials, the imperor gave orders to 
appoint officers as local magistrates (chih-hut), and also head- 
men of every ten thousand and every thousand to keep the 
country quiet; scals of oflice were to be cast for each of them 
according to their offices. 

In the third year of Yung-lo (1405) the priest Karmaka 
(Ia-li-ma), who was 80 greatly respected by his countrymen 
on account of his virtue and magical power that they called 
him “the perfect man” (Cheng-tsu), was honoured with the 
title of Yen-chiao Ju-lai Ta pao Fa-wang.? The Wu-ssii-ts’ang 
priest Kon-ch’d p’a-pa (Jtun-fzt pa-ssti-pa) was at the same 
time made Ta sheng Fa-wang3 The Kuperor conferred on 
Chi-tzu-ssti-pa chien-tsang-pu the title of Ch’an-hua Wang,' 
on the Ssii-ta-tsang priest Nan-k’o lieh-ssii-pa the title of /’u- 
chit Wang, on the Pi-li-kung-wa (Brébung ?) priest Ling- 
chen pa-erh-chi chien-tsang that of Ch’an-chiao Wang. On 
the Ling-tsang pricst Chu-ssii pa-erh chien-tsang, he con- 
ferred the title of Zsan-shan Wang, and on Tsung-pa-kan that 
of Lfu-chiao Wang; he conferred on (other priests) the titles 
of LMsi-Pien Io-tsi, Nuan-ting ta Kuo-shih and Muan-ting 
Avuo-shih, giving them all seals and ennobling them. 

As all the people of this country depend on the tea of 
China for their very existence, their tribute-bearers of all 
times, in view of this universal use of tea among Tibetans, 
have been anxious to make money out of their tribute mission,® 


* Meaning ‘ Tfoly anointed (iF JI) Adviser (ur Preceptor) of the realm.”’ 
The inscription on his seal meant ** Buddha, precious Adviser of the realm.’? 

? Meaning, ‘* Wide-spreading teaching Tathagata, great precious spiritual 
prince.”” 

* “Spiritual prince of the Great Vehicle” (Mahayana Dharmaraja), 

* “Expanded incarnation Prince.’ Fu-chiao Wang means «Prince pro- 
fecting the Doetrine.” Clvan-chiao wang, “ Prince of expanded doctrine’? and 
all the other titles in the same style. 


® Tt will be shown in the Supplementary Note, how it is possible for the tribute 
iuissions to make money, aud what immunitics they enjoy. 
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and have been desirous of preserving the offices which they 
have held for generations, and which they did not want to see 
altered. Since the Ming period the Throne has conferred on 
them offices and promoted them to new honours, most friendly 
treaties have been made with them, and they have been en- 
couraged to come and trade tea and horses. Notwithstanding 
the endless advantages given them (since days of old) and 
the perfect freedom from all vexations they have enjoyed, 
never has the majesty of the Throne been extended so far 
abroud as during the reigning dynasty. (The Tibetans) 
have been sincerely gained over, have been models of up- 
rightness, and they everywhere sing the praises of the 
-Emperor’s rule. As to the Talé lama and the Pan ch’en 
erdeni, the Z’u-kao section of this work contains every 
detail concerning them, so it is unnecessary for me to speak 
of them here. 


Il. 


BounvDARIES OF THE Kinapom or Lu’asa. 


Fast from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa the frontier is at the 
Ning-ching shen of Bat’ang, which is conterminous with 
Ch’uan-tien. (See the Itinerary.) 

South from the Jo k’ang of Lh’nsa the frontier is on the 
other side of Kuo-k’o la, Sung-ko la, and Cha la, con- 
terminous with Ifo-yu ju-pa (Lh’o-yul) and the Nu chiang. 
(The Nu chiang is a broad river without banks, either side 
being high rocky walls, betweon which flows the rushing 
torrent. It is impassable for boats. This country 1s also 
called Kung-po.') West from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa, 


1 It is the Giama na el’u, or Lu cl’iang. See Section on Rivers and 
Mountains. Sheng wre chi, Bk. V. 1, says that it is a mistake to say that the 
Nu chiang is the southeru frontier of Tibet. The author of this work, writtea 
in J842, ‘did not therefore know of two rivers bearing the same name. The 
Hisi Ustang Cu k'ao, V. AA, says that the Mongols call it in ite upper course 
Kala usa (in Tibetan, Nag cheu). Entering the territory of the Nu savages 


(4 JS), it takes the name of Nu chiang, and on entering the department of 


Lu chiang, that of Lu chiang ((38 1L).” 
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passing by Trashil’unpo, one comes to San-sang and the 
Nari (Mnyart) frontier. One (frontier line) goes from San- 
sang by Kang-té-chai to K’o-erh-tu! in Nari, another gocs 
by the Mo-yu la and Tung-la of San-sang, passes by IIsieh- 
k’o-erh and comes to Nielam (MNieh-/a-mu) on the frontier of 
the rebellious barbarians the Gorkhas. (IIsi T's’ang is 
composed of four countries, one of which is called Nari, 
which is a broad expanse of country towards the N.W., 
conterminous with the neighbouring tribes of Luadak 
(La-ta-ko) and Ku-t’u.  JIsieh-k’o-erh is on all sides of 
difficult access, and is a most important pass of Tibet.) 

North from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa, going out by the 
Yang-pa-chan puss, one comes to the new bridge over the 
Ping ch’uan. West (of this) one goes to Ulterior Tibet; to 
the east is Ko-erh-tan. To the north, crossing the steppes 
(Fi $l)? in a straight line, one comes to Galzang kudja (Ao- 
erh-tsang-ku) on the Muru usu, where the road to the 
Kokonor passes, and here is the frontier. 

South-east from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa, going round the 
].ang-lu mountain and ‘Ta-tse, one passes by the Ch’u-gon 


(Chu kung, BN-HS) monastery and the Sha-chin t’ang (“the 


pool of golden sands’’). The road is then through the 
prairie by way of the IXu-shu pien-k’a (‘the barrier of the 
old tree ’’), and one comes to Ch’un-pen-sé-ch’a (on the 
frontier), which is conterminous with Wu-chi, whence there 
is a high road to Ch’eng-tu. 

North-east from the Jo k’ang of Lh asa and east of the 
Scéra monastery, one passes the Vhembu (Peng-to) River on 
an iron suspension bridge, (thence) by the Chiieh-tzii la, Ro- 
cheng monastery, and ‘Tseng-ting-kung, one comes to the 
Muru usu (on the frontier), where one joins the high road to 
Hsi-ning. 

South-west (Tibet) communicates through Bhutan (Pu-du- 
ko-pa) and Nepal (2a-lo-pu) with the Kuropean inhabited 


1 Garthok on our maps. 


2 These steppes are frequently called the Chang tang BO*HC, or ‘ Northern 
plain.’’ 


J.n.A.8. L891. 14 
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places (in India). Going north from the Nu-chiang by 
Tsan-i-sang-a, Ch’iieh-tsung and the Lan-tsang chiang, one 
comes to A-pu la, where one joins the high road to 
Nan-teng. 

North-west from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa, passing the 
Ko-li-yé la and mount Na-ko, one comes by the Gobi (/two- 
pt) to the high road to Yarkand (Yeh-erh-chiang) and the 
New dominion. 

All the Sha chi country (lit. “ sand and stone country ”’) 
is without water or grass. The barbarians call it Gobi ula 
(Ivuo-pt hu-da), which means “ mountain.” ! | 


IIT. 


I have already stated that never since the days of old has 
such perfect quiet reigned so far throughout the border 
countries as during the present dynasty. 

Tibet, since the execution of Jyur-mé nam-jyal, has been 
without a king, and although it is unnecessary to go into a 
detailed account of it, still something must be said of the 
way in which recompenses have in all times been conferred. 
The Talé lama, the VPanch’en erdeni, as well as the Kalén, 
receive the orders of the Court, its liberal dignities and 
emoluments. ‘They offer presents to the Court, aud constitute 
a bulwark on the frontier. For these reasons I will state 
what I have learnt from official records concerning their 
tenure of oflice. 

Dignities conferred by the Emperor.—From the time when 
Kao-tsung of the Tang conferred on the Tsan-po of Tibet 
the title of Fu-ma Tu-yii Prince of Ifsi hai, all the different 
sovereigns who have successively reigned have received the 
commands of China. 

During the present dynasty, in the fifty-ninth year of 


1 Or more correctly ‘desert mountain.” 
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Kaung-hsi, after the pacification of Tibet, the Emperor con- 
ferred on K’ang-ch’en-nii (Aang chi-nat) the title of Beileh ; 
on Na-p'u-pa (d-erh pu-pa) that of Pei-tzdé (i.e. prince of tho 
fourth order) ; on Lun-pa ni (Lung-pu nai) that of Imperial 
duke. P’o-lh’a-ni (Po-la-nai) and Char-ra né (Cha-erh nai) 
were made /ra/on. Later on P’o-lh’a-né, having rendered 
noteworthy service by arresting (rebels), was repeatedly 
commended to the Imperial bounty, and was created a Chiin- 
wang and Governor of Tibet. P’o-lh’a-nii dying, his second 
son, Jyur-mé nain-jyal, inherited his title. In the fifth year 
of Ch’ien-lung (1750) he plotted a rebellion, which was sup- 
pressed, aud he wus executed, the royal dignity being done 
uway with. 

In the sixteenth year (of Cl’ien-lung, 1751), by Imperial 
mandate the whole of Tibet was united under the authority 
of the Tulé lama, with four Fu-/uo-kung, one first-class 7” i- 
chi, and four Jalon (one of whom managing the domestic 
affairs of the Talé lama, was also a Fu-kuo-hung). They sub- 
mit (names) to the Emperor for the appointment of four Da- 
pon (the Tibetan brigadier-general), three Dé-ba (Tibetan 
district magistrate), and one Jt’an-po (head of the lama 
community, like the 7s’ung-diu-chien in China), all of whom 
receive commissions from the Colonial Office (Li-/an-yiian) 
to manage the affairs of Tibet under the direction and orders 
of the Minister Resident in Tibet and the Tule lama.! 

Tribute presented at Court.—lIlIsi-Ts’ang is the Wuc-ssii- 
tv’aung of the Ming period. In the fifth year of Hsiiu-ché 
(1647) the Ch’an-hua Wang sent So-nam ta-shi lama (Su-na- 
mu lda-hst da-ma) with tribute to Court, and also for tho 
purpose of delivering up the silver seal which he had received 
towards the end of the Ming dynasty, and receiving the 
Imperial will concerning its change. The Board of Cere- 
monies decided that tribute should be sent once every threo 
years by way by Shan-hsi2 Mach mission might comprise a 
hundred persons, fifteen of whom might enter the capital, 


i The Mst- Tsang fu, p. 12, says that prior to the fifty-ciehth year of Ch'ien- 
Jung (1793) the Liperial Resident in ‘Tibet took uo part in the loeal allairs, 
being only there to participate in religious ceremonies, 

2 ‘That is to say vid the Isi-ning road, the Chang lam of the Tibetaus. 
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tho others romaing at the frontier, Ordinances were made 
out accordingly. 

Tn the seventh year (of I[siin-ché, 1649) the Ch’an-hua 
Wang sent Pen-ts’o jya-ts’o lu-ma (P’en-éso chien-tso la-ma) 
with tribute, and to deliver the silver seal which had been con- 
ferred on him towards the end of the Ming dynasty. In the 
tenth year (1652) he sent So-nam pal-shi (So-na-m pi-la-hsi) 
and others with tribute. In the thirteenth year he again 
seut Pen-tso jya-t’so lama with tribute, and to deliver up 
the Imperial patent and jade seal which had been conferred 
on him towards the end of the Ming dynasty. ‘They were 
transmitted to the Board of Ceremonies, which decided that 
they should be changed. In the seventeenth year (1659) 
tho Ju-lai Ta-pao Fa-wang Karmapa (? JZa-li-ma-pa) sent a 
priest to Court with a report sealed with his seal, written in 
Chinese and Tibetan, and also bringing with him native 
products. The Kuan-ting kuo-shih and the Kuan-ting yuan 
t’ung-miao-chi kuo-shih, both sent (at this same time) priests 
with reports sealed with their seals, and written in Chinese 
and Tibetan, and also presented native products. ‘This 
mission came by way of Yiin-nan. 

The Ch’an-hua Wang sent tho following products, gilded 
bronze idols, religious pictures, bronze pagodas, relics 
(sharira), coral, rhinoceros horns, yellow hats with a point 
on the left side,! pulo of different colours, shawls of different 
colours, calicos, assafootida, black perfuine (musk ?), white 
beaver skins (4 }f~ 5%), black and white hair tassels. 

The Ta-pao Fa-wang sent the following products, relics 
of Shakya Buddha, Tibetan (lit. barbarian) pictures, bronze 
idols, gold (prayer) wheels, coral, rhinoceros horns, pearls, 
atrings of precious stones, amber beads, skins of éz’t& shou 
(ZK ik)? tiger skins, panther skins, relics, monkey (Fff) 
skins, saffron, fine camlots (ij {7-)* of different colours, 


: De 7 if}. ‘These hats are said to be the same as those known in 


Peking as tho ae ff hy “f- Ying-hainng mao-tzii. 
2 ‘Lhe first character is possibly a mistake for ney, also pronounced ézw; in 


which case the two characters may be rendered “ hedgehog.’ 


3 ‘The K'ang-hsi (sii-tien explains this by (3% Je, An 7 YU. 
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shuwls of different colours, blue and white hair tassels, plaid 
serge (#py), flowered pulo. 

The Kuan-ting Kuo-shih sent the following products: 
bronze idols, prayer wheels, rhinoceros horns, coral, pearls, 
coloured calicos, embroidered rugs, pulo of different colours, 
coloured serge. 

The Kadi: -ting yuan-t’ung-miao-chi cae shih sent the 
following articles: Tibetan pictures, bronze idols, gold prayer 
wheels, pearls, coral, coloured calicos, relics, monkey skins 
(see the //ui-/ien). 

Since the ordinance of the fifty-ninth year of K’ang-hisi, 
the Talé lamas have taken turns with the Pan-chl’en lama 
in sending a yearly tribute mission to Court which bears 
a report in Tibetan enumerating the articles it brings. 

In the fifteenth year of Cl’ien-lung (1750), Jyur-mé nam- 
jyal, having rebelled, was put to death, and the following 
year the Hinperur ordered that the Talé lama should send 
an envoy and an assistant envoy to Court with the tribute, 
just as P’o-lha-ni had come with the tribute (with the 
Talé lama). In consequence of this the Tulé lama’s assistant 
envoy was made the head of the mission. ‘This rule is still 
in vigour to the present day, and the Talé lama sends a 
K'an-po and a Cha-dso-pa on these missions. Congratula- 
tions are presented to the Kmperor on his birthday by the 
tribute missions which ure yearly sent by the Talé lama or 
the Pan-ch’en erdeni. 

If the KX’v-erh-chih-pu tsun-pa Tutukht’u happens to 
present tho customary congratulations on the Hmperor’s 
birthday, he offers as presents sacred pictures, sacred books 
written in gold, silver pagodas, variegated cards, the eight 
emblems of good luck,! all of which objects are enumerated 
in w document to be laid before the Mmperor, so that he may 
see all which lias been sent. 


| ‘ ‘ : cS 
1 r 4 at; : “a-S§ : e e . ~ 46 
Known in Tibetan as the ¢tra-shi tag jy (aq AN AN 2353) {lie 
eight signs of Tuck.” They are to be seen on nearly all Buddhist monu- 
ments, and are in frequent use as decorations ou Chinese porcelain and 


embroideries. In Chineso they are called 7\ FA7 $2(F pa chi Asiang. 
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Besides offering the Emperor birthday congratulations, 
the Tulé lama and the Pan-ch’en erdeni lama present the 
Kmperor (on such occasions) longevity scarfs (# Wifq shou-pa 
k’a-tag in Tibetan), prayer beads, Tibetan incense and pulo. 
When their envoys are leaving, the Emperor graciously 
confers on them gold tablets (42 f*) to gratify them.! 


IV. 


The division of the seasons of the year is within the control 
of the Sovereign, and, the six points of space excepted (which 
alone evade his control), how much more so (the sclection of) 
the day on which the year commences? 

Those who for so many years have been attached to the 
Imperial Court, how could they, even from afar, not listen to 
its teaching ? And so it ig that in the Tibetan system of 
reckoning years, the year (as in China) commences with the 
“opening of spring.” ? 7 

As to the climate, however, the sage Prince does not 
(attempt to) regulate it; for it varies from hot to cold 
according to the altitude of the place. 

Finally (what is about to be said) concerning the great 
feasts of the year and their peculiarities, statements which 
may call forth astonishment from those who read them, 
is not a mere fabrication, made up of a tissue of baseless 
lies. 

Chronology.—The (Tibetan) people do not know of the 
“celestial cyclic characters” (JK --), but they reckon years ac- 
cording to the “ terrestrial characters” (Ji) 3%). According 
to their system of reckoning, twelve (lunar) months make a 
year. ‘The cyclic characters according to which they reckon 


' See supplementary note, infrd. These chin-pi may be similar to those 
represented in Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. pp. 343 and 347. 


a tk corresponding with our early part of Iebruary. 
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years are the mouse year, the ox year, the hare year, etc.' 
As to reckoning months, the yin ({i@) is the first month. 
There are also intercalary months, only they are not according 
tu the seasons. ‘Thus, for example, in the tenth year jyen-ézi 
of Yung-cheng (1782) there was an intercalary fifth month, 
but the Tibetans had an intercalary first month. In the 
thirteenth year J-mao of Yung-cheng (1735) there was an 
jntercalary fourth month, but they had an intercalary seventh 
month the year before (see the Chiu Ts’ang chih). 

Again, the intercalation of days is not as with ua; for 
exumple, if there be au intercalary duy on the first, there is 
no second of the month, and they pass on to the third. If 
during the month they drop out a day or two, they omit all 
mention of them, For example, if they drop out the 27th, 
they cull the following day the 28th. They have no short 
months, but only a first (})}), fifteenth (@2), and last day ([Iff) 
of the month. ‘They call the first month éuan huo? (dat 3) ; 
to the months which follow they give the names of the 
succeeding numerals, 

In counting the days they only make use of the five 
elements of metal, wood, water, fire und earth, just as we 
have it in our almanack.* 


' The Tibetans muke use of two cycles—that of sixty years and that of 
twelve. ‘The former is of two kinds, the Chinese and the Ludian; the latter 
is also of two descriptions, that in which each year bears the name of an animal, 
and thatin which the Chineso terrestrial characters are used. The use of either 
of these systems is very limited, and as a general rule the Tibetans make no 
use of dates fur fixing passing events. See Csoma’s Zibelan Grammar, p. 147, 
et sqq. ‘Tibet is the only dependency of China on which the Limperial Chinese 
Almanac has not been imposed as a proof of its vassalage. ‘The Chinese 
Almanae is sent from Peking on the Ist of the tenth mouth of each year to 
the various provinces and ‘Tributary States. Seo e.g. Peking Guzette, Nov. 19, 
1887. The Chinese and also Father Desgoding state that the Tibetans follow 
the Mohammedan (‘Turkestan P) system of calculating time. See Peking Gazette, 
loc. cit. aud C, IL. Desgodins, Le Zhibet, p. 369. I huve been unable to learn 
anything of this. 


2 These two characters stand for dang-po “ first’’?; the name in full is da-wa 
=e 
dang -po (qra-aqa). 
3 The Tibetans have four days in each month-—the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 26th— 
called du-zang (dus bzany), which resemble our Sundays. ‘The Ist and 15th 


are the most important feast days, during which the So-sor-Car-pa-do 
(Pratimoksha stra) is recited iu the dilfercnt lamaseries. 
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They calculate solar and lunar ‘eclipses with perfect 
accuracy. ‘The art of calculating and of the verification 
of prognostics dates (in Tibet) from the time of the ‘T’ang 
princess (7.e. seventh century a.p.). 

As to their seasons, the mild and hot ones correspond 
generally with those in China, being from the second to the 
eighth month (April-September), but there is no regularity 
about the clear and rainy weather, or any fixity about tho 
winds and dust storms. As a general rule, if is warm in 
tho plains in Tibet and cold in the elevated localities. They 
have a saying to the eflect that “the climate changes every 
ten di.” 

At Li’asa! tho grain and trees commence growing in tho 
early paré of April and the carly part of May. ‘Towards 
the end of spring and in the early part of summer, beans and 
wheat are sown, and they harvest in the seventh and eighth 
months (August-September). 

As to the frequency of bright days and nights, of thunder 
and lightning, they are as in China. During the night dew 
falls, and towards the end of autumn there are slight boar 
frosts. ILail is of frequent occurrence the year round. If 
it happens that while out hunting on the mountains or 
fishing, persons are suddenly overtaken by it, they recite 
Buddhist charms to avert it, but frequently they are not 
heard.? 


1 Lit. *Lh’asa Jo k’ang” (La-sa chao). Tt is possible that this may be 
intended to stand for Lh'asa dd-ba dzong, “the district of Lh’asa.” 

2 Nain Sing, Rrport, p. Ixxxvi, ‘The snow full at Shigatze and on the 
country around never exceeds one foot, although the water of running streans 
freezes if the current is not very zone During my journey in Tibet, from 
October to June, it never rained, and on only a single occasion did 1 observe 
a full of snow of about three inches, when on my way to Penajong. The 
inhabitants regard snow as an evil... . . Should the fall ever exceed a foot, 
it is Jooked on as an evil sign, expressing the displensure of their gods... . . 
Farthquakes are unknown in the Lhasa territory proper, though slight earth- 
quakes are said to occur in Nari Karsum.’? ‘Shia Inst remark exmoet apply to 
Sastern ‘Tibet (X"’amsa); on the 27th April, 1866, the Whole of Batlang wae 
destroyed by an carthquake. See Annales de la Dropag. de la Foi, January, 
1867. lam told that there was a severe earthquake felt at Bat’ang and in 
Dérgé iu 1872, Conf. C. U. Desgudins, Le Thibet, p. 470. 
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Annual feasts.—In the Tibetan year, the “opening of 
spring” (eng chun) is the commencement of the year, the 
first day (of this season) being New Year’s day. It does not 
by any means agree with the Chinese New Year, for if the 
twelfth month has been a long month, then (the Tibetan) 
New Year will be on the first; if it has been a short month, 
then the New Year commences with the second (of our 
year). 

Mvery New Year’s day,' all tradespeople stop business 
for three days, and send each other presents of tea, wine, 
fruits or other eatables. 

On this day the Talé Jama gives a banquet on Mount 
Potala, to whieh ho invites both the Chinese and Tibetan 
officinls, ‘There is present a troop of dancers who fence with 
battle-axes. ‘Ten or more boys aro chosen for this purpose, 
they wear green clothes, white colton round hats, have little 
bells fastened to their feet, and in their hands they hold 
battle-axes. Before them are ranged drums, the drummers 
also wearing the above-mentioned costumes. When the wino 
is being handed round, they commence their fencing in 
front (of the guests), regulating their movements according 
to the beating of thedrums. It is supposed that the rules (of 
this music) surpass those of all the other ancient dances. 

A few days later, there is the spectacle of the flying 
spirits, which is performed by people from Ulterior Tibet. 
For this performance a hide rope of several tens of ch’ang in 
length is stretched from the top to the bottom of (the hill on 
which is) the temple of Mount Potala. The performers 
climb up the rope like monkeys,’ then placing a piece of 
‘wood on their breasts, they stretch out their hands and feet 
and go down the rope like the bolt flying from the bow, or 
the swallow skimming the water. “Tis a wondrous sight ! 

When this is over, a day is decided upon for the assembling 
in the Jo k’ang of all the lutnas of the mountain convents. 


1 On the New Year’s festivities, see Tuc, Souvenirs, ete., vol. ii. p. 375. He 
calls it the feast of lowk sor, for which read do sar, ‘‘ new year.” 
2 jak: nao. ‘The entellus monkey” (Williams). 
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They crowd around the Talé lama when he goes down from 
mount (Potala) to pray, and explain the sdtras of the Mahf- 
yana seated on a raised platform; this is called fang chao 
(hk RY) “the breaking of the dawn.”! The Tibetans como 
from thousands of /in innumerable throngs (on this occasion). 
Spreading out gold, pearls, and precious bowls in all their 
brilliancy and beauty, they lift them above their heads (as 
the Talé lama passes) and offer them to him on their knees. 
If the Talé lama accepts one, he touches the person on the 
head with his chowry, or else imposes his hands on his head. 
If he does this three times, the recipient boasts of it as a 
very great thing, deeming it a blessing descended from the 
Living Buddha. 

On the 15th lanterns are hung in the Jo k’ang. On tiers 
of high wooden stands are placed rows of big lanterns— 
probably more than ten thousand—connected by (garlands) 
of various colours. Tigures are made out of butter and 
flour to represent men, different objects, dragons, snakes, 
birds, and beasts; they are very prettily and skilfully exe- 
cuted.2 During the whole night the (lamas) watch the sky for 
clouds, or for a clear sky, for rain or snow, and also the 
brightness or dimness of the lanterns, and from this they 
foretell of the coming year. 

On the 18th of the moon’ there is a review of the troops. 
3000 Tibetan troops ure assembled in uniform and in arms. 
They march three times round tho (Jo) k’ang, and when 
they reach the south side of the Porcelain bridge (Vu-t'og- 
sum-pa) they fire off guns to drive away the devil, firing both 


1 For a recent description of this feast, seo Peking Gazette, June 24, 1885. 
See alao Jntroduction, p. 5. 

2 They are called mar-yjyyan (AX* 4). For a good description of them, 
see Huc’s Souvenirs d'un voyage au Thibet, vol. ii. p. 97. I[si-Ls'ang chien 
wen-lu, I, 21, puts the feast on the Ist day of the first month. The 
description of our text is evidently taken from this work, but it is everywhere 
observed on the 16th. It owes its origin probably to the Chinese fenat of 
lanterns. See also W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, p. 76 et sq. 

3 Hsi-Ts'ang chien-wen-lu, loc, cit. says the review is on the 21st of the first 


month. 
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big and little firearms. The largest piece of cannon they 
have was cast in the T'ang period; on it aro engraved these 
five characters fk ft) GR oi Ge “My power breaks up and 
dostroys rebellion.’ The manwuvres being ended, there is 
taken out of the Shang-shay (de. Treasury) gold, silver, 
silks, satins, clothes, and tea, to be distributed as rewards to 
the soldiery. ‘There is also a sum of 360 odd ounces of silver 
given to the priests who read the sacred books (on this 
occasion) for their expenditure. 

Two or four days later, the Kalon, Dipou, and also the 
lamas, each bringing a little boy with him (as a rider), 
choose faust horses, which they race from the custern base of 
the hill of the Séra convent to behind Potula, a distance of 
30 fi. The horse which runs the fastest to the goal wins, 
and » prize is given the winner. 

There are also small boys who run about bare-footed, 
excculing figures (#t 7%) from the west of Potala to the 
east of Lh’usa, altogether over 10 4. At a given moment 
they try to get the road, and dart off at full speed, trying all 
tho way to get ahead of each other. If one of them falls 
behind trom exhaustion, his parents and friends, who line 
the road, looking on, succour him by pouring cold water on 
his head. This performance takes place once a year. 

On the 27th they bring to the Lh’asa Jo k’ang the dorjé 
(vadjra) which came flying to Stra convent (and is kept 
there). 

On the 30th, the reading of the sacred books being ended, 
they drive away Lu-gon jya-po (Luo-huny chia-pu),' the king 


1 mS HUT. This fenst, which is called Lu-gon jya-po dung dri 


a ] 


(z5°94), takes place, according to the LMsi-7s’ang-fu, p. 22, and natives 


whom I havo consulted, in the second month. The same work says that the 
man representing the ‘Talé lama sits before the gate of the Jo k’ang, surrounded 
by other lamas, reciting prayers. Lu-gon jya-po, wearing a sheepskin gown 
with the fur outside, comes strutting up to him and throws diee, ete.  VPursued 
by the people ho flees across the Kyich’u aud hides inthe Nan-shan (or ‘a hill on 


the South side of the river’’), ete. See also Nain Sing, op. cid. p. xxv. 
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of the devils, a ceremony which is called in the Tung-chih 
“The beating of Niu-mo Wang.” <A lama takes the part 
of the Talé lama, and a man is chosen from among the 
people who, smearing his face with black and white, im- 
personates the prince of devils. IIe goes straight up 
before (the Tulé Jama), and mocks him with such words as 
“tho five shandha are not all emptiness, all asrara are not 
purity.” Then the Talé lama argues with him, each of them 
vaunting the excellence of his doctrines. ‘Then they both 
bring forth dice about the size of pench stones. The Talé 
lama throws three times, bringing the highest number each 
time. The prince of devils throws three times, each tine 
drawing a blank, for the same numbers aro on all six sides 
(of his dice). Then the Lu-gon jyn-po is frightened and 
flees, and all the priests and people fire guns and cannon to 
make him run away. There has been arranged previously in 
the Niu-wo shan (“ Devil’s bill’), near the river, a number 
of rooms for the Prince of Devils to secrete himself in. So 
they drive him away with cannon, and force him to flee far 
away and not come back. All those who play the part of 
the Prince of Devils are remunerated (or are bribed to do it), 
and in the place where they will have to hide themselves 
there is laid up beforehand several months’ provisions for 
their use. These finished, they return home.’ 

The 2nd day of the second month, the Tulé lama ascends 
Mount (Potala). 

In the last decade of the second moon, and on the first 
of the last part of spring (ZF Xf) the precious vases and rare 
objects ure taken out of the Jo k’ang and arranged in view. 
This is called “ the daylight of the brilliant treasures.” The 
(lamas) hang up at Potala pictures of gods in different colours, 
made on brocaded satin, extending from the fifth storey down 
to the foot of the hill, a height of probably thirty ed’ang.? 


1 This ceremony recalls to mind the mystery plays and the burlesques per- 
formed in churches on ATL Fools’ Day during the Middle Ages, ns also the 
Shakera’ practicn of chasing the Devil after one of their holy dances, Also 
the offering of a acapegont by the Hebrews, Levitiens xvi, 10. 

7 'They hang up two pieces of silk over 10 ch'ang long, with pictures of 
Buddhas painted on them. During the same festivities the lamas drag a great 
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Moreover some lamas personate spirits and demons and the 
people (disguise themselves) us tigers, panthers, rhinoceros, 
and elephants. Three times they march around the (Jo)- 
k’ang, and arriving in front of the great Buddha (the 
Jo-woP), they prostrate themselves, sing and dance.' This 
goes on for a month, after which they separate. 

On the 15th of the fourth moon, the gates of the convents 
are thrown open, and there are illuminations the night long 
(the lumps being round wooden bowls filled with butter), 
The people walk about (in the convents) wherever they like, 

On the 80th of the sixth moon, they hang up in the 
Drébung and Séra monasteries images of the gods, and the 
Ch’ii- jong (4-4c) invoke the spirits, The people, both 

Ww 


men and women, dressed up in their finest apparel, amuse 
themselves singing songs, fencing with stalks, exercising with 
poles, and every other kind of amusement. ‘This is the 
great feast of these two lamaseries. 

On the 15th of the seventh moon a Déba is appointed 
for the affuirs of agriculture. The headboroughs, wherever 
he goes, precede him carrying bows and arrows and flags. 
Ile goes all over the country and examines the boundary- 
lines and the crops. This done, there is archery and wine 
drinking, so that the year may be prosperous and fruitful. 
After this the peasants (w/-ser) get in the harvest. This is 
therefore an important part of agriculture. 

During the seventh and eighth moons they put up tents 
along the river banks, and men and women bathe together 


ear with the image of Maitreya (Cham-pa) on it around the Jo k’ang. See 
Hsi- Tsang fu, p. 2b. Msit-Ts'ang chien-wen-lu, T. 22. 


' This feast is called the Cham-pé k’or-wa, or Cham-pé ch’ ii-k’or 
N ov Se ~~ vie . . 
(QaN-UA-aAZ +g or BN-aax ), The procession takes placo as deseribed 
in all large lamuaseries in China, Mongolia, and Tibet. T have seen it in Peking 
and at Jehol. For a good description of it, see Georgi, /ph. ib. p. 461, 
In the Paris ZL) lilustration, 7th June, 1890, p. 608, is a proud picture of the 
costumes worn on this occasion, In it the two men without marks are oh’ u-jung 


Jamas. 
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in the river, it being symbolical of the purification ceremonies 
of the thirteenth of the third month ({; ['). 

On the 15th of the tenth moon, being the anniversary of 
the T'ang princess’ (death), the ‘Tibetan people put on their 
best clothing and go to the Jo k’ang to do her homage. 

The 25th (of the tenth moon) is generally believed to be 
the day of Tsong-k’a-pu’s! perfecting his enlightenment ; 
it is also said that he was Dipankara Buddha. On this day 
throughout the land they hang lamps on the walls, whose 
rays cross each other and shine like so many stars. The 
people augur for the year by the (brilliancy of these) 
lanterns. 

The last day of the year the lamas of Muru gomba invoke 
the gods and drive away the evil spirits, like it is handed 
down to us that the Fung-hsiang-shih? (Jf 4 JG), who had 
charge of exorcising the demon of pestilence, (used to do in 
China). Men and women, all in their best clothes, flock 
thither, and singing and drinking, they get drunk and then 
go home, and thus end the year.? 


V. 


The border lands are held to be of easy management. 
Though a long stretch of country, it requires but few troops 
to guard it, and it is easy with but few soldiers to impose 
respect. If the customs have all been disturbed and debased, 
they can be regulated by means of laws. As to the amount 


1 Tle is usually apoken of by Tibetans as Jé rin-po-cl’é. For some details 
on hia life and ‘works, see infra. By ‘perfecting enlightenment’’ is here 
understood that he left this world, departed this life, or, ns it 8 generally called 
in Chinese works, ‘perfected his repose.’? ‘This feast is called in Tibet gadan 
na-ch'o, 

2 Chu-hi, commenting on Lun yt, X. 10, 2, anys that in the Chan-li tho 
Fang-hsiang-shih were oflicers who performed ceremonies to drive nway pestt- 
lential influences. See also Legge, Chtuese Classics, vol. i. p. 97. 

3 ‘This chapter is taken nearly verbatim from the Lst-78 ang chien-wen-lu, I. 
21, 22. 
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of taxes leviable, the methods to be employed by the tax- 
gatherers, they are all exactly determined and cannot be 
arbitrarily put aside. 

Now the country of Tibet has for over a century figured 
on the official census tables (as a part of the empire). But 
in view of its remoteness and peculiar customs, although no 
regular officials have been appointed to manage its affuirs, 
from of old a code of regulations, in keeping with the times 
and the country, has been framed, which, being examined, 
supply the following facts.' 

Army.—The number of soldiers (which can be ruised) in 
Tibet, both cavalry and infantry, amounts altogether to over 
64000 men. 

There are 3000 cavalry (levied) in Lh’asa (district), 2000 
in Ulterior Tibet, 5000 in Lh’ari, 1000 among the Horba 
(Ix’opa), and 3000 in Tang-tzii, La-tsa jya-mts’o, and among 
the Black Tent Mongols.? 

There are 50,000 infantry divided between Lh’ari, Anterior 
and Ulterior Tibet. 

Tho mode of levying troops is as follows: In each villago 
five or ten men or horses ure selected. When the troops go 
on an expedition, they wear armour, consisting of helmets 
and cuirasses. ‘Their cuirasses are made of linked willow- 
leaf (shaped iron plates), or of chains. On the helmet of the 
cavalry is attached a red crest or a peacock-feather. From 
their waist hangs a sword, on their back is slung a gun, and 
in their hand they carry a pike. On the infantry helmet is 
a cock’s feather. They have hanging to their waist a sword, 
without counting a dirk. Under their arm is a bow and 
arrow, and in their hand a buckler of rattan or wood. Some 
also bear a pike in their hand. Their wooden bucklers 
measure one ch’th five or six ts (across) and three ch’th 
ono or two és’ur long,® aud are painted with pictures of tigers 


' The following sections on the army, administration, ete., are derived from 
the Zu-ch’ing Aut-tien, Seo also supplementary note. 

3 At present ‘Tibetan troops wear no uniform, and are only called out in ease 
of need; they forma militia known as yud-me (YAPSAA]), 


3 Kighteen inches broad and forty-four or five long. 
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ornamented with different coloured feathers; outside they 
are covered with sheet iron. ‘Their arrows are of bamboo, 
tipped with eagle feathers, and have awl-shaped heads three 
or four inches long. Their bows are made of wood, and are 
short and strong. They have them also made of bamboo, 
two pieces of bamboo being bound together;! they are 
strong, and have tassels at either end. They have banners 
of silk, satin or cloth, either yellow, red, black, white or 
blue, with tufts of yak hair on tho top of their staffs, the 
colour of which is the same as that of the flag. 

livery year during the first, second, and third moons there 
are sham-fights and drills, to establish the soldiers’ proficiency 
in shooting, archery, horse racing, and fencing. When they 
are over, the troops receive as recompense A’atay, money, 
wine, and eatables.2 As soon as the fourth moon arrives, 
they are sent to the frontier passes, they being necessary to 
help guard the frontier, and also that they may graze their 
horses, 

Criminal Laws.—All the laws of Tibet are contained in 
three volumes, which comprise forty-one sections. The 
punishments which they impose are very severe. Near the 
Jo k'ang there is a prison whero criminals are bound 
tovether. All criminals, no matter what may be the gravity 
of their offence, are confined here. ‘Their limbs are bound 
with cords, and thus they remain until their trial. 

If a person has been killed in a brawl, the body is thrown 
into the water; the murderer pays a sum of money as fine,‘ 
besides which he gives (money) or else a number of cattle 
or sheep to the relatives of the deceased for the performance 
of religious ceremonies.’ If he has no money, he is put 


' Tn Fastern Tibet the Chinese bow is universally used at the present day. 

2 See Peking Gaze(te, Jun, 24, 1886. 

3 As far as 1 am aware there are no written laws in Tibet in vigour at 
the present day, certainly nono iu Eastern Tibet, 

$ This fino, which goes to the State, is known in Tibetan aa tong jyal 


(35° 35%). It varies according to the social standing and wealth of the 


devensed. 


§ ‘This is known as gé tong (54-85). 
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bound in the water, and his property is inventoried and 
confiscated. 

The man who commits highway robbery with murder is 
not decapitated, but is condemned to death by being tied 
to a post and shot at with guns and arrows, (the executioners) 
stopping between the shots to eat and drink. When he is 
dead, his head is cut off und exposed. Sometimes they send 
them to the country of the wild Dh’o-pa (/fo-yu),! where 
they are devoured. Or they may be sent in chains to the 
scorpion cave of Ch’ii-shui,? where they are stung to death. 

If a person seizes another’s goods, his property is laid 
hold of, and he is condemned to refund double the amount. 
After this the rubber's eyes are plucked out and his nose 
cut off; or else his hands and feet are cut off 

All great criminals are in the first place bound with ropes, 
and then whipped with a raw hide whip which has been 
souked in water. Alter a while the whipping is repeated. 
When this has been done three times, they are examined. 
If they do not avow their guilt, builing butter is poured 
on their breast and their flesh is lage with knives. If 
they continue to deny their guilt, they seat them bound in 
water, holding them down by ropes fastened on either side 
to their hair, a piece of linen is put over their faces and 
waler poured on it. Or else they drive greased splinters 
under them nails. If a person dics under these tortures, his 
body is thrown into the water. 

As to common brawls, the author of them is fined. . If any 
such trouble occurs and (the authorities) are not informed 
of it, both parties are heavily fined, or if they have no 
money, they receive a beating and are disinissed, 

If one commits the crime of adultery, there is only 
pecuniary fine, according to the person’s fortune, or else 
aw Whipping. 

1 On the Lh'opa, see supra. 

2 Ch’ shul in Tibetan; it is on the Kyi-ch’u, near its mouth. 

9 Ulsi- Tsang chien-wen-lu, 1,27, says: Robbers have their right hand ent off 
and their right eye plucked out for the first offenes; the deft hand is ent off and 
the left eye put out for the second offence. Hot oil is poured into the eye 


socket”? "Phe same work gives a number of other methods used for foreing 
coulession and punishing crime. Our text is mainly derived from this work, 


J-R.A.S. L8YL. 8) 
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All transgressors of the laws,' either men or women, are 
stripped naked and whipped in the market-place. 

Of late the cangue has been introduced (into Tibet), (but) 
I have not heard of nearly all of their cruel punishments. 


Taxes.—Taxes in Tibet are paid in produce; cattle, sheep, 
dye plant,? barley, pulo, butter made of cow’s and mare’s milk, 
or any kind of domestic animal, gold, silver, copper and iron ; 
are all received (in payment of taxes), and stored in a special 
building called Shang-shang? (i.e. “Chief Treasury”). All 
goods received for taxes, as well as all moneys paid for fines, 
are kept for public purposes and for the saluries of tho lamas 
who read the sacred books. 

As to the personal service by the natives known as w/a, all 
persons are subject to it whenever called upon, without 
distinction of sex and however remote their places of resi- 
dence. So also is any one who is able to buy a hearth or 
rent a home to live in. Tho amount of this service 1s 
determined according to each porson’s fortune. The headmen 
and the Déba apportion out the wa, calculating it according 
to the importance of each household, taking three or four or 
ten men to go onthe w/a. Ifa person does not want to serve 
on the w/a, he can hire a poor man in his stead, each person 
receiving five fen a day as pay. Persons over 60 years are 


1 That is to say, all slight transgressions of the law or misdemeanours. The 
‘‘cangue”’ is called ¢sé-go in Tibetan (spelling uncertain). 


: KV ti, which I take as the transcription of the ‘Tibetan SN : pronounced 


ts’s, There is a red dye called in Chinese ¢zié-ts’ao ( 3% ti) or tzii-t’an (J5-) 
or t't-Astiech (fb ffi): Anchusa tinctoria (Porter Smith, Materia Afedica, p. 16). 
A yellow dye suld in the Tibetan market is propared in Sikkim from symplocos. 


Seo Hooker, Himalayan Journals, vol. ii. p. 63. 

3 I believe the word shang-shang (written "9 t:) is a hybrid compound, and 
should be rendered by ‘¢ Upper or Chicf Shag ”’ or “ Treasury.’’ 

« L suppose five fen aro to bo understood here as one-third of a (ranka, this being 
the only coin in use. Ibn Batutah, vol. tii. p. 95 (Dofremery and Sanguinettt’s 
translation), uses the word ula in speaking of the postal service in India in his 
time: ** Quaut ad la poste aux chevaux, on l’appelle orlds.”’ 
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exempted from this service. If necessary, oxen, horses, 
donkeys and inules are sent on the wa, the rich supplying a 
large number, three or four poor persons furnishing one head. 

In Tibet horses are rare; they are either brought from the 
Hor country or from the Kokonor region. Iligh prices are 
paid for them; an ordinary one will fetch 17, 18 to about 20 
taels. 

Levy and moving of troops.—Formerly in Tibet documents 
were sealed with a small seal in red, the Tibetans using 
Tibetan characters, the Mongols Mongol ones. From the 
Kalén down, all use (for private purposes) a small seal in 
black.!” In the ninth year of Yung-cheng (1731) Chinese 
seals were conferred on (Tibetan officials), since which time 
they have mado use of them. 

When it is necessary to levy troops and horses, if they be 
near at hand, the headmen and the Diipén assemble them ; 
but if they are far away, a written order is sent for their 
concentration. If there arises any very urgent need for 
troops, there is sent a flag fixed on an arrow, to which is tied 
a white A’aéag, on which is written, ‘ Let it be forwarded 
post haste, und use every effort to arrive within the prescribed 
time.” 

No matter what business there may be to attend to, the 
Kalén, Déeba, Dung-k’or and Diipén assemble every day in the 
Pai-kuo lang? in the Jo-k’ang to discuss public affairs, which 
they submit in writing to the Chinese Minister Resident in 
Tibet and the Talé lama, who give their decision. 

Administration.—The high officials entrusted with the 
government of ‘Tibet are selected by the Chinese Chu Ts’ang 


1 Oflicial documents are now stamped in red, as in China. A seal in wax is usuall 
’ y 
affixed on all documents for transmission, whether of a private or public nature. 
It is interesting to note that the word dam-A’a used to designate in ‘Tibetan an 


oflicial seal, is of Turkish origin, being in that language damhah, The’ small 
seul used for private papers is called (’e-tsd (q +3). 
2 The Kalin transact their official business in the the Aa-sheg Cea) 


Lsi- Ts’ ang-fu, p. 2t. 
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Ta-ch’en (“ Minister Resident”) and the Talé lama, They 
ure chosen principally for their high intellect and their 
family wealth. 

There are four Jvalon' (A719"9)), who divide the high 
administration of Tibet among them, a person of high rank 
being appointed (from among them) to inquire into the 
details of affairs in the different localities. 

The Chya-dso-pa (37-4 Ex-7) have chargo of the finances. 


The Man-dso-chya (qa aE" y4) have charge of the ad- 
ministration of justice, and supply morcover the requisites 
for the government service.’ 

The Dung-k’or ( 5m-aj82,) write Government despatches at 


the Jo-k’ang, regulate the hours of service (of the officers), 
and seal documents. 

The Tst-pdn ($a-aHa) have charge of the accounts.* 

The greater part of the Dung-k’or and Tsip6n are heredi- 
tary officers, and as a general thing the Déba, both great 
and small, are chosen from among them. Official messengers 
are called Jvuts’a, superintendents are known as Donyer 


(44-9155), stewards as Nyerpa (4420), messengers as JVd- 
és’an-pa (myWreeE-D), The chief of a district is called Déba 
(3-5), J é-wWo (2-4), or Dzong-pon (Zamzua). 


1 In colloquial Tibetan the Kalin are enlled Dzapé. Perhaps this word should 

4 ° . 

be written mFAATO (** model of justice ’’). HAAS] Djatsak = Peu-gt 
jyaho (* King of Tibet’’), the present head of the government of the kingdom, 
Hle is always a Inman of one of the three grent convents of Drabung, Séra, or 


Gadan. ‘The mode of electing him is given in my Land of the Lamas, p. 289. — 
2 Ur “the native coolics tor Government service, tho séa.’’ ‘The text admits 


of both interpretations. ae | 
3 Hsi-Ts'ang fu, p. 24, mentions Mipon (a-<aa), who have charge of the 


census. They have fifth-elass buttens. Buttons have been conferred on Tibetan 


oflicials by China since 1793. - 
(The Kuts’a (or Agia as they are called in some parts of Enstern Tibet) are 
the budy-guards of the chiefs, ‘Their office is hereditary, vt least in some parts 
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There are five classes of military officials. The chief one 
is called Dd-pon (aizarnta), the next is Lti-pon (5-304). IIe 
commands 200 men. The next is the Jya-pon (95°50), 
commanding 100 men, then comes the Ding-pon (25-574), 
who commands 45 men, and the Chu-pdn (ng-caa), who 


commands 10. There is still a lower officer called Go-pu 


(2) 
When any of the above-mentioned officers are detached to 
act as Déba, they pay themselves out of the taxes collected 


in their districts. 


VI. 


There is a saying that manners differ every hundred JU, 
and that customs are no longer the same every thousand éi. 
Now some countries are cold, some warm, others damp, others 
aguin dry; the character of the people is irresolute or hasty, 
energetic or weak, and all this exercises an influence (on the 
customs). The IIsi-yii (Western Regions) is 10,000 i away. 
Ilow could its customs not differ from ours? And so the 
people there are different in their clothing and headdresses, 


their food and their rules of politeness in congratulating and 


: a: : : s . . ° 
of Tibet. ‘Their name is written y-aQ, pronounced Auts’ab, meaning literally 
‘representative of the person (of a superior).”’ Jé-wo is only used in parts of 
Eastern Tibet. 
' Instead of Ding-pon, the text has Lai-peng (=J4i-pon, or ‘overseer’’), 
evidently a mistake. So for Gopa it has Auo-tu, but the Chien-wen-lu gives 


the currect reading, Wk instead of JfF. 
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condoling, which receive their peculiar form from their 
manner of feeling joy and sorrow, anger and _ pleasure. 
Likewise the peculiar conformation of the soil determines 
the style of architecture. 

It would be difficult to unify customs, and utterly impossible 
to force them into a single form; so it is said, “ Regulate 
education, change not the customs; adjust the rules of govern- 
ment, but do not alter that which is fit and right.” It is in 
view of this that the superior man who hus at heart the 
improvement of the people, forgets not how far they are 
away (from him). 

Dress. —Tho Talé-lama and the Pan-ch’en Erdeni luma 
wear winter hats made of pulo of the finest wool; they are 
pointed at the top and wide at the base, and are yellow. 
heir summer hats are similar to the Chinese 2 hat (4¢),! 
yellow in colour and with a fur (border). Their under 
clothes are of pulo, and only half cover the arms; their outer 
clothes are of fine dark red wool, and only cover one side. 
They are edged with white silk, beautifully embroidered at 
the top. As to their boots, they are of leather. A piece of 
plain silk drawn around the waist forms their girdle. In 
spring and winter alike they have half the arm uncovered. 

The dress of the other lamas differs but slightly. In the 
Government offices the Kalén, Diipén, and Deba do not tie 
up their bair nor do they plait it, but let it hang down 
loosely behind. They wear a cap without any button on the 
top, of brocaded satin with a trimming (lit. a strip) of fox 
skin. All their caps have a fringe on the summit or else a 
piece of otter skin. In their hands they carry prayer beads; 
a leather strap forms their girdle. 

On féte days or on important official occasions the Kelon 
part their hair on each side of their heads and tie it in a 
knot, and they wear ch’uba of pulo, silk or satin, with a piece 
of dragon-embroidered satin (J3—) where it will show. 

The Déba wear their hair in a knot, and a hat without 
a brim made of white crape. In the left car they suspend a 


1 A broad-brimmed summer hat of straw. 
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gold earring with a turquvise about the size of a peach (stone) 
set in it; its shape resembles the bird’s bill-shaped earring 
culled in China pin-lang (UY Fei). To the mght ear they 
hang a coral earring made of two big coral beads set in gold; 
it is called Aung-hung. They wear a gown with a high 
collar, and a narrow-sleeved jacket with green embroidery 
and » trimming of otter skin; the lower end of the sleeve is 
edged with coloured stuff and trimmed with otter fur. Their 
lower garment consists of coarse black woollen stuff plaited ; 


it is called gd? (iN). On their feet they wear boots with 


soft white leather soles and embroidered tops. Over all (ie. 
over their shoulders) they throw a piece of red woollen stuff 
They carry a knife in their girdle and have a crimson sash. 
From the Kal6én down to the common people all wear 
rings. 

‘The common people of Tibet wear gowns with high collars, 
eualled ch’uba, which have no slits down the sides. They are 
made of pulo more or less fine according to the wearer's 
means; the same applies to the hats, which are sometimes 
white. A strap or a piece of coarse woollen stuff serves them 
us a girdle. They carry at their waist a small knife or a 
dirk, and have about them a wooden bowl, a pipe, and a 
flint and steel; the wooden bowl they carry in their bosom. 
There is a slit in their trousers at the crotch and on either 
side of the waist; they wear them folded around the 
waist. 

As to the dress of the married women, they part their hair 
in the middle and plait it like a rope on either side, bringing 
it together behind; the smaller the tresses, the more beautiful 
it is considered. 


'T do not know what word this is supposed to represent. It may be 
k'o-h’or “round.” Earring in ‘Tibetan is na-long eg ac ). 
2 Go (5) is tho generic uname for clothes; colloquially they are culled 
Ss. es fe. 
gi-eé (Nena), 


? Generally mado of arma, a very fine variety of cloth, 
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Unmarried women wear another plait at the back of their 
heads.’ When they are betrothed, they receive us an en- 
gagement present a ser-cja (Wax: a), which they wear on the 
crown of their heads. When they are married, they ceuse to 
wear the (third) tress of hair, They usually wear on their 
hendas a pieco of red or green brocaded velvot (2 fk) and a 
amall pointed cap. On their feet they wear boots, and they 
havo a short akirt called fa-pa (99), of black or red wool, 
with the sign -} conspicuously marked on it? In front 
they wear an apron, called pang-sd (text pan-tai) > of some 
woollen stuff or of different coloured silks bound with em- 
broidery. On the body they wear a jacket with narrow 
sleeves, called wen-ch’o (y 5H] ?), which comes down to the 
waist; it is made of damask silk, cloth, or coarse woollen 
stulf; over it they throw a small piece of brocaded velvet.* 
If they be nuns, they. wear a surplice (chia-sha, ‘Sanskrit 
kashaya), called sin. Tibetan women wear on their fingers 
rings, which they call dsu-gu (3187]-49), with coral set in 
them. On the left wrist they wear a silver bracelet, 


which they call dsu-dong (323-2ic), and on the right one 


called dron-deu (5-713); made of disks of mother-of-pearl,® 
two inches broad. ‘They put this on when they are young, 
and wear it until it is worn out and breaks, when there is an 


end of it; thus it cannot be mislaid when it has ceased to be 


' This custom is in vogue in Shan-hsi at the present day. . 
3 This description of pulo is known in ‘Tibet as Aar-t’sg (aL #4). 
3 Probably this should bo spelt AQ°93, but I am not sure about it. 


AR $2 is enid to be the stuff called go-nam, a woollen fabric, but jrog 
in Chinese always applies to nappy etuffs, euch as velvet or plush. The shawls 
worn by women in Tibet are colloquially called ka-drt. 

6 ch'ti-ch'tt (fifi HS). ‘The exact meaning of these characters, according to 


Williams, is ‘‘a veined stone resembling adularia.”” 
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worn, They wear earrings of gold and silver set with 
turquoises, over an inch long and seven or eight fen thick ; 
a little hook behind, called am-ku (? 94°74), holds it in the 


ear, On the top of. their tresses they wear strings of pearls 
(or beads) or coral, called dian-ché, fastened to the hair by u 
silver hook. ‘To the lowor ond of their tresses thoy attach 
atringa, seven or eight inches long, of boads or coral, which 
hang on tho shoulders; they aro oallod do-shad (+9721). 
Hligh and low, all wear one or two strings of prayor beads 
around the neck; they are made of coral, lapis lazuli, mother- 
of-pearl, or even wood. ‘Lhe wealthy wear amber ones, the 
beads being sometimes as big as a cup. They also wear 


on the neck a small silver box, called ga-wo (4), in 


which they have a charm or some mant ri-ba.! On their 
breast they hang a silver ring set with beads or stones; it 
is three or four inches long and more than an inch wide, and 
has a hook on either side. Over their shoulders they all 
throw a shawl, which they fasten to the ring on their breast, 
which is called ¢i-diu.2 If they are rich, they wear a pearl- 
set. cap with a wooden crown jike a @ straw hat, but thick ; 
inside it is varnished red, outside it is inlaid with gold and 
has a turquoise on the top. All around the crown there is a 
row of peurls. Some of these hats cost a thousand tranka 
(lit. pieces of money). 


Old women wear on the forehead a gold plate, mirror- 


shaped, and set with turquoises, called pung-yud (SA°4). Any 


1 ffi 38%. Seo infrd. In the Peking Gazette (May 4th, 1886) 
ono hundred catties of Ji) [ty HK figuro among the articles of tribute from 
Ch’amdo. ‘This éz% (or chih) me yao must not be confounded with the ¢zi-me 
(or chih-mt), a liliaceous plant (Anemarhena asphodeloides, WWanbury), the 
rhizome of which is used in medicine, and which is also a product of Tibet. 
Beo also note tufra, 

i i, lit. ‘flowing of drops.’ The Tibetan word for ‘buckle’? is 
HVAC. Ti-liu probably represents au Eastern Tibetan word. 
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one who puts on a p’ung-yit is congratulated by relatives and 
friends. Any woman who is going to see a lama smears her 
face with molasses or cutch.! If they omit to do this, it is 
suid that they are endeavouring to captivate priests by their 
good looks, an unpardonable crime ! 

Such are the customs of the people, and the clothes and 
ornaments in general use. 

Iood.—The people of Tibet eat tsamba, beef, mutton, milk 
and butter. As they are of a dry temperament, tea becomes 
a most pressing want, and high and low consider tea the 
most important article of their diet. They boil the tea until 
the infusion is red, and then mix butter and salt with it. 
They take tea and tsumba mixed, or a meut and congeo soup 
called ¢’u-pa (99°9).2 It is a common habit to eat beef or 
mutton raw. They have no regular hours for meals, but eat 
whenever hungry, taking but little at a time and eating at 
short intervals. Men and women, old and young, usually 
eat with their fingers, or elec they use a wooden bowl which 
they lick wheu they have finished eating, and carry about in 
their bosom. 

They make a barbarous subacute for wine (§ jj§) out of 


1 5h At erh ch'a. The Tibetans call the substance which the women put 


on their faces BYE, pronounced Zen-ya, which can only be a transcription 


of the Chinese erA-ch’a. Dé-mo rin-po ch’é of Ten-rjya-ling convent, to whom 
so many reforms are attributed by his countrymen, and who visited Peking in 
Cl’ien-luvg’s reign, is said to have ordered ‘Tibetan women to daub their faces 
on the street so as not to distract the passing lamas from their meditation. 
Others say that the women adopted this habit to preserve their faces from the 
olfects of the wind. This agrees with what Hovuker, Himalayan Journals, 
vol. ii. p. 175, note, says. “Tho pigment,’” he further remarks, ‘‘is mutton fat 
blackened with catechu and other ingredients.’’ See also Bellew’s Kashmir and 
Jvashghar, p. 130, and Iuc, Souvenirs, etc., vol. ii. p. 268. 

2 7°u-pa is a generic name for all kinds of soups. A very popular dish is 
composed of rice, melted butter (mar-heu), raisina, and sugur. It is called 
drd-sil (hbras sil), sometimes pronounced drd-tsi. Choma is often used instead 


of raisins. 
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barley; they call it ch’any (©5).! There is also a kind of 
brandy (shao-chiu) made from barley. After drink, men and 
women take each other by the hand, and to amuse themselves 
go ubout the streets laughing and singing. 


In their banquets the master of the house occupies the 
pluce of honour, and neither goes to receive his guests nor 
does he escort them out when they leave, but keeps his seat. 
In the first place he asks them to drink wine, and to the 
most honourable guest he offers buttered tea.? 

The rich give banquets two or threo times a month, tho 
poor at least once. On the table there are dates (Lit. jujubes, 
Hi),? apricots, grapes, beef and mutton, each one giving 
according to his means. 

forms of politeness.—In Tibet, from the Kal6éu, Diipon, 
Deéba, down to the common people, when they see the Talé 
lama or the Pan-ch’en Buddha, they ull take off their hats. 
It is a form of politeness to held up one’s hands clasped and 
to stick out the tongue. Thrice they raise their hands, then 
make a genuflexion and then bring their feet together. On 
approaching the Living Buddha’s throne, they hold their 
breath. The Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en impose their 
hands on their heads, and this is called ‘“ to receive the gift 
of the hand.”* Ou being introduced into a person’s presence, 


1 The correct name is nd ch’ang (48°45), ch’any being a generic term. 
1 am told by Tibetans that grape wine gun ch’ang (34°65) is made, though 
\S 


in small quantities, and fetches a high price; it is much esteemed as an 
offering to the gods. HHsi-2s’ang chien-wen-lu, Il. 4, also mentions the 
Tibetan grape wine, which it calls Jan wei, and which it says is very sweet 
and harmless. ‘The brandy alluded to is called arrak throughout ‘Tibet; it 
tustos very much like Chineso sanishu and is distilled from adé-ch’ ang. 


2 In Enustern Tibet at least tho master of the house always tukes the pluce of 
honour; his guests sit on his right, lower down the room. 

3 These are dried dutes brought from India. They are called kazurpant, 
and are carried by ‘Tibetan traders tu China. I have bought them at Hsi-ning 
iu Kan-su. 


* Called in Tibetan chya-wang (SY°ANS). Bogle (p. 109) speaks of the 


chawa, by which the above is meant. 
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they all present a k’atag,! just as a Chinese sends in his 
visiting card. Between persons of equal rank it is customary 
to exchange A’atag, and they inclose A’alag in letters as a 
sign of respect. When they meet in the street, they take 
off their hats, let their hands drop to their sides, and stand 
to one side.? 

From the Kalin down, when any one meets the Chinese 
Minister Resident, a civil or military officer, a Chinese, a 
rich man or a poor one, he comports himself towards him 
as he would towards a Kalén, Déba, or Diipon. 

Marriages.—In Tibetan marriages not only is the bride 
selected, but even the family of the groom is a matter of 
choice. In a man education is esteemed, and in a woman a 
knowledge of business, of the price of things, of household 
affairs, are deemed qualities. They make use of go-betweens. 
With the exception of the families of the rich and of Deéba, 
they are much given to illicit intercourse between the sexes. 

When a man has determined to marry, he finds out the 
name of a girl, after which his family give k'atag to one or 
two of their relatives or friends, and say to them, “ There is 
a inan in our family who is desirous of marrying such and 
such a woman.” Then the go-between tuke A’atag, repair 
to the girl’s house and say, “In such and such a family there 
is a man who would like to make your daughter his wife.”’ 
If the (parents) are pleased at this, they say, “ We will 
select a day.” 


1K’ alag (PReA5%) play such an important rdle in the every-day life of 


Tibetans and of many Mongol tribes, that a few words about them cannot be 
out of place. They are made of silk, or coarse cotton stuff sized with lime, 
and are pale blue or white; in length they vary from eighteen inches to thirty 
feet, and in width from four inches to over a fuot, and look like scarfs. The 
silk ones have generally figures woven in the texture, and they ave distinguished 
by this pattern. The price varies from a fow cash a pieco to several taele. 
The names of the principal varieties are here arranged according to their value , 


Nang-dzin (acq-Rea), Ch’ téi-dzin (Sa-nea), Ch'ti-dan (SN-Y4): Iang- 
dan (AN"24): A-shé, A-yti-sh’, Su-kar (APS), Jya-pa, So-der, Sem- 


par. 
2 The Chinese mode of salutation. 
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On the appointed day the girl’s family invite all their 
relutives and friends, and the go-between come with wine 
sent by the man’s family, and J’atay, and tell them of the 
young man’s position and of his age. If the parents, 
relatives and friends of the woman ure satisfied with their 
statement, they drink the wine und each one takes a A’uday. 
Then the go-between take the engagement present, consist- 
ing of a gold disk set with turquoises, and culled a ser-dja,! 
aud put it on the girl’s head. Moreover they present, as 
betrothal presents, tea, clothes, gold and silver, beef und 
mutton; and the girl’s family send return presents. 

If (the girl’s family) withholds its consent, they neither 
drink the wine sent by the man’s family nor do they tako 
the A’alay. 

When the timo for going for the bride has come, the 
man’s and the womun’s families invite guests, each of whom 
presents the bride with a jacket, a skirt, or something of the 
kind for her portion. The parents give the bride land, 
cattle, sheep, clothes, or jewelry. 

To come to the wedding, the Tibetans use neither carts nor 
horses. Outside of the door of the bride’s house they put up 
a inut shed, beneath which are placed four or five cushions, 
the highest one being in the middle. Then they scatter 
grain about, as one might flowers. The bride sits down on 
the highest cushion and her parents on either side of her, 
the relatives and friends following in regular order. There 
are little tables on which are fruit and candied dates, different 
dishes of food, tea, wine, and congee. 

When the bride has finished eating, the relatives and 
friends of both families accompany her on foot, or on horse- 
back if the way (to her husband’s house) is lung. LKuach‘of 
the relatives and friends takes grain and scatters it over the 
bride,’ hor parents giving her a 4’atay wishing her children. 
Then the relatives and friends go to the groom’s house, 


aL 4 tie. gold cap.'? See supra. 
* This custom obtained in India in olden times. See my LMistory of the Buddha, 
p- 4. 
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where no ceremonies take place. The bride and groom sit 
down side by side, eat and take tea or wine. After a little 
while they stand apart, and the relatives and friends present 
them with /’atag. Those which are given them by dis- 
tinguished guests they put around their necks, those from 
equals in their bosom, or in a pile in front of them. When 
the relatives and friends have finished eating, each one takes 
a little of the fruit and meats, and departs. 

The following day the parents of the man and of the 
woman, their relatives and friends, dressed in their best, 
with 4’atag around their necks, go about the streets in a— 
body, accompanied by the bride and groom. When they 
come to the door of a relative or friend, they are not formally 
introduced, but take tea or wine, and then sitting down in 
a circle, holding hands, the bride and groom sitting cross- 
legged, they sing songs. 

After three days everything is at an end.! 

Tibetan women are robust and the men weak, and one 
may frequently see women performing in the place of their 
husbands the socage services which the people owe. Asa 
consequence (of the superior physique of the women), three 
or four brothers sometimes marry one wife,? and if children 
are born to them, they take their choice of them and 
divide them among themselves. The woman who is able 
to live with three or four brothers is called by every one 
‘a belle,’? because she knows how to manage a whole 
family. 

There are many women engaged in trade, but if one (not 
married) works in the fields, spins and knits, and goes on the 


1 I am told that there is a religious ceremony or rather benediction at 
marriages; it is called Zra-shi ts’é-wa (aq-AN-e9), and is conducted by 


Jamas. 

2 I have frequently been told by Tibetans that polyandry did not exist—to 
any great extent—among the bettor classes of society. They looked upon the 
custom as a sign of lax morality. This view is confirmed by Georgi, AlpA, Tb. 
p. 458, where he says: ‘Ab hoc turpitudinis genere (i.e. polyandry) alieni sunt 
viri nobiles, et cives honesti.”” What the Chinese author quoted in the next 
note says of the custom would also seom to agree with the ubove statements. 
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nda, she is the laughing-stock of all, and considered good for 
nothing.! 

Adultery is not a shameful act; if a woman has inter- 
course with an outsider, she tells it to her husband, saying,. 
‘Such and such is my onxg-po’’ (?). The husband is satisfied, 
and both parties are well pleased, no ill-feeling existing 
between them; they both make their choice and follow their 
funcies. 

They do not wash and bathe newly-born children, but the 
mother licks them as soon as they are born. After three 
days they smear the child’s body all over with butter and 
expose it to the sun’s rays for several days. Children are fed 
on parched meal mixed with soup, the greater part of them 
getting no milk. 

When they have grown a little, the boys are taught to 
write and count or learn a trade; the girls learn the weights 
and measures, how to conduct business, to spin and weave 
pulo; but they do not learn women’s work nor acquire 
feminine accomplishments, 

The birth of a daughter is a source of sorrow.? As it is 
customary to show great respect to lamas, a great many of 
the children become monks or nuns, and their conduct must 
be attributed to the above cause. 

Funerals.— When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied 
up with ropes, the face being put between the knees and the 
hands stuck behind the legs. The body is wrapped in the 
every-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. 
The men and women having lamented in comimon over their 
loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes from the rafters, 


1 The Msi-Ts'ang chien-wen-lu, IT. 7, from which our text is taken, is much 
clearer; it has, ‘* As the people are poor, three or four brothers marry one wile, 
and the people then consider her an able person, because she is a goud bouse- 
keeper. When a child has grown up, he is taken by one of the brothers, the 
uther brothers being considered its uncles.’ But if a woman works in the tields, 
apins and knits sv as to be able to support herself single, then every one laughs 
ut her as a good-for-nothing.” 

2 Among Buddhists to bo born a man is a proof of better kerma in a previous 
oxistence than if one were born a woman. ‘the author of the J/si-chao tu lich 
eatimated that there were three lamas for every family in ‘Tibet. © Nunneries 
ure fow and small in Hustern Tibet, and ure far from numerous in any part of 
Tibet, I have been told. 
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and request the lamas to come and read the sacred books.! 
They send as much butter as they can afford to the Jok’ang 
or Rumoch’é, as offerings to be burnt in the lamps before the 
gods. One-half of the property of the deceased is piven 
away in charities, and the other half is sent to Potala for the 
lamas who have been invited to read the sacred books and for 
making tea (for all the lamas). It follows that all the 
property of the deceased is disposed of, the parents, children, 
husband or wife retaining no part of it whatever. 

A few dnys luter on the body is carried to the corpse- 
cutters’ place, where it is tied to a post and the flesh cut off 
and given to dogs to eat? This is called a “ terrestrial 
burial.” The bones are crushed in a stone mortar, mixed 
with meal and parched grain, made into balls, and also given 
to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called “a celestial burial.” (Both these 
methods) are considered highly desirable. 

A Déba is entrusted with the direction of the corpse- 
cutters, and cutting up a corpse is paid at least several times 
ten pieces of money. 

The poor dead are buried in the water, the corpse being 
simply thrown in it. ‘This is not an esteemed mode of burial.’ 

The bodies of lamas are burnt and cairns (obo or dobong) 
erected over their remuins.* 


1 In Fastern Tibet bodies are kept in this state until the crops have been 
harvested, before which time it is not allowed to hold fuueral celebrations. 
2 For a vivid description of this mode of disposing of the dead, see Annales 
‘de la propagation de la Foti, July, 1866, p. 289. Conf. also Georgi, Alph. 7d. 
p- 441 et seg. s 
3 ‘These modes of disposing of the dead were prohibited by an Imperial decree 
in the 49th year of Clien-lung (1794), which is inseribed on a stone tablet in 
front of the Jo-k’ang. Since that date they are not so much in use, At Lh’asa 
dead bodies are thrown in w grove called the ‘Cold forest.’? See HHst- 7's’ ang 
Ju, p. 28. ‘This name recalls the Citavana of Buddhist books. At Lh'asn these 
“ corpse-cutters"’ belong te the Ra-jya-ba (beggar-clnss). 
¢ ‘Tho ceremonies performed at the cremation of lamas and the prayers recited 


Seles rp 8 ~ AS c\ 
are contained in a work called RUNS EARN AY ONG NeOo HATA 


ARAN TS ayy gra Jn the cnse of cortain lamas 


of great snintliness, when tho flesh has dried on the bones, the body ia wrapped 
in silk and deposited in a ch'rten or mausoloum., Captain Turner, op, ett. 
p. 313, describes such o building, which he calls Augopea, 
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When any one dies, the relatives and friends condole with 
the family, bringing money, if the family is poor, or A’atay 
if it is rich, presenting their condolences and sending tea and 
wine. | 

Men and women put on mourning clothes, and for one 
hundred days they wear no coloured clothes, and during that 
period they neither comb their hair nor wash. ‘The women 
do not wear their earrings, and put away their prayer-beads, 
but these are the only changes they make. The rich invite 
lamas at short intervals to come and read the sacred books, 
so as to procure for the deceased the joys of the nether 
world.!. After one year it is all at an end. 

As a general rule the Tibetans are fond of the young and 
do not cure for the uged. Tinally, to die in battle oxalts a 
person above all others. 

Duwellings.—Ilouses in Tibet are generally several-storied 
stone buildings, all the rooms of a storey being of equal size, 
the largest ones on the middle storey. The Tibetans carve 
the rafters and sculpture the columns of their halls, so that 
they produce altogether a very brilliant effect. The common 
people make their houses on the hill-slopes, where it is most 
convenient for cutting wood and drawing water. 

A large part of the population live in large black tents, 
which they can connect together so as to make thei very 
spacious, some of them being so large that they can hold 
several hundred persons. 

As to the great copper cauldron in the Jok’ang, which holds 
over two hundred buckets of water, and which is used to boil 
tea in for distribution to those reading the sacred books, I 
havo verified this fact myself.? 

The houses of their officials, which are built in the plain 


At the death of a person of wealth the lamas are paid to read the scriptures 
for 100 days. For persons of smaller means for forty-nine, tweuly-oue, seven, 
three, or a single day. 

2 The great allen mentioned is one of four in the Jok’ang; it is spoken 
of as the Ja-Até su-tso. Lt is used, I have been told, when they hold the JZdn- 
lam cl'en-po, or “general confession of sins,” and it ean supply al) the Jamas 
who congregate at the Jok’ang with toa, which is served to them by thousands 
vf chu-tré-ba or tea-bearers. All lamaserics of note have such cauldrous, but 
not as large as tho big one in the Jok’ang of Lh’asa. 


Jn.A.8. 1891. 16 
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where there pre no defiles (to protect), are called h’ang;! 
the stone buildings on the mountain slopes, called dsong, 
enable their Déba and headmen to ward off attacks. 


VII. 


The white characters and the violet-coloured books have 
reduced the (medical) profession to a system, and divination 
by means of the shih-ts’ao and the ¢s’ai has led to a knowledge 
of first causes. So it is that while there are medicines for 
curing the sick, there is divination for uncertain cases, and 
these two branches are availed of in China in making a 
diaynosis. 

Although in the profession as it exists in Tibet the masters 
ure not able to derive all the assistance available from these 
two branches, still I have inquired into their mothods of 
curing sickness. Though not very skilled in the use of 
surgical instrumonts, still, as regards casting lots by shells 
and by wands, they have works like our Pei-hu-de ((G J §%),? 
and they have all such methods of diviuing as by the tiger, 
by cattle hoofs, burnt bones, or birds. 

Thus we see how widely spread are customs and ways of 
doing, irrespective of place or people, and I have cited these 
facts to illustrate this point. 


Doctors in Tibet are called am-chi (34°34). Their medi- 
cines are either of Chinese or native origin, or are brought 
from foreign lands in the West. They receive them in a 
crude state, and make them up into pills and powders. 


1 AG dang ‘house, dwelling,” #O djong ‘‘a castle, fortress.” 


2 This work is mentioned in the catalogue of Ch’ien-lung’s library as an 
encyclopedic work in three books and fifty-one sections, written by a Salt 
intendent of the Liang-Huai. It contains sections on divination, botany, 


medicine, etc. 
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In their treatment of disease,’ they commence by feeling 
the pulse of the patient, and afterwards administer medicine. 
To feel the pulse, they place the patient’s right hand in their 
left and his left in their right, fecling both at the same time, 
and by this means they discern the gravity of the disease. 
If it be slight, they smear the patient all over with butter ? 
and put him in the sun, wrapping him in blankets if he 
happens to get in the shade; they moreover fumigate him 
by burning juniper boughs.® 

No matter whether the disease is slight or severe, they 
invariably invite lamas to come and read the sacred books,‘ 
or Bén-pa (Chinese, Chu-pa) to chant and pray. These Bon- 
pa are very similar (in their ceremonies) to the ‘l'ao-shih. 
Or they get men and women to sing Buddhist songs to bring 
about a speedy recovery. 

Divination.—There are various modes of divining in use in 
Tibet. Sometimes the lama draws the eight uc accompanied 
by Tibetan charucters, and divines by them. Or he will cast 
lots with barley-corns, divining from the difference in colour 
of those which he draws.® Again, he may divine by counting 
on his prayer-beads, by lines (which the person inquiring) 
traces on the ground, by burning sheep's bones,’ or by gazing 
into a bowl of water. 


* “To olden times small-pox was unknown in Tibet ; at the present day it makes 
terrible ravages. ‘Those stricken with it used to be abandoned in a desert spot, 
there to die of exposure and want. In 1794 the ‘Talé lama, under orders from 
the Kmiperor, erected pee hospitals fur small-pox patients, in which they 
were supplied with food and every necessary, aud which were uuder the care 
of a special officer. Siuce then the number of deaths by this disease has greatly 
diminished. ‘The same plan las been adopted by the authorities at ‘Trushil’ unpo 
und Cl’amdo.”’— fl si- 7a’ ang fu, pr. 28. 

7 Compare what has been said, supra, about young children, Ghee, or 
melted butter, used to play an important ré/e in the treatment ot disease in India. 

* Tho Tibetans have quite a large number of works ou medicine, the J yu-dei 
(on which see Csoma de Koris, J.8.A.8. vol. ix ), the Vaidurya Nyou-po, ete 
According to Wassiliew they have a translation of Galiou’s works, ‘ 

* ‘These recitations ure taken from the book of prayers to the god of medicine 
(Man lh’a). 


° 1 have a Tibetan book on Divination containing most of the Chinese 
methods, and which is probably a translation of some Chinese work. It is called 
yz aE ° Uy Paegeqenm Jé=0'o yang-tii car atok 

Ba Haug aR ara a Je-09 yong ti camatok. 


® This has long been one of the modes of divination used by the nations of 
Northeru Asia. See Etienne Quatremére, istoire des Mongols de la Perse, p. 267, 
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Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of divination 
and their unskilfulness in their modes of examining, they 
are quite frequently surprisingly accurate. 

There are women who understand these methods of divina- 
tion. Still more, there ure diviners who find out at once 
what is going to happen by examining their sacred books 
and predicting according to what they disclose.to them. 
Explaining all about a person’s luck by what the snered 
books say is a process similur to tho Chineso mothod shen 


chien (mi 3%). 


The custom of holding market in the daytime is one which 
comes down from the time of I[uang-ti; it is followed in out- 
of-the-way places and in the most poverty-stricken regions ; 
so how could this custom be put aside? It is then that in 
markets of the five capitals pulse and grain and various cotton 
stufls are day after day spread out in the market-places and 
the streets for snle. But as to pearls and precious stones, 
the dealers keep them carefully secreted, and no one has ever 
heard of them displaying them in the market for sale or going 
about with lots of them calling aloud for purchasers. 

As to the markets of the Western regions, they present 
some curious features. Thus, as a means of keeping order in 
the market, they hang up cudgels and keep (in evidence) 
whips to prevent disputes. This precautionary measure is a 
survival of the ‘inspection of cases’ (‘ff BJ #4) of the Chou 
dynasty. 

As to the workmen of Tibet, they can produce any kind of 
handiwork, ‘heir cise//é silver-work is extraordinarily fine, 


Divining by means of prayer-beads is, as far as my experience goes, the most 
commonly used system among ‘Tibetans, Also Will. of Rubruk, Létnerarium, 
p. 318, edit. of the Soc. de Geog. de Paris. The K’amba of Kast Tibet enjoy 
great celebrity as diviners, 

U'This method consista in drawing lots by alips of wood on which certain 
characters are written, which correspond to cortain passages in a book, ‘These 
passages aro looked up by the diviner ‘aud read to the inquirer. See Fortune, 
Residence among the Chinese, p. 31. 
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and shows more than human skill, greatly surpassing that of 
all other countries. 

Markets—The medium of exchange in Tibet is a silver 
coin, each of which weighs 1 c/’ien 5 fen; on the obverse 
there are Tibetan letters and an ornamented border. ‘This is 
dividable, the fractions being in use.! 

In the market are Tibetan silk cocoons, woollen stuffs, yak 
hair, pulo, Tibetan incense, Tibotan cotton stuffs, also catables 
such as prapos, walnuts, ofo. Mon and womon engage in 
trade. ‘Thoy do not erect high countors, but put their goods 
on dats on the pround. Silks, suiting, sarconets, and pongeo 
silks, all como from China, and uro sold by pedlers. Women 
are more frequently engaged in trade thun men, but sewing 
and mending is done by the inale sex. | 

The foreign merchants are turbaned Muhommedans, who 
sell pearls and precious stones, and white-clothed (Mahom- 
medans), who sell pulo, Tibetan silks, satin, and cotton goods 
from Kashmere (- 32). All these merchandize come from 
Bhutan, Nepal, and India. There are miscellaneous articles, 
prominent among which are cow bezoar and assafcctida.? 

A Déba sits in the market and sees to the proper prices, 
and prevents wrangling and contentions, All the merchauts 


1 Prior to 1793 the silver coinage of Tibet was struck in Nepal, but after 
the Nepal campaign Ch'ien-lung ordered the Lh’asa authorities to make their 
own coins under the supervision of an oflicial from Ssii-ch’uan. ‘These coins bore 
on them the words Ch'ten-lung pao Ts’ang.—Lsi-7Ts'ang fu, p. 29. See also 
Lacouperie, The Silver Cotnage of Tibet. ‘The vruameuts are the “cight signs of 
luck’’ referred to previously. ‘The tranka in general uso at present is called 


ae 
gadan tranka; it bears on the observe the legend ag a 
HANAN “From tho Perfectly Victorious (.¢e the Talé lama’s) Valace of 


Gadin.’”’ Prof. de Lacouperie translates this legend differently. 

4 [ron, copper, lead and tin are imported into Tibet, partly from Yun-nan and 
partly from ludia. Salt comes from a salt luke N. W. of Lh’asa and from the 
Ts'aidam. Goll mines are worked in Nyari, and there are old ones, now no 
longer worked, in the hill on which is Séra gomwpa. Rice is imported from 
8. Bhutan and from Nepal.’’— f/st- Ts’ ang-fa, pp. 29, 30. The ‘ white-robed 


people” (Fy Ay JU) Jt), Klaproth renders by ‘ Boukhars,” but they are 
probably Hindus, while the turbaned Mahommedans may be Turkestauis. 
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who come to Tibet to trade have headmen (cakils), who 
inspect (the goods) and manage those who bring them.! 
Workmen.—Tibetan carpenters and stone-cutters are very 
expert. The artisans make also gold, silver, copper, tin, 
und filagree vessels set with pearls, also married women’s 
crowns (pong-yu, see supra), the work being as good as 
Chinese. ‘They carve very finely men, different objects, and 
bunches of flowers, reproducing very exactly the originals.’ 


NOTES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TA-CIVING HUI-TIEN,’ BOOKS 62 AND 
71, ON THE GOVERNMENT, ARMY, ETC., OF TIBET. 


CnineEse Civit OFFICERS. 


Ministers Resident in Tibet.* 
Chief Clerk from the Colonial Office (Zi fan-yiian). 
Clerk (Pi-tieh-shih). 
Sub-prefect from Ssii-ch’uan. 
Deputy sub-prefect. 
District. magistrate. 
Assistant district magistrate. 
vommissary officers. 
Manchu bannermen from Ch’eng-tu as Manchu writers. 
Nepalese writer. 
Nepalese interpreter. 


bt bed OS tet toe ot ND 


' Called Zs’ onpén (&c-xta) or Adrpon in Tibetan. Tibetans have such 


men at Hsi-ning, Peking, Ta-chien-lu, etc. They are like the Consuls of 
metieval times. 

* The best silveramiths in Tibet aro tho Nepnlese (eurbu), uc's Peboun. 

3 These extracts aro taken from the edition of 1818, the latest one. 

‘ The salary of the chief Amban is put down in the Regulations of the Board 
of Revenue (dfu-pte tse-li) at taels 2060 per ann., and taels 600 additional if there 
is an intercalary month. Lis perquisites greatly increase this sum. 


ARMY STATISTICS. 939 


CutnesE Minitary Orricers axnp Troovs. 


In Anterior Tibet there are: 
1 Major ( Yo-chi). 
1 First captain (Tu-ssi). 
2 Lieutenants (Ch ien-tsung). 
4 Sergeants (Pa-isung). 
8 Second sergeants ( /Vai-wer). 
64 Soldiers. 


In Ulterior Tibet there are: 


1 Major. 

1 Hirst captain. 

3 Second captains. 

2 Lieutenants. 

7 Sergeants. 

9 Second sergeants. 
782 Soldiers, 


Commissary officers (Liang-tai) are in charge of each post 
from ‘Ta-chien-lu on to Anterior Tibet (ée. Lh’asa). 


Tibetan Orricers in ANTERIOn TIBET. 


Ciil Officers. 
§ 3 laymen, 


4 Kulon.! 3rdcluss button. AIA a4 { 1 lama. no button 


' At present there are four laymen and a lama president called ‘* King of 
Tibet.” According to the Regulations of the Colonial Ollice (Li-fun-ytian 
twe-ds), B. 13, the tullowing ‘Tibetan dignitaries receive sularies as follows from 
tho Chinese Government. The money part of these salaries being paid since 
1841 by the Governor-General of Ssii-ch'uan, the part payable in satin has not 
been forthcoming for the last thirty-five years on account’ of the difliculty of fur- 
warding it in the troubled state im which the country has beeu. It will 
hereufter be regularly paid at Peking (see Leking Gazette, Sept. 20, 1887). 

Salurtes per annum of Tibetan Dignitaries. 


Money, Satin. 
1 Duke (Fu kuo-kung) a‘ é ‘ Taels 200 Pieces 7 


1 Djatsuk t’ai-chi. : ; ‘ »5 140 ” 4 
4 Kalon. : ‘ é i ‘ » 100 a 4 
6 Dapon . ‘ ‘ ; : ; 3 50, 2 
1 Yun-chi-yu. ‘ : 5 42.56 , — 


Tho Duke is the father of the Talé lama, the Djatsak (G44) ‘Tai-chi is the 
Peu-gi jyabo. 
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3 Tsipdén. 4th class. Suds. 

2 Chyag-dzo-pa. oth class. ByaeAA, 

2 Nyer-ts’ang-pa. 5th class. MAT Boe. 

2 Lom-sang-shak. Sth class. = WA\Qr AN or 44° 
E 

2 Shag-pén. 5th class. IFAT. 

2 Shag-déba. 5th class, 4F]38°H-3. 

2 Tapon (Master of horse). Gth class. 5°45%. 

2 Chief Drung-yi. Gth class, 35°7]"%4°H. 

3 Dronyer. 6th class, AHA NAL. 

8 Assistant Drung-yi. 7thclass, 35°U|+35°2. 

3 Mian déba (‘Medicine Déba’). 7th class. Aves. 

2 Tsamba déba (‘Food Déba’). 7th class. SHA 95. 

1 Tsa déba (‘Grass Déba’). 7th class. e735. 

2 Shing déba (‘Wood Déba’). 7th class, 95°39. 

2 Ch’ang déba (‘Wine Déba’). 7th class, ®&°3°2. 


3 Déba superintendents of cattle. 7th class. 


Military Officers. 
6 Dipon.! 4th class. 444-405. 
12 Ripon. 5th class. 3444. 


1 According to the Regulations of the Colonial Office (Lt-fan-yran tse-1i), 
BR. 62, p. 18, the pay of ‘Tibetan oflicers and troops is as follows: Tho pay of the 
Dupon is derived from the revenues of certain villages and fields assigned them. 

Rupin st ; ‘ Sie. 3d ..  Jerannun, taels 46.0 
Jyapén . ; . es. fs : oo” »» 20.0 
Dingpon . ‘ . ; . ; ‘ »» 14.8 
As to the soldiers, they receive two piculs five bushels of barley a year. If on active 
service, one catty of tenamba a day, ‘The amount of money tho soldiers receive is 
not mentioned in the Regulatious, probably they get none. 
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24 Jyapoén. Oth class. N55 04. 
120 Dingpoa. 7th class, ais a84. 


IENCAMPMENTS AND: TROOPS. 


Anterior Tibet. 


23 Frontier posts, under 5th class officers. 

18 Large camps, under Sth class officers. 

59 Medium-sized camps, under 6th class officers. 
25 Small camps, under 7th class officers. 


Ulterior Tibet. 
4 Large camps, under 3rd class officers. 


17 Medium-sized camps, under 6th class officers. 
16 Small cainps, under 7th class officers. 


There are 1000 soldiers in Antcrior Tibet, 1000 in Ulterior 
Tibet, and 1000 in the ditferent parts of Kiang-tzii (Gyants¢). 
Out of every ten companies (cach of which has twenty-five 
men), five have guns, three bows and arrows, and two sabres. 
All soldiers wear long hair. The fusiliers wear a red woollen 
waistcoat, the bowmen a white one, and the swordsmen one 
white with red border. On their breasts are two letters. 
Kach company of twenty-five men is commanded by a 
Dingpon. A Jyapon has under him five Dingpdn. A 
Rupon commands two Jyapon and a Dipon two Rupon. 
Kivery year during the fifth and sixth months the Tibetan 
troops are inspected by the Minister Resident.! A lieutenant 
1 These regulations are all in vigour at the present day. In 1885 Sé-leng-o, 
Imperial Resident in Tibet, memoriulizing the Throne on his tour of inspectiva, 
rays: “He then held a review of the troops, and has now to report that the 
three garrisons of Gyuntsé, Shigatsé and ‘Ting-ri, composed of Chinese and 
Vibetan troops, went through their various evolutions in good form, and their 
shooting, though not invariably excellent, was in fairly good style. Liberal 
rewards were bestowed upon those who displayed special proticieucy, and their 
names were recorded for selection on the occurrence of vacancies. Those who 
were lesa deserving were piven eee of silk, satin, pouches, knives, tea, ete., 
and the ineflicients were publicly beaten upon the parade ground... 7’ Seo 


Tcking Gazette, January 24, 1886. Half the expense of these inspections by the 
Ambuan ig borne by the Tibetan treasury. See L’eking Gazette, Jan. 6, 1885. 
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and sergeant of the Chinese forces are sent together with a 
deputy of the Kalin to Kong-po, there to manufacture the 
necessary powder, the slow-matches and balls being sent from 
Ssii-ch’uan. 

In Anterior Tibet there are thirteen cannons and in Ullerior 
Tibet two. 


Funcrions oF TinetraANn OFFICIALS. 


The Kalén are selected by the Talé lama, who submits his 
candidates to the Chinese Minister Resident, who, since the 
59th year of Chl’ien-lung (1793), supervises the appointment 
of Tibetan officials and has authority to confer buttons of 
the 38rd to the 7th class. If there occurs o vacancy among 
the native officials in Anterior Tibet, the Minister Resident 
concerts with the T'alé lama on the choice of a successor, 
and if it be a vacancy in Ulterior Tibet, he concerts with the 
Pan-ch’en erdeni lama.'’ The Kalin have charge of the 
general administration of Tibet. 

Tho Tsipé6n and the Chyag-dzo-pa manage the treasury 
department (Chyag-dzo). 

The Nyer-ts’ang-pa are in charge of the granaries. 

The Nan-tso-shuk control the streets and roads (i.e. have 
charge of the police). 

The Shag-p6n adininister justice. 

The Shag déba superintend the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Potala. 

The Tapon have charge of the stud. 

The Chief Drung-yi, the Dronyer, the Assistant Drung-yi, 
do the work of the Ka-shag (the Kaldén’s Court). 

Beside the above-enumerated officers, who are all laymen, 
there are officials who, being lamas, wear no official button. 
Thus in Anterior Tibet there are the Tsi-dung lamas, who 
work in the Treasury and in the Kalén’s Court, and in 


1 See Peking Gazette, April 2nd, 1876, also February 2nd, 1876, and Feb, 16, 
1877, in which Inst ‘!ra-shi Nar-jyé ia appointed Aa/én at Las. Relatives 
of the Talé lama or the Pan-ch’en rinpoeh’é cannot hold office in Tibet, See 
Li-fan-yuan tse-li, B. 61, p. 18, aud lutroduction, supra. 
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Ulterior Tibet there are the Suipén, Shenpon, Tsé-dung, and 
Dronyer lamas. 

The son of an old and respected family is called in Tibet 
Dung-k’or. Yu former times all Tibetan officials were taken 
from among tho Dung-k’or, and it frequently happened that 
very young men leapt up to the highest offices, and all the 
others were raised to offices higher than that of Ding-pon. 
An Imperial edict in the 58th year of Ch’ien-lung (1792) 
prohibited any Dung-k’or who was commencing his official 
career being promoted from the rank of Ding-pdn to that of 
Di-pén. Dung-k’or aged at least eighteen could be appointed 
Dronyer, Assistant Drung-yi, and subordinate military oflicers, 
and could receive further promotion when their capacity had 
been demonstrated. 


Taxes AND Monetary Sysrem. 


Taxes in Tibet are paid in either grain, pulo, incense sticks, 
wood, cotton, sult, tea, butter, butter-milk (do ?), or carcuses 
of sheep. ‘Two oxen ure tuken in lieu of one piece of Tibetan 
money, and ten sheep are tuken for the same sum.! 

When a Tibetan dies, one-half of lis personal and real 
estute goes to the State. The Government revenues are, 
moreover, accrued by voluntary donations and by fines. 

In Anterior Tibet the revenues are paid to the Talé lama, 
and in Ulterior Tibet to the Pan-ch’en erdeni lama. They 
are expended according to their orders under the manage- 
ment of the Chyag-dzo-pa in Anterior Tibet, and of the 
Tsi-poén lamas in Ulterior Tibet. All receipts and disburse- 
ments are examined by the Minister Resident. 


' This ought probably to read ‘* one piece of money is paid for every two oxen 
orten sheep.”’ The fsi- 7s’ ang wen-chien lu, 1. p. 18, has, “ Each head of cattle is 
received at an evaluation of tuels 2.0.,each horse at taels 8.0., each bushel of barley 
at tuele 0.1.0.’ ‘This is much more satisfactory, although I am at a loss to give 
the exact evaluation of barley ; the character used to indicate the measure is OL 
in the text, which supplies uo exact sense, though it may stand for the Tibetan 
FFA Aas * bushel,’ which is equal to twenty dré. A bushel measure is culled do, 
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In early days the Tibetan Treasury made use of Nepalese 
coins,’ and cast none of their own. In the 58th year of 
Chi’ien-lung (1792) Imperial orders were issucd for the casting 
of money by the Treasury of Anterior Tibet. The coins are 
made of silver, the largo ones weighing one mace, the small 
ones half a mace. A tuel of silvor is equivalent to nine large 
coins or 18 smull ones. 

The import duty on grain is one wooden bowl full per bag; 
on exports of salt, one wooden bowl full per bag. All goods 
arriving from Nepal are reported to the Treasury by the 
frontier officials, and on entering ‘Tibet all goods, no matter 
of what nature, pay one piece of money (wen) per parcel. 


TRIBUTE SENT TO THE Emperor oF Crtna, 


Kvery other year the Talé lama sends tribute-bearers to 
the Emperor of China, the Pan-ch’en erdeni lama sending 
them in alternate years. 

The Talé lama’s envoys are the Hutuketu appointed by 
the Throne for the management of Tibetan affairs, four 
Kalon, a duke (Ju-huo-kung) without official employinent, a 
brevet Chasak, a Taichi and four Taichi without official em- 
ployment. The tribute consists of k’atay, bronze statues of 
gods, relics, coral, amber, pearls, Tibetan incense, and pulo. 

The Emperor sends the following presents to the Talé lama 
by his envoys when they return to Tibet :—One gold-lined 
tea-cup, one silver-lined tea-cup, one gold-lined vase, one 
silver-lined vase, one silver bell, twenty pieces of satin of 
euch colour (i.e. one hundred pieces), five large A’atag, forty 
small 4’atag, ten coloured k’atag. To each of the two chief 
envoys he gives a saddle, a silver tea-cup, a silver tea-bowl, 
thirty pieces of satin, 400 (pieces?) of black ginghaim (sa0- 
pu), one leopard skin, three tiger skins, five otter skins. 


! Wei Yiian in the Sheng-teu-chi, B. 14, p. 63, says that in anciont times. the 
Tibetans used cowrie shells and knifo-shaped coins (dao-pr) as coins. Since the 
Sung, Kin and Ming dynasties they have used silver. ‘Lhe taxes, he adds, have 
been paid in silver since the time of the Kin dynasty, and silver coins have existed 
gince the cieng-tung period of the Ming (A.p. 1434). 
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To each of the three assistant envoys he gives one piece 
of satin with embroidered dragons (many), one set of em- 
broidered insignia of office (fang-pu), one picce of fine satin, 
twenty-five pieces of ordinary cotton (san-so pu). To each of 
the other persons connected with the embassy he gives one 
piece of common satin (peng-tuan) and cight pieces of ordinary 
cotton. 

Kach K’anpo of Anterior Tibet who comes to China with 
the embassy is allowed to bring 160 mule loads of goods free 
of duty, and to have forty followers. 

The Pan-ch’en erdeni lama’s envoy is gratified with the 
title of Nomen khan ; he is accompanied by a Chyag-dzo-pa. 
They have with them different K’anpo, also bearing tribute. 
The tribute consists of 4’aéay, bronze statues of gods, peurls, 
saffron, Tibetan incense, and pulo. 

The Emperor sends as return gifts to the Pan-ch’en 
erdeni lama one silver tea-cup, one silver vase, one silver 
bell, twonty picccs of fino satin of each colour (7.c. one 
hundred pieces), ten large and ten small d’atag. ‘To each 
of the envoys he gives one piece of gold and yellow em- 
broidered satin, sixty-two pieces of black ginghain (mao-pu), 
one silver tea-cup, one piece of satin. ‘To each of the suite 
two pieces of sutin, twenty pieces of black gingham. ‘To 
each of the followers one piece of satin and ten pieces of 
black gingham. 

Mach K’anpo of Ulterior Tibet is allowed to bring into the 
Capital (7.e. Peking), free of ull duty, 120 mule loads of goods 
uud forty followers. 

The Ch’amdo P’akbala Ilutuketu sends tribute to the 
Emperor every four years. It consists of gold bowls and 
huang-lien (a species of Justicia). 

The Chia-li (Djaya?) Hutuketu sends similar tribute at 
indefinite periods.! 


1 The Jaya (or Draya) authorities do not appear to have ever been allowed to 
send tribute to Peking, for in 1885, they petitioned the Throne that in view of 
the services their people had on different occasions rendered the Stato they might 
be allowed to bring tribute to Peking whenever the Ch’amdo mission eame. This 
wia granted them, and the first mission which arrived at Peking in 1886 
brought the following articles of tribute: One k’atag, one silver manta, one 
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The Nepalese Dharmarajih (Zrdent wang) sends tribute to 
Court every five years. It consists of elephants, horses, pea- 
cocks (yer-pt?), elephant tusks, rhinoceros horns, peacock 
feathers, and sundry other articles. 

The Emperor sends the Ch’amdo Hutuketu as return gifts, 
one silver teacup, twelve pieces of satin of each colour (#.¢. 
sixty pieces), seven largo 4’aéag, seven small ones. To each 
of the three chief envoys he gives one piece of dragon- 
ewbroidered satin (mang), two picces of satin, twenty-four 
pieces of cotton. ‘To ench of the suite he gives two pieces of 
satin, twelve pieces of cotton. ‘To each of the followers six 
pieces of cotton. 


image of the god of everlasting life (7sé-pa-mé) in agato, one copy of the Sutra 
of long life, one golden ch’tirten, one silver set of tho Zra-shi-tar-jya (‘eight 
signs of happiness ’’), 200 bundles of Tibetan incense, ten rugs, twenty-five pieces 
of pulo, 800 ounces of 1'san-To-sh'an and Tsan-huang-lien (medicine), fifty 
ounces of annke grass ( ol Vi probnbly cordyceps sinensis, referred to further 
on), 100 catties (!) of meni rib-bu (chih-mu-yao) and of “ Long life fruit,’ and 
seven pelts of various descriptions. Seo Peking Gazette, June 12, 1885, and 
May 4, 1886. ‘Long life fruit’? is the “fruit of benevolence and longevity ” 
(jen shou kuo) of othor writers. In Tibetan this rvot is called choma, it is known 
to botanists as Potentilla anserina. 
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BOOK III. 


Mountains.—Rivers.—lIlistorical Buildings aot Lh’asa.— 
Monasteries and Temples. 


Cnarter I. 


The mountains and rivers of Ssii-ch’uan are considered 
the finest of the Empire. Thousands of miles and more to 
the west of Ta-tu (‘great ford’ over the Nya-lung ch’u ?), 
carved, written, and chiselled records, stores of carpets, fur 
garments, and fine clothing are common. Although one 
may go fur into the wilds, still everywhere exist the two 
vitulizing principles (of heaven and earth), their combination 
producing the mountains and the dissolution of the waters, 
occasioning such a beautiful and interchangeable whole that 
tle benefits derived from its perfectly harmonious operation 
can vie with those of the golden ages. 

So 1 have composed a careful description of the mountains 
and rivers from (‘Ta-chien-)lu to (the province of) Tsang, 
and if any section has not been travelled, then I have not 
ventured to give (even) a brief general description of it. 


Mounrains AND Rivers or TA-cHIEN-LU. 


Nan-wu-chi shan. Js. of Ta-chien-lu. Over 500 ch’ang 
high. 

Chin-chai-pien. i, of Ta-chien-lu. Dangerous narrow 
(road). ILigh precipices. 

Nang-shan, Wi. of ‘Tu-chien-lu. Iligh. Steep circuitous 
road. 

Huo-ta shan. NI. of Ta-chien-lu. Over 700 ch’ang 
high. There are black antelope (7 2) running about the 
mountain. It is said that Wu Lou, chastising the southern 
(Man), sent Kuo-ta to make arrows at this place—hence the 
namo, 
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A-la-mu-kung shan. W. of Ta-chien-lu. Over 800 ch’ang 
high. 

Chih-to shan.’ 8S. of Ta-chien-lu. It is on the road to 
Lh’asa. 

Ta-hai hsiieh shan. N. of Ta-chien-lu. 

Luho. It flows out of the S.W. side of the Chih-to shan 
and reaches T'a-chien-lu after 70 Ui.2 

Yii-Vung ho. It joins the Ta-chien-lu river. 

Iui-ya-na-kou ho. Takes its rise in the N.W. of the Ta- 
kai hstieh-shan and reaches Ta-chien-lu after 80 U. 

The hot springs (Wen ch’tian) are 8.1. of Ta-chien-lu. 
The water issues out warm aud cures all one’s disorders. 


Liv’ Ana, 


Ta-o-kang shan, Chih-la-kang shan, Chu-la shan, Mang-la 
shan, Ta-sung shan, Chia-ko shan, Sst-mu-la shan, are all E. 
of Lit’ang. 

A-la-pai-sang shan. S.W. of Lit’ang. 

La-ku shan. Conterminous with the Pai-sang shan. 

Ssti-lo-lung-tsung shan. Conterminous with the La-ku 
shan, 

O-tung-lo shan. Conterminous with the Lung-tsung shau. 

Fiin-lung-la shan, So-lung shan, [[uo-shao po (“The burnin g 
hillock’), are all at Lit’ang. 

Loan-shih-tiao shan. On the high road (to Lh’asa).3 

O-lo shan is at Isi O-lo. 

Tieh-ts’a shan is at Tieh-ts’a. 

La-pu shan, at Chia-tsung. 

Ts’ang mu shan, at Ts’ang-mu. 


1 Altitude 14,515 fect (Gill). 

2°-The Tibetan: uname of this river ia Dar ch’'u. The name Jun ho (Tibetan 
Do ch’n) is usually only given to the river before ‘Lu-chien-lu, after it has received 
the Ché ch’u, the Yii-t’ung ho of thetext. ‘The valley of the Yii-t’ung river is 
called Gi-rong by the natives. 

3 ‘The L-Cnng-chth also mentions the La-mu-li Kang-li shan, 180 @ 5.W. of 
Lit'ang, and the Kuo-Ja chiang-ka-erh ting, N.i. of Litang, 960. Bang t= 
Gang-ri ov “glacier.” Tt also mentions a ‘Tsa-ka-li ma-ni tu-ya, NW. of 
Lit’ang, 40 @. Ats colour is black wml on the rocks are Tndinu charnelers nnd 
images of gods, ‘Tsn-kn-li=Jagar, ie. India, mantis the name given in 
Tibetan to the prayers cut on rocks, usually om mant padmd hum. 
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Sha-pu shan, at Sha-lu-pu. 

O-wca shan, at O-wa-pen-sung. 

La-ma shan, at La-erh. 

Erh-lang hsiieh-shan, at Ierh-lang-wan. 

San-pa shan, at Li-teng sun-pa.! 

La-shan, ut Mao-mao-ya. 

She-lu shan, at the mouth of the Li-chu river. 

Muao-ya shan, at Chii-teng. 

Cl’ iung-ts’ang shan is on the frontier. 

Ya-luny river. Ii. of Lit’ang. It comes out of a Jam ts’o 
(luke) of the Azure lake (Jfoko-nor) country. Flowing 
through the Ho-erh-tsan (Hor Chango) country, it empties 
into the Chin-sha chiang, which enters successively Ma-hu 
and Cho Fu, and then joins the (Ssii)-ch’uan river (i.e. the 
Yang-tzii). 

Li-chu ho® (passes) at Lit’ang and flows into the Ya-lung 
chiang. 

Ssi-lung-ta ho. S.W. of Lit’ang. Flows into the Chin- 
sha chiang. Crosses the high road to But’ang. 

La-ti-chu ho. Source at Lit’ang zam-ba. After passing 
Ierh-lang wan, it enters the Chin-sha chiang. 

Chiao-chieh ho at Usiang-cheng-shuo chu. 

Li-chu ho, at Lit’ang. Source at Ssii-lu shan. 

Wen-Vang ch’ian (“ Spring of the hot pool ’’). 


Bar’ anc. 


Chia-ko-la shan. Ki. of But’ang. Rises high aloft, piercing 
the clouds (lit. the milky way). 


' In Tibetan Litang zam-pa “ the Lit’ang bridge.” 

2 Called in ‘Tibetan Nya ch’u or Nya lung ch’u. This river, which flows into 
the Chin-sha chiang, is frequently confounded by Chinese writers with the 
Yuru tsang po. Seo for instance the Shui-fao Ci-kang, 13. 22, p. 1. The 
T-'ung-chih says that ita source is in the Pa-yen ka-la (Bayan kara) mountains, 
and that it is there called in Tibetan Chi-chi-erh ka-na river. 1t flows 8.E., 
receiving during some 500 ¢ over ten streams, then it passes mount Ma-mu pa- 
yen-ka-la, where it receives the Mu-mu ma, etc., etc. 1 donot believe its sources 
are #0 far north, 

8 The l-0ung-chth says it haa its source N.W. of Lit’ang, 150 odd Zé in the 
Li-mu and Sha-lu-chi mountains. ‘The Tun-chu, which flows 180 28.W. of 
Livang, rises in the Kang-li la-ma-erh S.W. of Lit'ang, und after a course of a 
few hundred é¢ flows into the Chin-sha chiang. 


3.u.A.8. 1891. 17 
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Lung-hsia shan. Bi. of Bat’ang. Very precipitous and high. 

Pu-i-la shan. 8S. of Bat’ang. 

Kung-tsti-la shan. S.W. of Bat’ang. 

Ning-ching shan. S.W. of Bat’ang. Dangerous. (See 
Itinerary.) 

Hsi-sung-kung shan. W. of Bat’ang. Exceedingly high 
and massive. 

Pa-chung chu river. At the Min p’u (or ‘the faubourg,’ 
FE @&) of Bat’ang. Pussing this, it flows into the Chin-sha 
chiang. | 

Ssii-chu river,! otherwise known as the Chin-sha chiang 
(“ River of golden sands ”’). 

Lu ho, at the customs barrier of the (Chin-sha) chiang. 


DsAYA. 


Chih-ta-la shan. Hi. of Djaya. Tough plateau. 

Ang-la shan. N.W. of Djaya. High and precipitous ; 
difficult to travel over in wiuter and spring. Quantity of 
deep snow. 

Tso-la shan. N.W. of Djaya. Tigh, dangerous, and 
precipitous. 

Lo-chu river, At the front of the Great Temple (of Djaya). 
Takes its rise in the Ang-la shan. 

Lo-chu river. Las its source in the Tso-la shan. 


' Wo read in the J-t’ung-chith: “Chin sha chiang, formerly enlled Li-shui, 
Shen ch’iian or Li Niu ho. At present the Tibetans call it Muru usu, lu-la 
ch’uor Pa ch'u. It has its source in mount Pa-sa-tung la-mu, which menns ‘a 
cow’”’ eee ce in Tibetan ?). Tho stream leaves the mountain 
under the name of Muru usu. Flowing N.E. some 900 /¢ it bends N. around 
mount Na-mu tang lung, then flowing S.E. for over 800 4 it enters K’am, under 
the name of Pu-lach’u. Thence flowing 8. by W. some 800 /f it passes 69 ds 
W. of Batang as the Pa ch’u. Again flowing 8.1, 600 odd /¢ it enters Li- 
chiang Fu in Yiin-nan, where it becomes the Chin-sha chiang. ... It receives 
ten lurge affluents and an innumerable number of small ones.” Among its 
affiluents are the Akdam, Ch’i-cl’i-erh ha-na ku-ku wu-su, T’é-mo-t'u ku-ku 
wu-esu, Ka-ch’i wu-lau mu-lin, To-ko-t'o- nai wu-lan mu-lun, Na-mu-ch'i-t’u 
wu-lan mu-lon, ‘f’u-ha-erh-t’'u ka-la wa-su. It is marked on our maps as the 
Di chii in its upper course, but the local pronunciation is Dré. Tho Chinese 


call it in this part of its course I’ung tien ho (3° iif), ‘<The river of 
all Heaven." Sometimes tho first character is written Ut tung ‘ enat,” which 
supplies a more comprehensive meaning. In all the names of mountains and 
rivers in the text the word /¢ (>) means ‘a pass,'’ and ch’ (8) ‘a river.’ 
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Chia-ts’ang chu river. Joins the Lo-chu river and flows to 
the frontier of Djaya. 
Ssit-chu river. Comes out of Shang-na-to, and flows into 


the big river of Ch’amdo. 


Cu’AMDO. 


Tu-kai-la shan. Yi. of Ch’amdo.' High and steep mountain. 

Chung-té-la shan. HK. of Ch’amdo. Iligh and steep; 
reaches the clouds (7.e. is cloud-capped). 

To-pu-la shan and Ting-ko-la shan are both 8.1K. of 
Ch’amdo, 

Yi-pieh-la shan. S.W. of Ch’amdo. 

Liech-emu-la ling. 6. of Ch’amdo. 

Kuo-chiao (or Chiieh) ta-shan. S.W. of Ch’amdo. In 
winter and spring deep snow. 

Pa-kung shan, Meny-p’u shan, Ch’a-wa shan, Yiin shan, 
Hstieh shan, Pai-to shan, Na-to shan, Huang-yun shan, Yin 
shan, La-kung shan. 

Ang-chu river? To the left of Ch’amdo, Tuakes its rise 
in the Ching-pa. Because of its passing through Yiin-nan, 
it is culled the Yiin ho. 

Tsa chu river. To the right of Ch’umdo. Ilas its source 
at Chin-jo. Because of its passing through Ssii-ch’uan, it ig 
called the Ssii ho. This and the preceding river unite and 
enter the Yiin-nan frontier.’ 


LEI-Wuvu-CHI.! 


Wa-ho ta-shan. S.W. of Wei-wu-chi. High and steep 
mountain. In winter and spring there is a great accumula- 
tion of snow on it. 


1 The I-tung-chih mentions a Chu la range (ling) N. of Ch’'amdo 160 J. 

2 ‘This branch of the Lan-ts'ang has its source, according to the L-t’ung-chih, in 
tho mount Balak latan suk, 800 odd 2 N.W. of Tra-tso-li-kang, and is called 
the O-much'u. It flows into the Tsa ch’u some 300 di N.K. of ‘T'sa-tso-li-kang. 

8 ‘The two last-mentioned rivers form the Lau-ts'ang chiang, which, according 
to the 1-t’ung-chth, is called in ‘Tibetan Ta chu. It says the Tsa ch’u has its 
suurce in mount Ko-erb-chi tsa-ka-na, over 1000 Ui N.W. of the town of 
‘Tsa-tso-li-kang. 

4 The Tibetans pronounce the name of this country La-wo-shé. 

8 Or Wa-ho-i-chu Ja. fn 1720 a detachinent of over 600 cavalry was buried 
in a night in the snow while crossiug it, See Llst-13'ang chien-wen-lu, 1, 13. 
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Cha-ko-la shan. A rough plateau. 

Yeh-ta-la shan. A rough, uneven plateau. 

Tz chu river. N.E. of Lei-wu-chi. It becomes lower 
down the Ang chu. 


Lo-LUNG TSUNG. 


Té-kung la shan. Hs. of Lo-lung. The mountain is very 
precipitous. 

Té-ke-la shan. W. of Lo-lung tsung. 

O-chu river. W. of Lo-lung tsung. Tas its source in 
the Ko-erh-tsang ku-ch’a lake; falls into the Lan-ts’ang 
chiang. 

Chia-lung-hsi_ chu river. §, of Lo-lung tsung. Tas its 
source in the E. of Ko-la shan; flows into the O-chu river.’ — 


SHOBANDO. 


Chang-la shan. KE. of Shobando. Precipitous, dangerous, 
impassable. 

Wu-ti lashan, 8.W. of Shobando. Not very steep (or high). 

Pa-la shan. S.W. of Shobando ; plateau. 

Shuo (or Sv)-ma-la shan. W. of Shobando, also known as 
the Sai-ia-ho shan. (ILere) was captured To-to, the superin- 
tendent of the mulberry trees of Ch’u. 


t The J-t’ung-chth says,“ The Lu-chiang (passes) N.E. of Lho-rong dzong 60 
Kt. Itis called in Mongol Kara usu, and in Tibetan O-t-erh chu. It haa its source 
N. of Lh'asa 280 /t, where it is enlled Pu-ko kuang. After a course of 460 and 
odd (i it takes a N.W. course. One hundred odd (: further it enters the Ni-erh- 
chi-ken lake, which has a circumference of over 130 7. Fifty odd df further on 
to the N.E. it enters the I-ta Inke over 100 /¢ in circumlerence. Then taking 
a S.E. direction it enters, after some odd 150 i, Inke Ka-la of over 120 ¢¢ in 
circumference. Thence it flows S. under the name of Kara-usu. Flowing 
slightly to N.E. some 450 di it comes to Suk dzong, 100 (4S. it leaves Lh’asa 
territory and enters K'am, under the name of Q-i-erh chu. Flowing some 
200 @ S.E. by E. it passes ue treT dzong. Flowing some 300 71, thence some 
800 dé it passes through the Mi-la-Jung ee Mhence over 200 Zé and it 
enters the country of the savages of Nu i t) and takes the nnmo of Nu chiang. 
Flowing thence 8. over 300 /i it enters the territory of Li-chinng Fu in Yun-nan 
and becomes the Lu chiang. Going S. through a country of savages it then goes 
throngh Yung-chang Fu and Lu-chiang An-fu-ssii, It afterwards reaches Burma 
(Mien-tien), and thence tlows into the South Sea. The Ming Cung-shth says, 
“Nu chiang is the old name of the Tu chiang.’’’ This river is therefore the 
CGiama Na ch’u of our maps on the upper Silwon: But according to tho // st 
Ts ang-fu it would be the Lau-ts’ang or Mékong. The I-t’ung-chth mentions 
among its alluents the Ya-erh-chia tsang po, Vu-ko-sha-ko and Su-ko chan- 
tan-kun. 
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Chu-ma-lung-tso ho. Its source is in the Ko-la shaun ; 
flows into the O-chu river. 

Chou chu river. Its source is in the Wu-ti shan, aud it 
flows into the O-chu. 


Ta-LuNG TSUNG. 


Pi-ta-la shan. W. of Ta-lung tsung. A plateau. 

Sha-kung-la shan. W. of Tu-lung tsung. Tigh and 
precipitous mountuin. 

Lu-kung-la shan. Continuation of the Sha-kung la. 

Sa chu river. N. of Ta-lung tsung. Las its source in the 
Shuo-ma-la shan. 

Pien chu river. S.E. of Ta-lung tsung; flows into the- 
Chou chu river. 

O chu river. Has its source in the Sha-kung-la shan ; 
flows into the Yeh chu. 

Yeh chu river. Its source is in the Lu-kung-la shan, aud 
it flows into the O chu. 


La- Lt. 


La-li ta-shan. Wz. of the great convent (of Lh’ari). The 
mountain is in shape like a dragon ; from top to bottom it is 
dangerously precipitous. Snow all the year round. 

Wa-tsé shan. The Tibetans call it Cho-la, Precipitous ; 
covered with masses of snow. 

Lung-to chu. Vi. of Lh’ari. Source in the Lu-kung-la 
shan; flows into the Té-chu. 

Té-chu. NM. of Lh’ari; flows into the Tung-to chu. 

Suny-chich chu. Ii. of Lh’ari; flows into the ‘Té-chu. 
Tho hot water pools (jo-shui-?’any) KE. of Lh’ari. Warm all 
the year round. The Tibetans call them ¢s’a ch’u-k’a. 


Kune-pu Cutane-ra.! 
Lu-ma ling. W. of Chiang-ta. A broad, flat plateau, 


1 S.E. from Kong-pu, fifteen days’ journey, ia Upper Pomi, governed by the 
Deéba of K’ams. Lower Pomi is under the rule of Ltasa, which deputes an oflicer 
for that purpose.” — /Isi- Ts'ang fe, 34. Upper Pomi is the Potodh of European 
maps, and Lower Pomi our Pomedh. “The Lu-ma ling is two days trom 
Kong-po Jyau-ta.’’—Chien-wen-lu, 1. 14. 
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swept by violent winds from all points; consequently very 
snowy. It is considered the most dangerous mountain of 
Tibet. 

Chiang-ta chu-k’a river. Comes out of the Lu-ma ling ; 
flows to Kong-po, where it joins the Tsang ho. 

Ou-su chiang. N.I of Central Tibet (i.e. Lh’asa).' It is 
crossed in skin boats (voracles). 


CrntraL Tiber (py ff). 


Mount Potala, W. of Lh’asa (JIsi-7s’ang); over 100 
ch’ang high. (See description of Temples.) 

Ch'ao-la-pi-tung shan is mm shape like a mill-stone, hence its 
(Chinese) name of MMo-p’an shan. (See description of 
Temples.) . 

Niu-mo shan3 §,. of Lh’asa, about 200 odd ch’ang high. 
(See chronology.) 

Lang-lu shan. N.S. of Lh’asa. 

Tung-ko-erh shan. W. of mount Potala. Tigh mountain, 
rising to the clouds; 400 odd ch’ang high. On the summit 
of the mountain there is a (custom’s) barricr; it is on 
important pass of Tibet. 

Lang-tang shan. 8S. of Lh’asa, behind the Séra convent. 
Part of it is level, other parts are precipitous and rugged. 

Avan-tan shan, EK. of Lh’asa, behind the Galdan (Aan-tan) 
convent, 

Sung-ko-la shan.4 8S. of Lh’asa. A succession of great 
terraced heights; road rough and difficult. 


1 This must be the Kyi-ch’u. 


2 Chapori (waN-8-2) is 8.W. of Potala. The Hsi-7s'ang fu, page 3, 


says, that Mo-p’an shan is contiguous to it on the W. aud has a temple 
dedicated to Kuan-ti on the summit, and on the slope a Inmasery called the 


Yung-an ssi, which has been repaired by the Chi-lung Hutuketu. 


3 Niu-mo shan means the mountain of Niu-mo, in Tibetan Tu-gon; it ia the 
same which is called Nan shan in the Hsi- Ta’ung fu, and is the lfes of hiding 
of Lu-gou jyal-po when driven from Lh’asa. See section on festivals, 

* The Chien-tcen-u, I, 14, mentions also among the mountains of Central 
Tibet the A’u-erh-h’un shan, “which name translated means ‘the incom- 
parable?” (A’uneden). It used to be called 72% shan, It is composed of three 
mountains, the A-ko-tan ch’t-ch’in, the Pa-erh-pu-ha and the l’a-yen-k’o-la, 
and contains the sources of the Yellow River. 
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Cha-li shan. Not very bad road. Conterminous with the 
Ko-la shan. 

Chiuo-tzit-la shan. NV. of Lh’asa. A temple has been 
built on the summit. Tho road is narrow and winding. 
The birds and beasts (on it) are all silent. Ifa lama strikes 
uw bell to call them, the birds, the musk deer (#1), and the 
deer on the mountain all assemble.! 

Cha-yang-sung shan. Ws. of Lh'asa some 200 “4. On its 
summit there is the old temple of To-chi dra (E-2-998 ae 

Kan-pu-la shan. W. of Lh’asa; also called the western 
Kun-lun mountains. Steep and difficult road. 

Kuo-ko-la shan. §S. of Lh’asa. Uigh mountain, accumu- 
lation of snow, much noxious vapour. 

Mo-yii-la shan. W. of Lh’asa. Steep, dangerous road, 
uccumulation of snow, noxious gases. 

La-ko-la shan, N. of Lh’asa. 

Kyo-li-yeh-la shan. N. of Lh’asa. The road has long 
stretches of mud and sand. Accumulation of snow, noxious 
gases. If persons are compelled to enter the steppes by the 

"ang-pa-ching (pass), all the way from Po-t’u ho they will 
find high mountains and difficult roads. 

Sa-yii-ho-kang-la shan. N. of Lh’asa. 

Ju-niu shan, Ni. of Lh’asa. 

Tung-la ta-shan. S.W. of Ulterior Tibet (Shigatsé) 100 “. 
A succession of ridges and peaks, dangerous and steep. Accu- 
mulation of snow which never thaws. 

Kang-ti-ssi shan Nid. of the Nyari K’asum district 
(O-i) of Central Tibet. Its circumference is over 144 (i. On 
ull sides of it rise ridges and peaks the highest in Tibet, and 
great masses of snow hang over theiredges. On the summit 
vf the mountain are many springs, which all flow into a 
depression, and there the water remains. ‘This is unquestion- 
ably the greatest of all mountuins. In Sanskrit bouks it is 
called the A-o-ta (Anavatapta) mountain. 


1 Tho convent is Réechung gomba.— Mst- 7s’ ang chien-wen-lu, 11. 16. 

2 The [-@ung-chth places it 310 /i N.E. of the town of Ta-ko-la, and says its 
height is over 650 ch'ang (6500 feet in round numbers). This of course is 
counted from tho surroundiag plain. European observations give Kailua 22,000 
feet above sea-level. 
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Ta-mu-chu-ko-pa-po shan.| The mountain resembles in 
shape a horse (/a, hence its name). 

Lang-chien ko-pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like an 
elephant (dang ch’é, hence its name). 

Sheng-ko k'o-pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like a 
lion (sergyé, hence the name). 

Ma-po-chia ko-pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like a 
peacock (aa-j7a, hence its name). All these (four) mountains 
are conterminous to the Kang-ti-ssii shan. The total length 
(of this chain) is over 800 i, and is called A-di ta shan. 

Ts’ang chiang, also culled the Po chu.? It has three sources. 
One flows out in three channels, and falls into the Po chu; 
the second comes out of a cleft in the Kang-la shan, and also 
flows into the Po-chu. The third comes out of Lu-ma ling, 
enters the Wu-ssii chiang, and flows into the Po-chu. The 
waters of these three rivers having met, flow on in a mighty 
mass, and those who want to cross it to go to Lh’asa have to 
pass it in wooden or hide boats.’ 

P’eng-to ho. There is an iron wire bridge over it‘ and also 
hide boats (for, crossing this river). Three days to Lh’asa. 

Ha-la-wu-su ho (Kara usu). N. of Lh’asa. Hide boats 
ferry across the river. ight days to Tsang (i.e. Shigatsé). 

A-ko-ta-mu ho. N. of Lh’asa twenty-five days. 


1 Ta-mu-chu-ko k’o-pa-pu, in the I-t’ung-chih, 8. W. of Cho-shu-t’é, 
340 Ui, near Men-na-ko-nir shan, and facing Kailna on the 8.E. It is one of a 
group of four high mountains. ‘The Yara ts’ang-po Hows from the E. of this 
mountain. 

2 Po chu probably for Bod ch’u or ' River of Tibet.”’ It is generally called 
in Chinese works fa-lu ts’ang-pu chiaug (Yaru ts’ang-po in Tibetan). The 
I-Uung-chih anys that it haa ‘its dource in Cho-shu-té. It entora Wu after an 
easterly courso of 2600 odd 4, then flowing S.E. 1200 odd (i it crossea the 
southern frontier of Wu (ILh’asa province), passes through the Lo-ko-ko-pu- 
chan (Lepsha?) country, comes around to a S.W. direction, enters the O-no 
t’é-ko country, and the combined waters flow to the Southern Sea.’’ 1t mentions 
among its atluents the Sa-chu te’ang-po, Nawu ko ts’ang-po, Chiang-chia 
su-mu-la, Mauchu ts'ang-po, Lung-chien, 0-i-chu ts'ang-po, Shang, Nien chu, 
Kang-puts’ang po, etc. ‘The O-no-t’é@ country is Central India. This disposes of 
the Irawaddy theory as far as the Chinese are concerned, for the text shows 
that the ‘I's’ang-po is held to be the upper course of the Brahmaputra. 


3 Called by the Tibetans mie q> pronounced Ho-dru, or 4™|%°9, pro- 
nounced pa-dru. 

‘ The text has 4% ‘pole, onr,’’ which is evidently a misprint for #¥% “ bridge.”’ 
This errdr occurs throughout the work. 
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Cl’ un-ken no-erh ho. N. of Li’asa. Nine days to Lh’asa. 
It is also called T’ien-ch’ih (FC fy ‘‘ Weavenly pool”). 

Ch’un-chieh ho. S. of Lh’asu. It is another name of the 
Ts’ang chiang. 

Lo-pa ho. §. of Lh’asa, All the waters of Anterior and 
Ulterior Tibet flow into this (river).! 

Yeh-tang ho. W-.of Lh’asa. There is an iron rope bridge 
over it. 

Ya-lu tsang-pu chiang. W. of Livasa. IIas its source in 
the ‘Ta-mu-chu-ko-pa-po shan. 

Kang-pu tsang-pu ho. 1s. of Central Tibet. 

Kang-ko chiang (the Gunges). Las its source in the Kang- 
ti-ssii shan. 

Nien-chu ho. I. of Ulterior Tibet. ITLas its source in the 
Sha-yii-ko-kang-la shan. 

Nu chiang. S. of Lh’asa. Precipitous (banks), impassable. 

Lu hai (Vingri meidum?). This is the name given to all 
the land neur Trashil’unpo which becomes flooded in summer. 

A-o-ta ch'ih (lake Anavatapta).? S. of Kang-ti ssii (Kuilas). 


1 Tho I-t’ung-chih mentions among the rivers of Ulterior Tibet the Sa-pu 
ch’u, which passes 80 /: N. W. of Shigatsé, having its source S. of that place. ‘The 
Nien chu, which flows 10 és N. of Shigatsé and has its source S. in the Chu-mu- 
Ja-mu shan aud the Shan la chain. Lt flows into the Yaru ts’ang-po. 

* Nu chiang is identified by Porter Smith with the Irawaddy. ‘The remark 
from the J/si-7's’ang fu, p. 26, that it fluws into the Lan chiang (Mekong) 
would lead us to suppose that it is the Giama Nu ch’u or Luchiang, although this 
river flows into the Salwen. The Hsi-Zs’ang fu, doc. cit., says furthermore, 
‘The 8. frontier of Lh’o-yul is the Nu chiang. Krom Lh’asa, going S. one 
day, passing the great mountain of Kuo-ka (Gokhar pass), one comes to the 
village of Sung-po. Crossing the great mountain of Sung-ka one comes to the 
‘T's’ang chiang, the frontier of Jagar (India). (After this) one comes to the 
Nu chiang.” This probably means that alter crossing the ‘I's’wng chiang and 
continuing east one comes to the Nu chiang. ‘This is perfectly correct. 

3 ‘The Yamdok Palti lake, which is not mentioned here, is, says the IJ/si- 
Twang fu, p. 40, ‘6456 dé in circumference, aud it requires forty-eight days 
to go around it. In it are three great mountains, Minapa, Yaposhil and 
Sang-li.’” The L-@ung-chth calls the second mountain Ya-po-tu. Among 
the lakes of ‘Tibet, the J-@ung-chih mentions the *¢ Ma-pin-mu ta-la, 200 & 
N.E. of ‘Ta-ko-la in Nyari, and 64 é S.E. of mount Kailas. It is the 
rource of the Ganges and is over 180 ¢é in extent. Lake Chi-ka, 170 4 N. of 
‘Ta-ko-la and 34 2¢ S.W. of Kailas. It is over $00 di in extent, aud is connected 
with Ma-pin-mu-ta-la. Lake Ya-mu-lu-ko yu-mu-tso, K. of Na-ka-li-tse, in 
extent over 460 /i. ‘There are three mountains in it called Minapa, Ya-po-tu 
and Sang-li. Lake Chia-mu-tso chi-mu tso, N.W. of Chang-a-pu-lin, over 
60 dé in extent; originally two Inkes, the KE. one called Chi-mu tso, the W. one 
Chia-mu-tao, Lake LLa-mu-tso hsi-mu-tso, N.E. of Nyari dzong. 120 4, 220 4 
in extent. Lake "Ta-lu-ko yu-mu ts’o, N.W. of Che-pa in ‘Tsang, 650 4. 
lts extont is over 280 2. The salt lake of Cha-pu-yel sa-ka, 20 odd Ji N. of 
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T’eng-ko-li ch’ih (Tengri nor). N.W. of Lh’asa. Of all 
the innumerable lakes, ponds, sources, pools, and salt lakes of 
Tibet, this is the largest. 


Nore on Ancient REMAINS AT Lia’ASA. 


Lu-k'ang ch’a-mu. It is behind Potala with a pond of 
some four /i (in extent), in the middle of which is built a 
pavilion called (in Chinese) the Shui-ko-liang-@ ing. 

Chia-ch’t yuan? N. of Potala some four Ji. This is the 
place where the Talé lama gencrully comes in warm weather. - 
‘here is a fish pond, a reading hall, and plantations of 
beautiful flowers, which give it also the name of JJua yiian 
(‘the flower garden ”’). 

Shuye kang Seven di W. of Potala. This is a place 
where the Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en (lama) stop their 
conveyances when passing, to drink tea. It is also called 
Ching-yiian (“The garden of the classics ”’). 

Laiu-li cl’iao (“The glazed bridge’’).4 Outside the town of 
Lh’asa, on the high road to Potala. 

Ch’ ung-ssi kang. In the main street of Lh’asa. Formerly 
a place of recreation for the Tulé lama, now the yamén of 
the Minister Resident. 

Tsung chio. Two ti N. of Potala. A densely shaded 
grove. It is also a suinmer residence of the Tulé lama. 
the former, over 160 /é in extent, produces white sult. Lake Chi-pu, near the 
previous Inke to the N., extent 220 odd i. Luke Cha-mu ts’o tieh-no-ko, over 
410 i N.W. of Cho-shu-t’é, 10 dé in circumference, contains borax. ‘The eleven 
salt lakes of Kung-no-mu-cha-ka, 700 odd dé N.W. of Lh’nasa. They are all on 
either side of the Ya-erh-chia ts’ang-po. ‘The largest is 190 ¢/i in extent, the 
smallest 60 or 6U é&. Two produce a brownish salt, the others white salt. 
luke Teng-ka-li (Tengri-nor), 220 odd d¢ N.W. of Lh'asa, over 600 Ut broad and 


over 1000 @i in circumference. Broad from FE. to. W., narrow from N. to 8. 
‘Three rivers flow into it on the east side, and two on the west.’’ 


1m iat FAB “The leke of the Nagu.’’ VPronounced Lu gon yya-ts'o. 
a 
This appears to be the correct spelling of this name. 
2 Ny ANIA ‘©The grove of happiness.’’ Pronounced 7ra-shi-ling-ga.. 


3 Sy oh RRC, ‘©The home of the classics.”” Pronounced ch’ti-jyi k’ ang. 
‘The Tibetan name is Ry Ayaan ‘© The turquoise roof bridge.’ Pro- 


nounced yt-t’og cam-pa. 
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Cuaprer II. 


The western regions (J/si-yii) are the most profoundly 
Buddhist of all countries, in consequence of which the dis- 
play of fine clothing and the slaughtering of animals are 
inutters of grave import,' and burning of incense on the hills 
a most meritorious action. 

Mount Potala, at Lh’asa, the Jo-vo k’ang (Za chao), and 
the Ramoch’e (Hsiao chao), Séra, Samyé (Sang-yian), the 
four great Ling (Ss), and the Trashil’unpo at Shigatsé ? are 
the most important (temples) ; but the lists of temples enu- 
merate 3000 more.’ Although it is impossible to inquire into 
the history of all of them, still I have looked into and noted 
all the works containing their histories, and have picked out 
the most important ones to the end that I might make 
inquiries about those which I had selected; and I havo 
curried out these investigations with untiring care. 


MonastTERiges AND TEMPLES. 


Ta-chien-lu. 


Kuan-ti miao, Wu-IIou ssi. The Chinese temples (ZZan- 
jen ssi) are all It. of Ta-chien-lu. 

Kuo-ta miao. W. of Ta-chien-lu. 

Lui-ta miao. N.W. of the city of Ta-chien-lu. It was 
erected under Imperial orders the seventh year of Yung- 
cheng (1729), and also received this name. 

Pao-kuo ssi, also called ‘the Lama monastery.”” W. of 
Ta-chien-lu. 

Naoye ssi. Thirty 48. of East O-lo. 


' That is to say, that to wear fine clothing and to slaughter animals aro both 
reprehensible acts in ‘libet. 

4 The text reads Jeng-chung-ning-twen chieh-pa-ssi, which is= Trashil’unpo. 

® Tibetans say that there nre 3600 temples aud convents both large and small 
in their country. ‘The number does not seem exaggerated. Sheng-wu-ehi, V. 27, 
counts abont 3487; d/st 78’ ang @u-k' ao, 1. 10, 3150 odd in the Talé lama’s 
dominions, 327 in Pun-ch’en rinpoche’s, this according to the census uf 1737. 
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Lit’ang 


Kuan-ti miao. Built by the Chinese of Lit’ang. 

Chang-ching ch’un-ko-erh-ssi, at Lit’ang. Residence of a 
great luma K’an-po. 

Chu-ching Vang, Chin-kang ssi. Both at Lit’ang. 

KKung-sha ssi, at Mo-na. 

IC’ ung-sha ssit, at Upper O-lo. 

Na-t’u ssit, Ma-t’ang ssi. Both at Yu-pa. 

Sang-teng ssi, at La-ehr pu. 

Nai-chi jung-pa ssi, at Upper Mo-na. 

Teng-sha ssi, at Lower Mo-na. 

Kung-ko-li sstt, at Kung-ko. 

Vang-ting sst, Pang-pu ssi. Both at Tuo-pa. 

San-pei-lin sst, at Hsiang cheng. 

Li-ch’an ssi, at La-ma-ya. 

Shen-ch’ tich ssi, ut Shen-pa. 


Bat’ang. 


The Great Monastery (Ta-ssi). Situated to the E. (of the 
town), facing the W., with an earthen wall of over 100 
ch’ang in length, within which lives the K’an-po, who teaches 
and directs. ‘The other lamas live all around him in mud- 
made houses. 

Lama monasteries (La-ma ssi), There are eighty-four 
monastic establishments (in the Bat’ang district) which do 
not receive allowances for food, and fifty-seven which receive 
them. ‘They cannot be all referred to here. 

The Chinese temple (Zan-jen ss). (Seo the Itinerary.) 


Dyaya. 


The great monastery of Djaya (Cha-ya ta-ssi). Built to 
the W. (of the town) and facing the S8.E., inclosed in an 
earthen wall a hundred odd ch’ang in length. All the 
lamas live inside the monastery. A Chyak-dzo-pa manages 
all the business of this place and all the lamas of the 
monastery. 
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Chuan-ching ko! In front of the great lamasery. All 
persons who want to get married come here, sing songs and 
make merry. The bridegroom puts sume tsamba on the 
woman’s hair, and with this the marriage is concluded. 


Ch’ amdo. 


Jung-kung ssi, also called the Chamba ling (Chiang-pa-lin 
ssi).2_ The great hall is vast and grand, the finest of all Tibet 
(lit. the three T’s’ang). A Hutuketu and a Chyak-dzo-pa 
reside here. 

P’u-an ang. At Ch’amdo. Erected by the Chinese. 

Chiang-ching tang, Lung-wang miao. Both at Ch’amdo. 

The great convent (of Ch’amdo). To the left of the Ilsi- 
kung asii. Inside the templo there is a throne of the 
Emperor, (to which) officials offer their homage on the lst 
and 15th of the month. 

Chinese temples. J’rom Ch’umdo to La-tzii-to there ure 
Chinese temples. 

Kuan-yin ko, at Bat’ang. 

Shan-hua ssi, Ho-erh ssi, Lin-kuang ssi. All at Pao-tun. 

Wen-shut ssi, Yun-ting ssi, Ta-mu ssi, Ting-hai ssi. All 
at O-lo. 

Chang-ming ssi, Yung-ting ssi, Po-i ssi. All at Kuo- 
chiao. 

Chin-kang ssit, Kung-sha asi, Chi-hsiang an, Ta Fo ssii, 
Yiin-lin sst. All at La-kung. 


Shobando. 


Great lamaseries (Ju ssi). There are two lamaseries at 
Shobando, built of rubble. They are close to the mountain 
in the vicinity of the river. Inside there is a statue of the 
Buddha. ‘The lamas and the Débas live in the temple (lit. 
hall of the classics). 


t<The pavilion for cireumambulating the sacred books” probably contains 
copies of the Kanjur and Tanjur, or a Kanjur korlo, a huge prayer-wheel in 
which the whole of the Kanjur is placed. 


2 JANN = Maitreya. 
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Lhari. 


Tun-ta miao. There is a tradition that a certain Ts’an- 
chun (Paymaster) from Yiin-nan, while passing this way 
escorting treasure, fell into a snow-drift. The following 
spring or summer, on the melting of the snow, he was found 
stretched out on a case of treasure.'! The people of the place 
were preatly astonished, and honoured his remains and 
addressed prayers to him. (See the Prefect (Zai-sho) Shen 
Chin-an’s book entitled Z’sung-cheng-chi-shih.) 

The great monastery (Za ssti) is to the left of the great 
mountain of Lh’ari called the Yao-yo shan, up which there 
is a zigzag road. A high lama governs the place. All the 
monks live inside the monastery. 


Central Tibet. 


The convent of Potala (Pu-ta-/a ssit).2 Five i from Lh’asa 
on the plain there is an abrupt upheaval of the earth, forming 
two hills. One of them is Potala, on which is a golden- 
roofed (temple), and here is the residence of the Blessed 
Talé lama. The other is Chak-po ri (Chao-la pi-t’ ung), on 
which aro two pavilions for the uso of foreign lamas who 
cultivate meditation. Between (these two hills) there is a 
pagoda. The successive peaks are very beautiful, the different 
buildings peaceful and secluded. The most beautiful of them 
is to the W. 

The Chak-po ri convent (Chao-la-pi-Vung ssii), is S.W. of 
Potala., The lamas of this convent are all ductors. (lor 
details see above.) 


1 JIsiang chiao. A enso of treasure is a hollowed-out log bound with iron; 
it holds 62.5 cntties weight, or 1000 taels of silver. 

2 The La Chiing t-tung-chth suys that Potala is on top of a little hill called 
Manipuri. The temple is 36 ch'ang 7 eh'th 4 ts’un high (nbout 436 feet 
10 inches). Ch'ien-lung in 1760 conferred on Potala the name of Freng-dren 
ch'n-ti, or ‘the birthplace of springing lotuses.’” Manipuri is the Tibetan 


Mar port (ax -4-2), or “tho red bill,’’ which was the namo given it prior to 


its becoming in 1643 the residence of the ‘Talé lama. 
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The great temple Jo-wo k’ang (Ta chao ssi)... The word 
Jo-wo (Chao) means Ju-dai (Sanskrit Zathdyata). (See dict 
of the 60th year of K’ang-hsi at Lh’asa.) The Tibetan 
people call it Li’abrang (Lao-mu lung). It was built in the 
‘T’ung period. It faces the W. Around the central court- 
yard there have been erected brick pavilions several stories 
high, and pillared halls, the tiled roofs of which are orna- 
mented with gold. Inside there is a statue of the Buddha, or 
“Teacher,” called Shakyamuni (Shih-chia mo-nt). It was 
originally brought in the T’ang period, when the Imperial 
princess caine to Tibet. It represents the Buddha at the 
age of twelve. It is moreover said that it was cust by a 
Chinese from ‘I'so-lang. ‘There are also images of the T’ang 
princess, also that of the T’u-fan (Tibetan) Btsan-po (ie. 
king) and of the Nepalese (Pui-pu duo) princess. Inside this 
(temple) there are myriads of gods and a throne of the 
Emperor. All the year round it is bright with swect- 
acented flowers und precious vases. ‘lo the S.Is. there is a 
temple of Pal Ih’amo (Po-lo-mo),? which takes its name 
from the divinity (there worshipped). It is majestic and 
gorgeously brilliant, and (this god) is greatly revered by 
the Tibetans. On the front of the wall of the verandah 
is painted tho Master Yiiun-chuang (jG 32) of tho ‘l’ang 
period, and three of his disciples searching for the sacred 
books.2 ‘There is also (a portrait) of Yii-chih Ching-tei 


1 Tn Tibetan called the MeNE eee or Era. Chao or Jo-wo, is 
a) 


gonerally used in Tibet to designate Gautama Buddha, but saints (Atischa for 
example) also receive this title. The real namo of this celebrated temple is 
R3o1-AAT AIC, pronounced Chi-h’or-ling. It is commonly called Joh'ang, 
The image described in the text is the Jo. 
2 Io Tibetan Paldan Ihamo (xu1-21% -ay-H), This god is a Ch'té-jong 
4) 


of Tibet, one of its great tutclar divinities. He is represented riding a horse 
along a road of blood. Ho has a human skin over his shoulders, and is drinking 
blood out of a skull; his horse’s trappings are ropes of snakes. 

3 jlo is better known to Kuropeans as Hiuen Thsang. Tis travels and 
biography have been trauslated by Julien and Beal. On Yu-chih Ching-tei, see 
also infra. 
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guarding the frontier, and (a quantity) of weapons of war. 
Outside the gate there is a stone pillar in a poor state of 
preservation; it is the tablet containing the alliance of T'ang 
T’é-tsung with his nephew.’ On either side of the pillar are 
old willows, whose need trunks aro bent and twisted like 
writhing dragons. It is said that they date from the ‘l’ang 
period. | 

Ramoch’é (Jfsiao-chao ssi). It is half a Ui N. of the Ta 
chao ssii,? and is generally called Ramoch’é (La-mu chi) by 
the Tibetans. It faces the I. and was also built in the 
T’ang period. It has vast and beautiful courts, nowise 
inferior to those of the Ta chao. Inside there is a clay 
image of a Buddha, called Chu-to-chi. He was a disciple 
of: Shakyamuni, and reached enlightenment (i.e. died) at 
eight years of age. It is moreover said that the remuins 
of the T’ang princess lie here. 


1 There are many inscriptions in Chinese extant in Tibet; a certain number 
have come to us in a amall volume entitled Pq a ru} Xt , published in 1851, 
It gives us eleven inscriptions: —1. Imperial autograph dated 60th year 
K’ang-hsi (1721) on the pacification of T ibet. Jt is in front of mount Potala.— 
2. Imperial autograph dated 69th year of Ch’ien-lung (1794); it is entitled 
+- Ads Fi. It is in front of Potala. —3, Imperial autograph dated 


1808, in Chia-ching’s reign; it is entitled, © Tublet of the narrative of the 
devotional ceremonies of the P'u-o tsung-sheng temple.” 1t is Nv. of Potala, 
near mount Séra.—4. ‘Tablet commemorating the victorious campaign against 
the Gorkhns. In front of the Jok’ang. Dated 1793.—6. Tablet of the hall 
of the drill ground, signed by the Amban and the Assistant Amban Hlo Ning 
(nuthor of Jist- Zs’ ang fu).—6. Tablet on the erection of a temple to Kuan-ti 
on Lu-pan shan. Dated 1795.—7. ‘Tablet of the double devotion, N.K. of the 
Jo-k'ang. Dated 1793. ‘This iuscription records the history of the assassination 
in 1762 of the two Chinese Ambans. It has been translated by Jametel in the 
Rerne @histoirve diplomatique, No. 3 (1887), p. 446 e¢ seq, but he does not 
mention the work from which he took it.—8. Treaty between ‘l’ang T'é-ts’ ung 
aud the King of Tibet. In front of the Jo-k'ang.—-9-11. ‘Three tublets, 
dating from the 59th year of K’ang-hsi (1721). ‘Two on the top of the east slope 
of Potala and one at the east foot. They were composed by military oflicials 
who participated in the great enmpaign, Sume of these inscriptions are also 
given in the Hst-7s'ang tt k'ao, I. 


2 Jk 3g BE Chu-to chi, This appears to be a transcription of the Tibetan 


Ch’a do-rjé (Sa-k-zZ). which would be Dharmavajra in Sanskrit ; but I know 


of no celebrated disciple of Gautama of this name. The Sheng-we chi, V. 29, 


rends Aung-chu-chi-to Fo. ‘Tibetans tell me that the image alluded to ia that 


of Ch'ub-jé do-rjé (ga+2 +22). 
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Galdan gompa (Wau-fan ssi). Pitty Ws of Livasin Phe 
Tibetans say that tho Nan-tan mountain was tho residence 
of ‘T'song-k’a-pa, a perfectly enlightened man. It 1s more- 
over said that he was Jeng-teng-ku lo (Dipankara Buddha). 
Tnside there is a hall of tho classies with images of gods, 
pendant scrolls of silk, and gorgeous canopies; it is very 
grand, nearly equal to the Jok’ung or Ramoch’é. A I’an-po 
luma, who expounds and discourses on the yellow doctrine, 
resides here. 

Dribung (Pich-pang ssit).2 Twenty WW. of Lh’asa. It 
fuces the high road and rises behind in the terraces, on which 
the different buildings lie scattered about. Inside there is a 
garden pavilion, where the Talé lama resides in the hot 
weather. Once every year he explains the sacred books 
(here). The greater part of all the Tibetan teachers of the 
sacred books reside here. At the foot of the mountain there 
isa temple of the Ch’ii-jong (Shui chung) The Ch’i-jong 
of this monastery have no wives, in which they differ from 
those of other temples. (See the paragraph on the Ko-ma- 
hsia ssii.) 

Séra (Se-da ssi), Ten dé N. of Lh’asa. It is built against 
a mountain, There are three gilded temples, und the build- 
ings are very lofty. The Talé lama comes likewise here 
once a yeur to expound the sacred books. Inside (this 


1 Nain-sing, p. xxtii, says, * After crossing the Kichu stream we arrived at 
Galdan monastery, situated on the summit of a low hill. The circumference 
of this monastery is about three-quarters of a mile. There are numerous well- 
built temples, with idols much the same ns those at Sra. It is reported to be 
a very wealthy monastery, and is occupied by 3000 priests.’”’ 

3 aA Pronounced Driibung. Drabuog, vulyo Daibung, is said to 


contain 7700 lamas. See Georgi, ddph. 7th. pp. 413 and 453. 

3 On this class of magicians see Georgi, Alps. 71d. p. 242 et seg.; Schlagiutweit, 
Buddh. p. 167; Koppen, Lamaische Kirche, p, 259; and Fra Orazio’s Notizia 
del Ikegno del Thihet, p. 77 (Mlaproth’s edition). They are called the 


Jako ge, or ‘* Protectors of the law of the Highest One,’? and are 
ay 


not, eo J am told, considered Jamas. Ou the female Cl’ii-jong, see infrd. The 
most celebrated Ch’ii-jong is that of Nachung, whose oraculaur powers are very 
geeat. The Ch’t-jong are even consulted when a person wants to dig a well; 
they shoot an arrow, aud where it enters the ground, there water will be found. 


3.u.a.8. 1891. 18 
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temple) is the magic club which desconded from above, 
which the Tibetans call Dorjé (Zo-ehr chi)! Tt came flying 
from the great western country (J¢ DY HX, Persia). The 
K’an-po of this convent prizes it. ‘Tibetans miust see it 
once. 

Samyé (Sang-yitan ssi), SM. of Lh’asa, near the Kan-tan 
ssii.2, I{s towers, halls, temples (lit. hall of the classics), 
images, are like those of the Jo-k’ang and Ramoch’é. Inside 
there is an imago of Kuan-ti chiin, which dates from prior to 
the T’ang period. There used to be a great many monsters 
here, which were a source of terror, so Kunn-ti chiin came 
down, The sage removed them and brought tranquillity (to 
the land). For this a temple was built (to him), and he 
receives sacrifices. The Talé lama comes here yearly to 
explain the Gdthds (4). 

Muru (Meu-ru ssi). TS. of Ramoch’é, and facing the S. 
Its temple, statues, and precious vessels are all perfect. 
Every Tibetan monk who studies the classics resides here 
(for a while). 

W. of the convent is “The Grove of the Classics,” ? where 
the blocks for the sacred books of the Three Vehicles are cut 
and the printing is done. 

Ch’ii-k’ang (Chii-kang ssi), Conterminous with the Grove 
of the Clussics. It is here that the Mongol monks study the 
classics. 


ai 


! It is known to the people ns the WAL 3 Ed or ‘* The golden vajra,”’ 


See I[uc, Souvenirs, vol. ii. p. 383, 


2 The Hsi-Ty'ang fu, p. 9, suys that it is two days’ journey 8. of Lh’asa, and 
Nain Sing op. cré. p. xxiv, says that it is threo days’ journey (thirt ‘81x miles) 1, 
of Lh‘asa, and is situated on the left bank of the ‘Ts’ang-po clu. ‘The State 
Treasury, he adds, is at this place. Lt was founded during the reign of ‘Tri-song 
ché-tsan (the K'i-li-tsau of the Chinese) (a.n. 765-786), under the direction 
of Wa-pamé (Padma Sambhava), and is said to have been copied on the Nalanda 
monastery in Middle Indin. ‘The library of Samyé is celebrated. According to 
the Vaidurya karpo it was founded a.v, 749. Kuan-ti is confounded by all 
natives with the Tibetan Gésar. 


3 In Tibetan this would be age Apa, , pronounced Do-gé ra-k'or. 1 do 
not know if this is the uname of the printing-house (far-A' ang) of Mura gompa, 
Tho Ifst- Tang fu, p. 10, says that the name of ‘ Grove of the classics ’’ is 


given to Muru itself. 
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Karmasha (Jvo-ma-hsia ssi). Also called the Ch’i-jony’s 
temple. It is half a mile Mi. of the Jo-k’ang. The images 
of the divinities are most repulsive. Inside live “ the Pro- 
tectors of the Law,” or Ch’ii-jong (Shui-chung). ‘These 
lumus have a special dress; moreover they marry and bring 
up their children, transmitting their secrets to their descen- 
dunts, a8 do the magicians of China. On the 2nd and 16th 
of every moon! there comes down a spirit. (The Cl’ii-jong 
then) wears on his head a golden helmet with cock’s feathers 
on top and five little flags behind, and around his body are 
tied white A’atag. Ue wears tiger-skin boots, and in his 
hand he bears a bow and a sword. Ife ascends the altar and 
tells men’s fortunes, answering at once (ull questions). 
Afterwards he departs, and the people (ie. the other Ch’ti- 
jong) follow after him dressed up as demons and monsters, 
holding flags, and to the sound of drums, he directing them 
in the way. very one of all the great monasteries have 
Ch'ii-jong ; sometimes even woinen hold this office.? 

Ch’u-pu ssi, Yeh-lang ssi.6 Seventy /i N. of Lh’asa ; each 
one is the residence of a Hutuketu. 

The old convent of Do-je dra (To-chi-cha ku ssi), It is 
neur the convent of Samyé, on the top of Mount Cha-yang 
tsung, which is over 2000 ch’any high. Wooden ladders are 
used to ascend it. There isa cavern (or hole), in which there 
is eatable white clay, which has the taste of tsamba.t| When 
all has been eaten, more takes its place. Lights are neces- 
sury to enter this cavern. Behind it there is a large lake. 
Tt is suid that those who have done evil, on coming here, 
inevitably fall in. ‘Libetans are afraid, and do not dare go 
neur it. 


1 The IMasti-Tvang fu, p. 10, says the spirit descends on the 26th of each 
moon, Jt is two or threo c/’tA high, ete. The Ch’ii-jong participate in nearly 
all church ceremonies, ‘They aro merely magicians, 

4 They aro called Ta-ma ch’ nyi-ba. 

9 Ch'u-wo gomba and Nalenda gomba ave probably the Tibetan equivalents. 

* It is called s@ tsam-ba “earth tsamba.’? Tam told that it is also found 
in holes iu the low ground near the river at Wu-tai shan, the Tibetan Ri-vo ts6 na 


(R-8-g-y) in Shan-hsi. Comp. Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxrus, p- 19 
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Ta-tung (Ta-lung ssi). N. of Lh'asa, one day the other 
side of mount Kuo-ka la. The convent-is very beautiful. 

Chio-tst-la shang sst (or the temple on Mount Chio-tzii), 
Jo-cheng ssi. Are N.E, of Lh’asa. 

Jeng-chung ning-weng chieh-pa sst.. Hight days’ journey 
S. from the Jo-k’ang. It is the residence of the Pan-ch’en 
(lama). 

Sakya (Sa-chia ssit).2 At Sa-kya (Sa-chia), Ulterior Tibet 
(Tsang). ‘There was a lama, Pa-ssii-pa by name (native of 
this place), who was the preceptor of an emperor of the Yiian 
dynasty; he later on became the head of the red hat lamas 
(Nyimapa). The lamas of this sect have wives, and when 
they have had a child, they abandon their homes and devote 
themselves to religion. 

Kuan-ti miao. W. of the city of Trashil’unpo (lit. La-tsat 
Cha-shih). 

Shuang chung ssi (“The temple commemorative of the 
double devotion ’’). Built at Ch’ung-ssit_ kang in honour of 
(the Ambans) Fu and La. In the 15th year of Ch’ien-lung 
(1752) there was a conspiracy to kill Chu-erh kuo-te-na- 
mu-cha-erh. These two (Ministers) killed him, but were 


1 Another name of the Trashil'unpo lumasery, 2 /i W. of Shigatsé ; see Hst- 


Tsang Cu kao, V. 26. The town is culled Dzi-k'a-tsé (314-3) or Dé-gar-tsé 
(=-912,-3). The convent of Tra-shi-lhun-po(93-FAeV5"H) was built byGedun | 
4) 


~\ 7 : . . rH 9 Yo. 
drupa (xFpaaa n°1/) in 1446. Jfo was an incarnation of Ts’ong k’a-pa. 


The [-t'1ng-chih says that the convent of Trashil’unpo is 2 7i W. of Dzik’atsé. 
It contains over 3000 rooms, and images in gold, silver, copper, etc., 
without number. Jé has over 5000 Jamas, and has under it fifty-one small 
convents with over 4000 lamas. Ch'ien-lung gave it the name of L-ynan- 
Aing-hu, or “tho constant patron of the source of happiness.” Later on he gave 
it other names of a similar character. 30 US. of Trashil’unpo, at the foot of ao 
mountain, is Nart'ang Jamasery. Inside is au image of Maitreya and of the 
eighteen Arhats. Tt has blocks for the printing of the whole Kanjur and Tanjur. 
It has aleo a amull bronze pagoda containing a relic (sharira) of (Shakyamuni P). 
It is over an inch long, crooked avd yellow. Among other relics it has a crystal 
atall brought there by an Arhat in olden times, ete.—J/st-Ts'ang fu, p. 39. 


2 The Sukya monastery was founded in tho eleventh century. 
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injured by his followers in the scuffle (and died from their 
wounds),! 

Ao-na miao. N.Ii. of Lh'asa. 

Ka-erh-tan miao. N.W. of Lh’asa, near mount Sha-yii- 
ko-kang la. 

Sa-mu-ta miao. 8.3. of Lh’asa. 

Niang-niang miao. NM. of Trashil’anpo. 

Lin-ka-erh miao, A-ko-pa-cha-sang miao, Tui-sa-inu-no-erh- 
pu-lin miao, Hsich-erh-tsi miao, Chi-k’any miao. The five 
temples above mentioned are at Trashil’unpo. 

The temple of Dor-je p’a-mo? (Zo-erh-chi pa-mu kung), in 
the luke of the Yamdok Palti (Yang-cho pai-ti). The conveut 
is on top of a mountain, and is exceedingly beautiful, more 
beautiful than Ying-chou and P’eng-tao. In the convent 
resides the female [Iutuketu Rdo-rje p’a-mo (To-erh-chi pa- 
mo). It is suid that she is an emanation of the Northern 
bushel (Ursa mayor). Formerly, when the Déba Sang-jyé 
had revolted in Tibet, she transformed herself into a sow and 
escaped.? In Tibetan a sow is called p’uy (¥*), hence the 
naine. 


1 Comp. section on monasteries and temples, Dribung. 

2 [t is generally called Yamdo Sainding gom-ba. Dor-jé p'a-mo is the inear- 
nation of Dolma, the wife of Shenrézig. ‘The lake is usually called Pé-dé jya-ty’o. 
=} is Cou-mu, “the Northern bushel,” is a Taoist divinity which may be 
confuuuded by the Chinese with Dulma; just as Kuan-ti is with the ‘Tibetan 
Gésar. 

3 The convent was attacked by the Sungans, but was saved by the abbess and 
all the nuns transforming themselves into awine. Bogle visited the Dor-j@ p'a-mo 
near ‘Trashil’unpo. She was then the niece of the Pan-ch'en rinpoché.—See 
Markham’a 7'tde¢, p. 108. He writes the name palsy Paumo. Sarat Chandra 


Das told mo that he also had visited her, aud that she had cured him of a severe 
iNness from which he was suffering. 
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Indigenous Products.—Military Depéts and Garrisons.— 
Number of Convents.—Kcclesiastical Dignitaries.— 
Famous Statues.—Iixtracts from the L[sin JZ’ ang shu, 
I shih, etco.—Veneration shown Hsiian-chuang (ITiuen 


Tsung).—Notes on Various Archeological Remains. 


Crarvrenr I. 


The fame of the chiich! of the West and of the chien? of the 
South has been transmitted through the Mrh-ya. The white 
pheasants of Ch’i-kung, the palaces of the tributary princes, 
how flourishing they were! The excellence of the creation 
of things, of their growth and diffusion, is it not like the 
benevolence of the Emperor, which is as heaven and earth ? 

Now the wine and fine grapes of IIsi-yii, Kang-chii, and 
Shu-i,? the wild beasts (lions) and /u-pa of Au-hsi and Tiao- 
chih,* are (mentioned) even in remote antiquity. At present 
the New Dominion is spreading daily; present-bearers and 
princes are coming. It would be impossible to enumerate all 
the different objects which they bring from afar. If one 
undertook to write down the endless varieties of strange 


I TiS The Siberian jerboa or helamys (Dipus sibirica). The Chinese say that 
one helps te carry another, whence its descriptive name of ff; jf {ak ‘mutual. 
shouldering beast.’’— Williams, Dict. s.v. Atch. 

2 iF (3. Described in Chineso works as a strange bird like a duck; the 
HE ae CG or “ pnired-wings bird,’? with ono eye and one wing, two of them 
must unite fur cither of them to fly. It is also the spoonbill (2Platalea mayor).— 
Williams, op. cit. 8.v. Jvten. 

3 Kaug-chii =Sogdinua.—Seo T'ang shu, W. 221. Shu-i= Kashgar. 

Tho Hou Han shu, 13. 88, says, The fu-pa (Ae dz) has the shape of a 
lin (unicorn), but has no horn.” An-hsi=Varthia. 'Tiao-chih =Chaldwa, 
according to Hirth, China and the Roman Lmpire, p. 144. 
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things or to add up the tribute, it would require a scholar’s 
copious vocabulary ; yet in the Palace these are considered 
neither precious, rare, nor curious (so abundant are they), 

The most remote reyions have their useful products, so 
now I will cnumerate the produce from ‘Ta-chien-lu to 
Lh’asa, according to the nature of the soil and the growth 
of each locality. 


Propucrs of TA-culeNn-Lu. 


Barley, yak (long-haired, wild cattle), mountain sheep, 
butter, turnips, (lit. “ round roots ”’) (like turnips, but round, 
u barbarous species), cabbuge.! 


Liv’ ane, 

Blocks for printing the Tripitaka, gold dust, wooden bowls 
of grape-vine root, beads of /eng-yen (Je, Ik), mother-of-pearl, 
Tung-cl’ung hsia-ts’ao (A. BR SE Fi)? (comes from Mount 
Po-lang-kung, not in the Chinese Merbal (Pen-ts'ao), has 
heating properties, strengthens the generative powers, and 


' The Tibetan names for turnips (la-p’), cabbagea (pé-ted), onions (¢s’ ong), 
show that they are of Chincse origin. © White potatoes are common at present 
in some parts of Iastern ‘Tibet, especinily arvund ‘Ta-chien-lu. Lt is strange 
that the text mentious noither rhubarb nor musk winong the products of Kastern 
‘Libet. 

2 The Cordyceps sinensis. —5Sce Porter Smith, AMaterta Afedica of China, p. 73. 


Tibetans call the plant Chyar-tsa gon-6u (RBX- 8-544"): The Li-@ang 


chith lich, p. 17, says, On the Pu-lang-kung monntain there grows an extra. 
oulinary medicine called Tung-cd ung Asia-ts'ao, it is thus called because while 
turpid in winter if is an insect, whereas in summer it puts out sprouts and is a 
jlant. ‘The natives call it Astch tsa ngo-ma (see above). Its root is like a 
weiygling silkworm, the shoots like thuse of alliacious plants, and at first they are 
all clowad one over the other. Tf picked on or before the 5th of the fifth mouth 
(early part of June), itis good; later than that the shoots sprout forth and the 
root pets spongey. ‘Phe natives say that it is a tonic, and that eaten boiled with 
pork oc chicken, it developes the procreative powers ; and that if barren women 
ent it habitually, they can conceive!’ TL To Cooper, Travels of a Pioneer af 
Commerce, p. 300, calls it a“ ground caterpillar.’ In New Zealand a fungus 
(Spheria Rober tsi) grows on a caterpillar (/lipeclis eirescens) ; it is called by the 
hulives awelo. 
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is a tonic for the marrow), yak, mountain sheep, felt, butter, 
outs, barley, turnips. 


Bat’ana. 


White grapes, wooden bowls of grape-vine root, pome- 
granates, flying squirrels (skins like a cat’s, used for fur 
garments), quicksilver, yak, barley, beans, wheat, yellow 
wax, honey, butter, cabbage, turnips, leeks, peaches, pluins, 
water-melons, peonies (EE J}, Paonia mowtan), medicinal 
peonies (25 if, Pwonita albiflora). 


Dysaya. 


Turquoises, dried pears, grapes, walnuts, domestic yak 


(thi “),! merino sheep (ff 26), barley. 


Cu’ AMbo. 
Hang (chou) rice, wild ginger, Auang-lien,? musk, bear's 
gall, po-li-wa,? felt, yak, mountain sheep, barley, turnips, a 
species of marrowlat beans (Uji 11), walnuts, turquoises. 


LAWOSHE. 


Iron, mules, horses, fowl, yak, merino sheep, butter, felt. 


LLuH0-RONG DZONG. 


Yak, mountain sheep, burley, lapis-lazull. 


SHOBANDO. 


Barley, edible sunflowers (4% YE), cattle, sheep, butter. 


1 Dzo (#@), yak bull and common cow; Bri dzo (RQ-HE), common bull and 


yuk cow. 


ss Bi si]f ‘A species of leontice and justicia,”” Williams. 


= Wk ast [UN] lit. *conenve ginss.”” ‘Tho only explanation which suggests 
ilself is that po-li-aa ia a transcription of the Tibetan bul-rwa “ borax, tineal ’" ; 
but at Ta chien-lu, where I consulted several merchants about this word, 
they failed to identify it ns that of ony known product of ‘Tibet. 


— 
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'TA-RONG RDZONG, 


Gold-dust,’ silver mines, dricd pears, walnuts, horses,? 
mules, yak, barley, butter. 


Lit’ art. 


Domestic yak, merino sheep. (As grain will not grow in 
Lh’ari, they raise cattle, and cat beef and mutton, these 
being the only products.) 


KuNG-PU CILIANG-TA. 


Barley, carpets, lapis-lazuli, broad pulo, Tang(chou) rice, 
broad: shawls, broad felt, cabbage, baimboo sprouts,” baubvo 
for bows, bumboos for arrows, mules, big-headed dogs.* 


Lu’Asa. 


Ifang (chou) rice. (To collect water at the Jo-wo k’ang 
ditches are used, and in these a great deal (of rice) is planted. 
The mode of tilling is similar to that of China, only the oxen 
being small, five ure used in a team.)® Barley, broad beans, 
wheat, a species of marrowfat beans, roots, green peas, yellow 
beans, perennial beans (lit. “four seasons’ beans ’’), onions, 
gutlic, coriander, cabbage, greens, spinach, lettuce, radishes, 
turnips, Tibetan walnuts, Tibetan apricots, ‘Tibetan Jujubes, 
salt (Chayeh and Koteng, in Ulterior Tibet, furnish a great 
deal of salt; it is found there in the sandy soil. The Tibetans 
exchange it for provisions and other objects), Tibetan incense 


1 Gold is said to be found in the mountains of Shobando.—JIsi- 7's’ ang chien 
wenelu, 1. 22. 

2 Wild horses are found in the Huor-ha (Horpa, plains of North Tibet ?)}— 
Hisi- T'ang chien-wen-lu, 1,22. The Hsi-ya tsung-chth, B. 1. p. 19, says that 
the wild horses of Central Agia live in bands among the rocky recesses uf tho 
mountains. 

3 Sulphur, cedara, pines, und parrots are mentioned as being products of 
Kung-pu.—Jisi- Zs ang fit, be 28, 31. 

¢ ‘These are the ‘‘ mastiff dogs as big as donkeys, which are capital at seizing 
wild bensts,’’ of which Marco Volo speaks. See Yule's second edition, vol. i. p. ab. 
They are rare in Eastecu Tibet. 

6 The reservoir at the Jo-vo k'ang is probably the source of the legend of the 
subterranean Jake mentioned previously. Loam tuld that at present no more 
rico is grown around Lirasa. 
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(there are two varieties, the violet and the yellow,' which, 
when it is the genuine, on being burnt, the smoke ascends 
straight to heaven; it is consequently very highly prized), 
black and white incense (the white incense is also called 
chi-chi incense; the black incense is also called an-pa in- 
cense),? ‘Tibetan cocoons, flowered velvets (ésai-jung), fine 
shawls (£1 t&, also called chih-tieh, an expensive Indian 
cotton fubric; see the Juang yao(?) ching), hair fringe 
({ -F), coloured silks and cottons, ‘Tibetan saffron, lapis 
luzuli, turquoiscs, moss agntes, beeswax, coral, mother-of- 
pearl (fifi $%), small stones (fi 7), assatoetida, Auang-lien 
(nedicine),? Au-lien (AJ fit),4 cW’ien-ts’ao (pif Wi), tst-ts’ao- 
jung (22 FE ZE),® indigo, cassia bark, h’0-li-lo (Fil AL Hy),? 
wooden bowls. There are two kinds; one kind is called cha- 
mu-cha-ya wood, the colour of which is light yellow; it is 
hard and polishes. (‘The bow]s) have fine tracings (on them), 
and they have the property of detecting poison, The other 
is called Aun-la-erh wood; ® it is of a yellowish colour, has a 
large pattern marking, and detects pvison also; they are 
very expensive). Ilorses, mules, donkeys, domestic yak, yak 
(di-nin), yellow cattle, ding-yang,” wild yuk, ching-yang," 
merino sheep, swine (very small, the largest not weighing 


V Sha-ki-ma po “saffron-coloured incense.” Tho best incense is called 
Djem-ling hun kyab “© world-pervading.”” Lam told that a package (five or six 
sticks) of it costs about ‘Ils. 20 at Lh'asa. ‘This last is the one referred to in the 
text. Some of the latter was given me at Ta-chien-lu, but 1 prefer the odour of 
the Shakama-po. 


2 Aum-pa-apus “ mouldy incense.” The Hst-7s'ang fu, p. 30, has it that black 
incense is called Au-Ate aud white an-pa. All iucenses procured from pine trees 


are called Viin-hsiang 2 ZF in Chinese, 
3 See above. 


+ A medicine of the same species ns the huang-lien. Barkhausia repens, according 
to Porter Smith. 

5 A red dye, also used asa tonic medicine. Sce Willinma, s.v. s’ien*, p. 983. 

6 Also ared dye. Seo Williams, s.v. rsz4, p. 1081. 

7 An astringent nut used for toothache, Tho fruit of the Zerminalta chebula 
or myrobolanus, Sea Willinins, s.v. Ao!', p. 215. 

® Called dza-ya shing and ho-lo ashing by Tibetans. dza-ya means “ markings 
or veins in wood.” JDooker, imalayan Jonrnals, vol. ii. p. 68, says that the 
Balanophera produces the great knotson the maplo trees from which the Tibetans 
form their cups. Dzaya wood cups sell as high as 60 tucls, 

® Species of antelope. 

W Lit. “black (or blue) antelope.’’ 
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over fifty catties), fowls (also small), yellow ducks, white 
eavles,' fish hawks (FE WE), pheasants, hares, foxes, swans, 
fine scaled fish, peonies, Westeru (or Persian) flowers (74 X- 
4é, also culled yii-meizjen),? chien-sur-jung (YS Be §K),*® tho 
Ssii-ch’uan hibiscus, marigolds,‘ lilies (? Uj J) (there are red 
and white ones), Sai-/an perfume, Tibetan chrysanthemums 
(there are red und yellow ones), pine trees, cedars, white 
aspen, different varicties of birds.° 


Cruarrer II, 


The offices and ranks in Tibet, its climate, and finally its 
products, have all been referred to above by hearsay or from 
personal observation. As to the commissariat department, 
the officers, and the gurrisons to guard the frontiers, I have 
verified and controlled each word and every question con- 
cerning them. Moreover, these are all facts well established 
by official records. I have recorded all in detail, seeking 
only to bear in mind what I have heard or scen. 

There are six depdts from Ta-chien-lu to Lh’asa. The 
Ta-chien-lu depdt is the most important, as it is the frontier 


' The Mongolian barkut or burgut. 
2 I take this to be the Bll $1) fi, a species of labrax. 


3 There are yellow, white and violet ones.—J/st- Tx’ ang fu, p. 30. A yale 
(yellow) flower with violet petals, dentalated, odour like cassia. Called in Chinese 
chien-ching-la, in ‘Tibetan chen-to."" Shinto is colluquially used in ‘Tibet tur 
“ fruit.” 

4 Klaproth translates it wrongly ‘* chrysanthemum.”’ 

5 The Hat- 7s ang fu, loc. cit., mentions red and white camellias blooming in 
the fifth month, asters blooming in the fifth and sixth months, edible lilies, 
Arusha grass, poplars, willows, ete., among the plants of Lh’asa.—See also Nain 
Singh, op. ett. p. xxv. The same Chinese work mentions white cranes, wild duck, 
swans, a species of sheldrake called Avang-yany or lame huang-yang, snow fowls 
(ptarmigan P), elephant-nose pheasants (Asiang-pi chr) with variegated plumage, 
beak five or six inches long touching the comb, changing colour of beak from 
violet to white, small pheasants, swallows, partridges, in seasou during the 
fourth and fifth mouths, mud fish, white fish, like Chinese Ast-/i2 or small sealed 
fish Potatoes are well known throughout Eastern and Central ‘Tibet; in the 
former they are called droma or sex, and in the Jatter country shake, 
Mr. Jueschke gives several other local names for this tuber. [ts use is confined 
to the poorer classes. Sai-lan (Satram) is the name of a city in] Russian Tur- 
kestan, between Kucha and Aksu. On Muglish maps the name tigures as Sailim 
or Sairim. See Bretschucider, Not. med. yeo. Central Asia, p. 206. 
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one, and a Chiin-ch’eng is in charge of the supplies. There 
is also a depdt guard consisting of one Wai-wei (second 
sergeant) and forty-six men, both cavalry and infantry. 
They are relieved every three years. This depdt receives 
every year, to provide for the passing troops, 500 odd taels 
in silver, 100 odd piculs of rice, and 100 odd piculs of parched 
flour.! | 

At Lit’ang resides a quartermaster. ‘There is also a depot 
guard of 92 soldiers, consisting of 1 Shou-pet (2nd captain), 
1 Pa-tsung (sergeant), 1 Wai-wei (corporal), and 90 men, 
both cavalry and infantry.? They are relieved every three 
years. ‘There are besides these 300 men of native troops, 
both cavalry and infantry. Hach man receives por month 
for his provisions ‘Tl. 1.5. This depdt receives every year 
for its expenses ‘T'ls. 5000, 100 odd piculs of rice, and 200 
odd piculs of parched barley (¢sanba). 

At Bat’ang resides a quartermaster of the same rank as 
the preceding one. (The three above-mentioned depdts are 
in China proper, and under the control of the high provincial 
authorities.) ‘There is also a depét guard of 302 soldiers, 
consisting of 1 Z'u-ssié (1st captain), 1 Shou-pei (2nd captain), 
1 Pa-tsung (sergeant), 1 Wai-wet (corporal), and 298 
cavalry and infantry men.’ They are relieved every three 
years. ‘There are moreover 60 men of native troops. livery 
mun receives daily, in diew of one sheng (one pint) of meal, 
Tl. 0.0.1 (in silver); for eight ch’ien (10.6 ounces) of tea 
Tl. 0.0.0.5. Every ten men receive per month Tl. 0.5 for 
asheep. This depdt receives every year for its expenses 9000 
odd taels, 200 odd piculs of rice, and 800 odd piculs of 
parched flour. 

At Ch’amdo resides a quartermaster like the previous ones.* 

1 'Tho present garrison ia vastly more important, comprising over 200 men under 
a Colonel. The Commissary -general EA ant de Bata hero is also ane 
chief magistrate of the locality. The Taot’ai at Ya-chou supplies him with 
funds for the Chinese troops in ‘Tibet. 

2 Jn 1769, when tho Msi-7s'ang chien-1wen-lu was written, the garrison of 
Liang was composed of one quartermaster, one sorgeunt and twenty-five 
soldiers, Theae garrisons are nominally the same at the present day. 

3 One quartermaster, one captain, oue sergeant aud fifty soliliers. —Jist- 


Tsang chien-wen-lu, Ll, 23. 
¢ One major, one commissary, one enptain and one sergeant, op. cit, LI. 24. 
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There is a depot guard of 333 men, comprising 1 Vo-chi 
(major), 1 Cl’ten-fsung (lieutenant), 2 Pa-/sung (sergeants), 
and 829 corporals and soldiers, both cavalry and infantry. 
They are relieved every three years. ‘There are also 10 men 
of native cavalry. very man receives daily, for 1 sheng of 
meal, Tl. 0.0.0.9 (in silver). very ten men receive monthly 
Tl. 0.5 for one sheep. The depdt of Ch’amdo receives for 
its yearly expenses, exclusive of provisions, rice and flour, a 
sum of 10,000 odd taels.! 

At lari resides a quartermaster like those above 
mentioned. There is a depdt guard of 128 soldiers, com- 
prising 1 Pa-tsung (sergeant) and 127 JWai-weé and soldiers, 
both cavalry and infantry. They are relieved every three 
years. There are ulso 20 men of native cavalry. very 
man receives daily, for 1 sheng of rice, Tl. 0.0.1.5. very 
ten men receive as above for a sheep per month. This 
depot receives for its expenses a sum of 8000 odd taels per 
annum. 

There is a Cl’eng-és’ui (assistant magistrate) in charge of 
the depot of Ll’asa. There are also two Imperial Ministers 
Resident, each of whom has a secretary and a clerk.2 They 
divide the place of their residence between Lh’asa and 
Shigatsé. There are 621 men of Chinese troops, comprising 
1 Yo-chi (major), 1 Tu-ssa (1st captain), 1 Shou-pei (2nd 
captain), 1 CWien-tsung (lieutenant), 1 Pa-tsung (sergeant), 
and 630 Wai-wei and men, both cavalry and infantry. They 
are relieved every three years. As is the custom in Tibet, 
every man receives per month for all his supplies a sum of 
Ts. 4.0. 

The five quartermasters of Ta-chien-lu, Lit’ang, Bat'ang, 
Cl’umdo, and Lh’ari receive TL. 60.0 a month pay, and the 
one of Lh’asa Ts. 70.0. Mach quartermaster is allowed to 


? Prior to this there was a garrison at Jaya composed of one commissary oflicer, 
one sergeant and fifty men. ‘Thia ceems to have been removed toeether with that 
of Atsu before the Gorkha expedition, probably in 1745, when Jaya was joined 
on to the Lhari district. 

2 The fMasi- Ts ang-chien-wen-ln, whieh, was written in 1769, says (IT. 26) 
that there was stationed at Lhasa, one Minister (Chin-chai ta-jen), oue Assistant- 
Sccrotary of the Colonial Oflice, one Colonel, one Commissary, one Captain, two 
Sergeants and two Corporals. It does not state the number of suldiers. 
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have 13 servants and three interpreters. (The above is from 
the Lu-pu-cheng-chian-shu, §% Ag i 4s gH). 
Central Tibet (JG 3%) comprises four parts; one is called 


Wee (43%), one Tsang, (730), one K’a-mu (FRAN), and one 
A-li-hsia (aca), It has over 60 towns, and La-fs’at 


(Lh’asa) is in the central one of Tsang, hence it is also called 
“Central Tsang.’’! It is over 12,000 di from the Cupital 
(i.e. Peking). 

Ulterior Tibet (i.e. Shigatsé) is S. of Anterior Tibet (¢e. 
(Lh’asa). It is over 13,000 & from the Capital. 

K’a-mu is Kk. of Wu and Tsang. It is over 9000 % from 
the Capital. | 

Negari is far to the W. of Wu and Tsang. It is over 
14,000 di from the Capital. (See for the above the Ta-ch’ing 
hui-tien.) 

The convents of Central Tibet are innumerable, and the 
names of the convents of the three provinces of K’am, Wu, 
and Tsang would make a volume, for there are over 3000,” 
and there are over 84,000 lamas who receive allowances. 


1 This scems to allude to the name Benge Taa TS ‘¢Lh'’asa the very 
uN: ‘ : =} = a 
eentre.’ This orthography is probably a corruption of a3 ee 


‘¢ Th’asa district,’ the pronunciation in both cases being Lh'a-sa de-wa dzong. 
The total number of towns in Tibet is, Wei 30, Tsang 18, K’ams 9, and Ngari 
12: total 68.—Sheng-tcu-cht, V. 27. 

2 "The Msi-Ts’ang fu, p. 28, says that the number of Jamas in Tibet as 
compared to the laymen, is aa three to one, The following numbers of lamas in 
the principal convents of Central ‘Tibet were given mo by a lama friend whose 
atutements 1 have generally found correct. 

Dribung . ‘ 9000 
Sera. : : 7000 
Trashil’unpo . ‘ 6000 
Gadiin . : ; 4000 


Muru . : . 4500 
Dorje dra. : 1000 
Potala : : 700 
Samyé . ‘ ; 600 
Chapori , 300 
Ten-jyé ling : 300 
Kun-du jing. . 200 
Tsé-cho Vitige ‘ 200 


Taum-bé ling i 160 
It must be understood that all the lamas who belong to a given convent do not 
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The high lamas are called JZutuheéu,' and they derive their 
incomes from the districts under their rule. The great 
Hutuketu have under them Chya-dzo-pa, who manage the 
temporal affairs of their district. 

All convents have A’an-po lamas, and for purposes of 
general police among the lamas, there are lamas with official 
rank (pin) from the Ist to the 8th and Oth class. In short, 
the rank of the (directing) lumas’is in accordance with the 
importance of the convent and the number of the monks. 
All the lainas who reside in a monastery are known by the 
gaine name as the convent itself. 

All the living Buddhas of Tibet go through successive 
regenerations. Their parents are known as “ futher of 
Buddha” and “mother of Buddha.’ When a_ living 
Buddha is about to transmigrate, he tells beforehand of the 
place where he will reappear.? At his birth he can without 
difficulty tell of the events of his former existence. This is 
a source of great wonder to the Tibetans, who for this reason 
always ardently devote themselves to them and trust in 


them. 
In the verandah of the Jo-k’ang there aro statues of the 


Tmperial Princess of the T’ung, of the Tibetan (‘T’u-fan) 


necessarily reside there, hut wherever they may be they remain a Séra lama, 
a Drébung Jama, ete. Sce also Jist- Z's ang-Cu-k ao, V., which gives Gadan 
over 6000 lamas, Dribung 6000, Séra 3000, Muru 300 to 400, Samyé several 
thousand, ete. 

'<«There are eighteen Hutuketu and twelve Shaburung in Tibet. nineteen 
Tutuketu in) North Mongolia, fifty-seven in) South Mougolia, thirty-tive in 
Kokonor, five in Ch’umdo and Ssii-ch’uan, fourteen resident in’ Peking: total 
160, Among theso the Nomenhan of the Kokonor is ulune hereditary. All these 
dignitaries aro Aadilhan.’’—Sheng-we chi, Vo 19. 

2 In 1793 Clvien-lung sent to Lhasa a golden urn (ser-hion) to be used in 
eelecting the new incarnations, Little slips of wood, each bearing the name of 
one of the candidates, are thrown into the vase, which is then placed in the 
Jok'auy before the image of Tsong-k’u-pa. A slip is drawn trom the bowl and 
the child whose name it bears is declared the hudidhan (subject to the approval 
of the Emperor).—See Mai- Trang fay p. 15. Me is enthroned at the age of 
four years. The father of the Talé lama receives from the Court of Peking the 
rank of Anag or noble of the first rank, aud is permitted to wear a button of 
recious stone with a peacock’s feather. ‘This title is hereditary. - See Peking 
Gazdle, May 8th and August 29th, 1879; also JR. AS. nus. Vol. TV. p. 284 
e(acg. The other members of the family of the ‘Palé lama reeeive tithes from 
China, the said titles betug hereditary. —See Pehing Gazelle, Aust 22nd, 1872. 
and September 4, 1887. All Audithan are registered at the Chinese Colonial 
Utlice (Li-fan-yuan).—Sheng-wu-chi, Vo 19, 
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Btsan-po (i.e. king), and also of the second wife (ch’ieh) of 
the Btsan-po, the Nepalese princess. There is a tradition 
that the T’ang princess delighted in embellishing the Jok’ang 
and Ramoch’é, and that she and the princess of Nepal kept 
these places in good order; for this reason they are worshipped 
(there). 

The Hsin T’ang shu says: ‘The productions of Hsi-fan 
(Tibet) comprise gold, silver, copper, tin, yaks, a celebrated 
breed of horses, flying squirrels, and a apecies of camel, which 
can travel a 1000 fa day.” The J shth (i% yt),' spenking 
of the curious products (of Tibet), suys: “There is a plant 
which flies. It resembles a dog in shape, its colour is like 
tortoise-shell, and it is very tame. If lions or elephants see 
it, they are frightened; hence it is the king of animals. 
There is also a kind of black donkey, swifter than the suan-i 


(33 1¥).? Ina day it can go 1000 7, and it can cope with a 
tiger. There are argali (f:J§{ 26) which weigh several hundred 


catties. There is a very hard kind of rhinoceros horn, of a 
slightly bluish colour; when struck, the sound is as clear as 
that of jade, and it has an odour by which one is enabled 
{o detect poison. There is also a variety of precious stone, 
like purple stone; it is so hard that it cannot be scratched 
with a knife or hurt by fire, but it can be easily broken if 
struck with a chamois (/ing-yang) horn. They used to cast 
in Wu-ssii-tsang (Tibet) a kind of copper Buddha, the value 
of which increased as the size diminished ; it is not common 
now adays, but the people esteem alike all copper Buddhas. 
There is also a holy object (lit. Buddha) made of tsamba, 
which they consider the very best of the kind, for they say, 
if worshipped, it can dispel impending evil. (It is made as 


1 «Jn 160 books, written by Ma-su; a work of historical records extending 
from the creation down to the end of the Chin dynasty, nc. 206." See Wylie, 
Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 23. The title correctly written is x iu. 

2 A fabulous beast of the lion species which devours tigers and can go over 
500 7i aday. Other authors describe it as a fleet horse.—Sce Williams, Dieé. 
s.v. Swan, 
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fullows): A person cuts off a piece of /zii-mu medicine! as 
big as a pea, and wraps it in aclean d’atay. After a short 
while the little grain gradually grows to the size of the 
original fzi-mu. It is sent (miraculously) to the Talé lama. 
Then, after meditating and reciting dharani, one kneads 
(pills) with the ¢samba, aud by the foregoing means they 
become singularly potent. 

Before the Jok’ang there were two tablets of the T’ang 
period ; one the tablet of tho 1’é-tsung treaty, the other that 
of the Mu-tsung treaty, or the “‘Tublet of long happiness ”’ 
(chang-ch’ing pei). See Ch’1 Tzii-feng’s Hsi-ts’ang chu-shui- 
k’ao-chu. At present there remains only the T’é-tsung tablet, 
and it is in an impaired condition. 

All Tibetan lamps are shaped like women’s shoes (lit. 
“bow-shaped shoes’’), which it is generally thought the 
T’ang princess wore. All Tibetan bvilers (or kettles) are 
shaped like a po-tou (J ¥f a high conical hat). It is said 
that Yii-ch’ih Ching-tci of the T’ang wore one,? and from it 
the Tibetans derived the model (of their boilers). 

The sai-/an perfume? of Tibet is used in the worship of 
Buddha. In the Buddhist books there is mention of ‘“ I-lan 
flowers” (ff ij 76). The flower is as small as a grain of 
gold. On account of its great fragrance it is worn as an 
ornament in the hair. The fragrance can be detected at ten 
paces, and it is not lost for quite a month. The Zou Han 
shu speaks of “ oflerings of J-p’u” (ft yf). 


1 -f Jif, but it is ulso known as 2% ZB Jt, “spreading pills,’ at least 
this is the name by which it goes at Peking. My informant told mo that it had 


the power of flying (Aut fei), and that it was thus enabled to go to the Talé lama 


of itself. ‘These pills are known in Tibetan as a5°241-R, pron. Mani ri-bu, 


and are considered most potent medicine. Those I have are painted red, about the 
size of a hempseed. ‘The ceremony of making them is known as the mani ri/bu 
grub-gt ch’oga.—See Vrocecdings American Orient. Soc. Oct. 1888, p. xxii, 
where I have minutely described this ceremony. 


? Mention is also made of this personage on a previous page, 
§ Colloquially known as pom pi. The finest quality of red and yellow incense, 
is manufuctured at Shang-ma k’ang near Trashil'unpo. Hai-Ts'ang fu, p. 29. 


g.k.A.8. 1991. 19 
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The “ Record of Illustrious Pricsts of the T’ang Period ” 
(T’ang kao-seng chuan) says: “ Tsiian-chuang of Ch’en-liu, 
of the family name of Ch’en, was a Doctor of the Tripitaka.' 
In the early part of the Cheng-huan reign (a.p. 627-650) he 
departed from the Capital, and travelled for six years to the 
countries of the West to examine the places where the 
Saint (/.e. Gautama Buddha) had trodden, and the Sacred 
books. Fle lived in the (capital) city of Magadha in all 
twelve yours, visiting successively the beauties of the palace 
of the Saintly Prince, and the Mountain of the Vulture’s 
Peak (Gridhrakita), all of which he examined most care- 
fully. (Ee saw) also the monument (sttipa) of the council 
of Kashyapa. <At the Tree of Knowledge (Bodhidruma) he 
humbled himself in profound worship, burnt incense, and 
scattered flowers. Ile arranged a great meeting for five 
days, to which came myriads of persons. The princes of 
eighteen kingdoms presented him carpets and gave him 
pearls. They all gave him the name of ‘Master of the 
Faith,’ or ‘Mahayana.’ The Master of the Faith was eight 
ch’th high; his eyebrows were sparse and his eyes bright. 
Altogether he travelled through 118 countries.” 

At present, in the verandah of tho Jok’ang, thero is a 
painting representing the Master and three of his disciples. 
At T’s’ai-li, on account of the farm of Kao-lao (or Kao-lao- 
chuang), where it is believed that the Master of the Faith 
passed, they do good works.” 


' [[siian-chuang, or Hiuen Tsiang, was born in 603. Ife started on his 
travels in 629 and returned in 646. Lis life was written by one of his disciples 
named Iui-li, and this work has been translated by Stanislas Julien. TL in the 
text is for YF, which last character, being the personnl name of the Imperor 
K'ang-hsi, is not used. 

2 Ile is known to the Tibetans as 7" ang- Tseng lama or“ the lama Tseng of the 


T'ang period.’’ Klaproth says ‘T's’ai-li or Begonithang. The text is Tit i ue 


Bw BU MG Lk Oe At bh Ww we eS x - 
Tam told by Tibetans that ‘Ts'ai-li or ‘T'ra-li is some three days’ journey s.W. 
of Trashilunpe on the road to India,—but Tam not quite clear in my mind as to 
the meaning of the text. and I can find no reference toa village of this name in 
the travels of Hsiiun chuang. 
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In the western temple of the Convent of Potala there are 
impresses in butter of a hand and a foot.! They are said to 
be those of Tsong-k’a-pa, the founder of the yellow school. 
These traces have remained unobliterated all this time, and 
they are worshipped, and great copper bowls filled with butter 
burn (before them). 

There is also (in the Jok’ang) a collection of antique arms, 
two-edged swords five or six ch’ih long, fowling-pieces from 
eight or nine ch’th to a ch’ang long, resembling the Chiu-tza 
(JU -f:) cannon of the present day, great bows, and long 
arrows. ‘They are all strange-locking objects. 

The mountain streams of Iastern Tibet are full of fish 
resembling perch and bream, but the Tibetans, on account 
of the Buddhist prohibitions, do not make use of them for 
food (lit. to make fish hash).? 

Tibet does not produce bamboo. From the leading scholars 
down to the people, all Tibetans require bamboo pens, which 
they prize very highly. Tho bamboo utensils brought from 
China to ‘Tibet are consequently bought regardless of price. 


NOTES. 


I. 


The following extracts from the Li-?ang chih-liieh may 
prove of interest :— 

(I. p. 18.) “Snow tea’”’ (2F AE, Asieh-ch’a) > grows on the 
showy mountains (in the Lit’ang district). The natives 
pluck it during the fourth and fifth months (middle of May 


1 Tt is called hy Tihetans Djab-chyak (ae 13), 


2 The reason Thave heard Tibetans assign for not eating fish is their custom 
of throwing the dead inte the streams. 

+ 16 is called in Tibetan rf ya “mountain tea,” and Pai ch'a (ry AS 
or “ white tea ’’ by the Chinese of Ta-chien-lu. 
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to middle of July), and sell it. The leaves are like those of 
the ordinary ten shrub, only whito in colour. The shoots 
are like ice, and look like white clouds;! the taste (of the 
leaves) is aromatic and pungent. It relieves thirst and cures 
fever and pain in the head. By these properties it supplies 
defects of the real tea. 

(I. p. 19.) “The snow maggot” (32 wl, Asieh ts’) is 
also found in the snowy mountains. It resembles in shape 
the silkworm ; in colour it is translucid. The biggest ones 
weigh over ten ounces (/iang). Boiled and eaten, it is sweet, 
crisp, and aromatic. Growing amidst the pure yin, and 
having all the power of the yang, its properties are heating, 
repairing and stimulating the seminal fluid and the marrow. 
It is a most extraordinary substance, but also a very rare 
one. It is said to taste like milk, and if eaten in excess it 
will produce hemorrhage of the nose and by the mouth. 

(I. p. 19.) The Chio-ma fruit (JA M§, chio-ma) grows 
(around Lit’ang) in sandy soil. In form it is like the black 
jujube (yang ésao); in taste it ia sweet and aromatic. ‘The 
natives use it as an ordinary article of diet. Chinese visiting 
Tibet frequently bring it home to give their friends, hence 
it has received the name of “fruit of benevolence and 
longevity’ (jen-shou-kuo). If one eats too much of it, it 
produces depression and inflation of the stomach. Its root, 
which is round and is in shape like a turnip, is habitually 
eaten by the natives. - These two articles of food are valuable 
additions to the scanty resources of the country.’ 

(I. p. 26.) At Lit’ang, in cases of adultery, the adulterer’s 
nose is cut off without referring the matter to the officiuls.® 
In unimportant cases, such as disputes, the parties appear 
before the officials, who, in case the question cannot be 
adjusted, order both parties to go to the municipal temple,’ 


1 Thia probably meana that the roots are white and curled up. 

2 [tis the poutentidia anserina, and is eaten all over ‘Tibet and Chinese Tur- 
kestan ; it grows in great quantities in Eastern Tibet where the country is damp, 
mostly in old cattle pens. 

3 Jp Korea a husband has the right to cut his wife’s nose off if sho be found 
committing adultery. 

@ Lit. the wall aud moat temple’? (Ch eng-huang miao). 
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and there make asseveration to tell the truth. Then putting 
u multicoloured cord around the necks of both litigants, 
they prostrate themselves before the gods and tell the 
exact truth concerning the whole matter. This is called 
“wearlng tho coloured cord” (fai hua-sheng), When the 
ceremony is at an end, the coloured cord is hung up in the 
temple wrapped in f’atag. Then both parties repair to the 
Jo-wo k’ang, and prostrate themselves before the Jowo with 
purified hearts. The most important litigations are settled 
in this manner, such is the faith of the people in the Buddhist 
religion. 

(II. p. 9.) Whenever one of the native officials of Litang 
comes across (when leaving his house) a woman water-carrier, 
he looks if her bucket is full. If it is, he gives her a k’atuy; 
but if it is empty, he beats her and breaks her pail. So it 
happens that all water-carriers, when they sce oflicials coming, 
run and hide themselves, ‘This is a most inexplicable 
custom | ! 





Il. 


Tue Tavé Lamas or Lu’asa. 
1. Gé-dun dru-pa (aA-R55°gN-), Born a.v. 1391.2 This 


luma invariably figures as the first of the succession of Tulé 
lamas, but his connexion with them is rather of a spiritual 
description, his spirit having become incarnate in Gé-dun 
jya-ts’o, who was the first Talé lama. Gé-dun dru-pa was 
au incarnation of Jérin-po-ch’é (Tsong-k’apa) ; he studied 


1 This custom or superstition prevails all over Tibot and Mongolia. To see 
anything empty which ought to be fullis a sigu of impending danger or bad tuck, 
the reverse being a sign of good luck. So likewise it is unlucky to offer a person 
anything which is cracked or broken, even slightly. Water-carriera are not the 
only persons to whom the superstition applies, the sight of any une carrying any 
vessel ia looked upon in tho same light. 

2 The Vadurya karpo f summa, op. cté. p. 187) says 1389; all the dates Csoma 
gives disagree with those I have given by being two years eurlier. 
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under a lama called Bodung, and founded tho Trashil’unpo 
monastery at Shigatsé in 1446. Me died at the age of 87, 
2. Gé-dun jya-ts’o (55/5 5" HHS). Born 1476. Ile was 


an incarnation of Gé-dun dru-pa. Te left the Trashil’unpo 
lumasery, of which he was abbot, for the Dribung lamasery 
at Lh’asa, of which he was made the head. 

3. So-nam pya-ts’o (aMz-aaN- Hwa). Born 1543. Ile may 
be properly considered as the first Talé lama. Ie visited 
Altan Khan, who had been prompted to invite him through 
Khutuktai Setzen his nephew, who, in 1566, hud conquered 
Tibet. The Mongol princes imagining that jya-ts’o (in 
Mongol ¢alai or talé) was his family name, addressed him 
as ‘T'ulé lama,! such is the origin of the name. 


4. Yon-tan jya-ts’o (ita, -5 5° 5-71). Born 1589, according 


to some accounts in the Mongol King-kor (?)? tribe, accord- 
ing to others he was the son of Dara Khatun, the wife of 
a grandson of Altan Khan, of the Tumed Mongols. — Ile 
came to Tibet at the age of fifteen, and lived at Gadiin 
(1603). Te appointed the first of the Taranath lamas who 
reside at Urgu (Za Muren), and are styled Jé-btsun dam-pa 
lama. 

5. Na-wang lo-sang jya-ts’o (qy-nac-2-nac: Haz): Born 
1617. Of a princely family (called in Chinese Zsung-hieh 
sa-erh-ho) of Anterior Tibet; according to other authorities 
he was the son of Daba Guruba Noyen, in the land of 


Sakia Dakpo.? He called the Mongols to his aid to subdue 


1 The Tibetan name of the Talé lama is Jyal-wa jya-ts'o (gan: 5-2) 


‘© Qcean of victory.’’ Lo is also spoken of as Chyab gon rin-po-ch’é ‘ Precious 
protector.”’ 

2 Sheng-wu-chi, V. 4, says he belonged to the Mongol T’u-ku-ling-han tribe. 

3 The Hsi-yii k'ao he lu, B. 6, p. 7, speaks of him as the ‘Talé lama Pu-tung 
no chi, and says he died in 1682. 
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the Red Jamas, or national party, and in 1643 Gushi Khan 
of the Khoshotes, with the Sungars and Yorguts as his 
allies, conquered ‘Tibet and made Lo-zang jya-ts’o sovereign 
of it. In 1645 he built the present palace on Mount Potala. 
On his death the Dési Sang-jyé jya-ts’o kept the event 
secret for sixteen years and ruled in his stead. 

6. Lo-sany rin-ch’en ts’ang-jyang jya-ts’o (3 aR a a" 
EQNTICN HAH). Born 1683. <A creature of Sang-jyé 
jya-ts’o. At au early age he was noted for his vicious and 
licentious habits. Ile is the author of love songs, still 
popular at Lh’asa. Ile was dethroned and taken prisoner 
by the Sungar chief, Lazang Khan, who had to storm the 
Dribung monastery to capture him. Ile died in Mauchuria, 
whero he hud been exiled by the Chinese. 

7. Lo-sany kal-sang jya-ts’o (s-mag HaraaR’ 5H). Born 
1708 at Lit’ang.' Ife wus put on the pontifical throne by 
the Chinese. 

8. Lo-sang tan-pé wang-chug yam-bal gya-ts’o (4-nac" 
agg TA RRR Qa ASA AUN g He). Born 1788, at Dorjé, in 
Ulterior Tibet. 

9, Lo-sang lung-tog gya-ts'o (eaac-ac 544+ HAS). Born 
1805. Thomas Manning was received by him in 1811 (see 
Markham’s 7ibet, p. 269). 

10. Tsut-trim jya-ts’o (So-Ran gaz). Born 1815. 

O11. Aas-dri jya-ts’o (PNA N HH). Born 1888, near 
the Tui-ning (ling) monastery, known as the IIui-yiian 


muiao, in the jurisdiction of, Ta-chien-lu. See Mayers, 


! Belonged to the family of the Chahan Nomeuhan.—J/si-Zs’ang tu hao, 
VI. 17. 
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J.R.AS. New Scries, Vol. IV. p. 287 ef sgq., and Iuc, 
Souvenirs, vol. iu. p. 347, | 

12. Zrin-lé jya-ts’o (RA saIT> Has). Born 1856. Pundit 
Nain Singh was received by him in 1866, 

13. T’ub-tan jya-ts’o (qa-q 4° Hae). Born circd 1874. 


It is popularly believed that he will have no successor.' 


IIT. 


Tue Pancn’en nin-po cn’E Lamas oF TRASHIL’UNPO. 

1. Pan-ch’en Lo-sang Ch’ii-gyi-jyal-ts’an (na-%a" ANAC 
HN D* HUB). Born 1567. Died 1663. 

2. Pan-ch’en Lo-sang yé-shé (15 °Ba FAG -U AN). Born 
1663. 

3. dé-bisun Pal-din yé-shé (Zoagayqve gyi). Born 
1738. His mother was a relative of the Rajah of Ladak. 
ILe received Bogle in 1774. In 1779, at the request of the 
Kmperor of China, Ch’ien-lung, he went to Peking and died 
at the Summer Palace of small-pox, July dth, 1780. 

4. Jé-bisun Pal-din tan-pad nyi-ma (2°34 {0B ABA 
uA "31), Born 1782. Iis father was an uncle of the Talé 


lama (Turner, Lmbuassy, etc., p. 230). 
d. Jé-btsun Pal-diin Lo-zang ch’ii-jyi dra-pa (e°9 Ryr504" 


"Seo Wsi- Tr ang-fu, Isi-yti-Cang wen-chih, Woworth, Jtistory of the 
Mongols, vol. i. p. HU ef agg, and Markham’s 7idet, to which works I am 
indebted for some of the above facts. 
©? Fora full account of his journey to Peking and death, see Turner, Bndbassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, p. 443 et aqq. 
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My Chinese authorities count three pontifls before Ch’ii- 
gyi jyal-tsan, to wit, 1°. Do-rje-jyal-po kor (? Cho-erh-chi 
chiu-lo pu ko-erh), born 1445; 2°. So-nam chyog-jyi-lang po 
(¥x-anayyqaey mC "4 ) - and 3° Lo-zang don-dru-pa 
(Fnac Sa -qarn), My Tibetan friends insist however, that 
Ch’ii-gyi jyal-ts’an was the first Pan-ch’en rin-po-ch’é. ‘The 
new Pan-ch’en has been discovered in the early part of 1888 


in Po-yul. 


cee ee renee a ae en ae 8 ee oe 


IV. 


Tsona-k’a-PA, vitlyd Ji& RIN-PO-cH’sé. 


The following notes are chiefly derived from a little 
Tibetan tract, without title, written by a Kashmiri pundit 
called Punyashri, and printed at the Galdin monastery. 
Lamas have told me that thero exists a full biography of 
Jé rin-po-ch’é,? but I have been unable to procure it. 

Tsong-k’a-pa was born in the province of Amdo, N.I. 
of K’am, at Tsong-k’a, or Mdo-smang btsang-k’a as it is 
also called, in a.p. 136053 (the “fire bird year’’).  ITis 
father’s name was Klu hbum dgé (pronounced Lu-bum-gé), 
and his mother’s Shing-bzah-a-ch’os (pronounced Shing- 
zit a-ch’ it). 

At the age of seven he was consecrated by his parents 
to the Church, and at sixteen he commenced his theological 
studies. Ifis name in religion was Blo-bzang-grags-pa 
(pronounced Lo-zanyg dra-pa), and later on he became known 
and igs now generally spoken of as Jé rin-po-ch’é. The 


1 See Ilsi- Ts’ ang fu and Hsi-yu Cung-wen-chih. 

2 Ina work of his called the Scandim (Gsang hin) in sixteen vols. 

3 Georgi, clphabetiom Tibetanim, p. 319, says he was born in) 1232, the 
Hsi- Tsang fe, in L418. Csoma, op. eit. p. 186, says 1395, the Sheng-wu-chs, 
V. 2, 1417, and Luce, Souvenirs, ete., puts this event in 1357. 
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name Tsong-k’a-pa may be correctly rendered ‘‘ the Teong- 
k’apite,” or “the Man from Tsong-k’a.” 

The following year, on his teacher’s advice, he went to 
Central Tibet, where he was presented in the IIbri-k’ung 
monastery ' to the “ Prince of the Law” (Dharmarajih). 

Later on he studied medicine in the Gung-t’ang (mona- 
stery).? Ife also studied at Dé-va-chan, Pal-dan, Sakya, 
etc., after which he devoted himself to the study of the 
elements of devotional practices, in which branch he 
attained great eminence, So as to arrive at a broader 
knowledge of the sacred texts, he studied them according 
to the teachings of the various schools, and ‘‘ went to the 
ocean’s shores’’? discussing his and other’s theories. 

At the bidding of the goddess of music, he commenced 
his public teaching. At the request of the king and 
ininisters at Lh’asa, he instituted the ceremony of the Mon- 
lam ch’em-po, or “ Great purification prayer mecting.’’4 

In 1410 (the “ she-earth-ox ” year) he founded the Gadan 
monastery, and down to 1422 (the ‘‘she-earth-hog”’ year), 
in which it was finished, he taught there. 

In the year of the hog (1422 ?), in the morning of the 
tenth day of the last half of the tenth month, he died 
at Gadiin.® : 

The written works of Jé rin-po-ch’é are very numerous, 
comprising commentaries on different canonical works, dis- 
quisitions on the tenets of Buddhism, prayers, controversial 
works, and ethical works. With the exception of a small 
book of prayers, the only work of Tsong-k’a-pa I have 
exumined is one entitled Lam-rim ch’en-po, or ‘* Masy steps 


1 Georgi, for. cit. says, ‘In asceteriis Brieum legem ct disciplinam asceticam 
ie ee ae didicit.”” Founded in 1177. Csoma, 71d. Grammar, p. 185. 

2 Georgi has it that ho studied medicine at the Chapori medical college at 
Lh'nsn. Gung-t’ang may be the sume place wuder another name, for all LT know, 

3 ‘This is a curious expression, but too much weight must not be given it, nor 
must the words be taken literally. 1 suppose it meaus that he travelled the 
country over. 

4 Instituted in 1407, according to the Vardurya karpo (Caoma, op. ert. p. 187). 
The same authority says he founded the Gadiin convent the same yerr. 

6 Georgi, doc. cit. says, ‘Impuram denique animam exhalavit annos natus 
octoginta, post Chr. 1312." Howorth (quoting Kerppen ?) puts his death at 
about 1417. Csoma, op. cit. p. 187, also has 1417, Sheng-wu-chi, loc. cit. 1478, 
and ILuc, loc. cté. 1419. 
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to perfection,’ which gives us, however, a good insight 
into his theological views. 

The Lam-rim ch’en-po is divided, as Georgi correctly 
remarks, into three great divisions: 1° Jlucidation of 
important steps in the way of the lowly and ordinary man; 
2°, Elucidation of the steps in the way of the superior man 
by which, having learnt to lead a saintly life, he may arrive 
at a state of perfect abstraction (dhydna); 3°. Mlucidation 
of tho steps of the way of the superior man by which, 
having learnt to lead a saintly life, he may acquire the 
essence of knowledge—superior insight (v/pashyana). 

It would be tedious and out of place for me to enter here 
into a detailed analysis of his teaching in this work. Suffice 
it to say that in the first part he recommends the practice 
of morality, and detachment from all worldliness, frequently 
quoting the Agamas, Karma shataka, Udanavarga, ete. In 
short, he recommends the practice of the tenets of Hinaydna. 
In the two other divisions of his work he adopts the theories 
of the masters of the Mahaydna and early Tantra, such as 
Maitreya, Dipankara shridjnana, Jo-vo Atisha, and the 
Tibetan Rin-ch’en bzang-po. Tis method throughout is— 
1°, to set forth the authority of the first expounder of a 
given doctrine; 2°. to establish the importance of the 
doctrine under consideration; 3°. to expound it; 4°. to 
point out the step which the disciple should take to fulfil 
its requirements. 

Like all Buddhist works of this class, i¢ shows an immense 
amount of study and research in the classical fields of 
Buddhist literature, and is, in common with all of its kind, 
atrociously dry reading. 
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